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RED  EARTH 


PART  I 

Chapter  I 

THERE  was  a  small  mud  hut  behind  the  house,  a 
rickety  building  with  a  leaky,  thatched  roof  and  a 
door  of  rotting  wood  that  boasted  a  padlock,  though 
one  good  wrench  would  have  torn  the  entire  door  off 
its  hinges.  Inside  it  old  Bronson  kept  his  sacks  of 
mealie  meal,  and  once  a  week  he  doled  it  out  to  the 
natives  with  a  rusty  tobacco  tin.  Luce  would  go  there 
more  often — whenever  she  could  get  away  from  the 
endless  churning  and  cleaning.  Old  Bronson  did  not 
approve  of  niggers  in  the  house.  It  was  one  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  that  he  had  developed  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife.  And  the  Boer  woman,  his  second  wife, 
.did  not  worry  much.  After  all  there  was  also  Luce  to 
do  the  real  hard  work. 

Luce  would  slip  away  in  the  afternoon  when  the  Boer 
woman,  Nantje,  was  having  her  sleep,  and  she  would 
sit  on  the  pile  of  meal-sacks  with  her  hands  clasped  loosely 
in  her  lap  and  stare  into  the  dim  light  hearing  Mary's 
voice  again  and  seeing  Mary,  so  thin  and  small  in  an  old 
cotton  frock,  crying,  crying,  crying.  She  could  hear 
Mary  talking  to  her  father.  "It's  that  kaffir,  Daddy!  I 
don't  like  him — he  frightens  me."  And  the  Boer 
woman's  odious  chuckle.  And  her  father's  impatient 
"Best  driver  I've  got  .  .  .  sheer   imagination."     Mary 
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in  their  bedroom:  "It's  that  kaffir,  Luce — that  kaffir." 
Crying,  crying,  crying.  That  kaffir  himself.  A  great 
hunk  of  a  fellow,  tall  and  big  and  surly,  with  a  flat, 
insolent  face. 

She  always  shuddered  violently  when  she  thought  of 
the  kaffir,  and  her  fingers  twisted  nervously  in  her  cotton 
frock,  while  tears — hot,  painful  tears — pressed  against 
her  eyelids. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Boer  woman  had  bewitched  her 
father.  He  cared  for  nothing  except  his  food  and  his 
woman  and  his  crops.  And  the  kaffir  was  a  good 
driver.  He  could  plough  fast  and  well.  .  .  .  Only 
Mary  was  so  small  and  so  pretty :  you  would  have  thought 
he  would  have  cared  a  little  for  her.  But  he  was  afraid 
of  the  Boer  woman — she  could  rant  and  shout  at  him. 
And  so  Mary  came  in  one  day  with  her  face  ashen  and  a 
great  smear  of  blood  trickling  down  over  her  forehead 
and  into  her  eyes,  and  a  pitiful  smile  on  her  pale  lips.  And 
as  the  Boer  woman  half  rose,  her  own  face  paling  and  her 
cold  eyes  startled,  Mary  had  slipped  to  the  floor  and  died. 
"It's  that  kaffir,  Luce — that  kaffir,"  her  pale  lips  moving 
so  slightly  before  she  died  and  her  hand  searching  feebly, 
as  if  she  were  in  the  dark,  for  Luce. 

And  after  Mary  had  been  laid  on  the  bed  and  the 
counterpane  drawn  over  her  dreadful  little  face,  Luce 
and  the  Boer  woman  sat  down  to  wait  in  silence  for 
Bronson.  The  Boer  woman  was  nervous  and  the  muscles 
of  her  fat,  pale  face  twitched.  But  Luce  sat  straight 
and  still,  her  mouth  set  in  a  hard,  stern  line  and  her  eyes 
looked  like  pools  of  dim  water  in  which  the  colour  of  the 
sky  had  been  tempered. 

The  Boer  woman  had  started  to  talk  in  Dutch  as  soon 
as   Bronson   entered  the   room.      Rapid,    whining   talk, 
frightened  floods  of  speech.    But  Luce  stood  in  the  middle- 
of  the  room  and  looked  at  him. 
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"It  was  that  kaffir,  Dad/'  she  said.    "That  kaffir." 

And  after  that  all  fury  and  confusion.  Loud  outcries 
and  gesticulations.  Bursts  of  frenzied  cursing  from  her 
father  and  the  Boer  woman  writhing  about  the  floor,  tear- 
ing her  "hair  and  moaning  like  an  animal,  where  her  father 
had  flung  her  after  his  first  realization.  And  then  her 
father  going  violently  away  with  his  gun  and  silence 
settling  down  on  the  stricken  house  like  a  thick  veil. 
The  finding  of  the  kaffir  drunk  and  stupefied  in  his  hut 
and  the  sudden  shot  that  broke  the  heavy  silence,  and  the 
Boer  woman's  sudden,  "O,  weh,  weh!" 

And  then  Mary's  grave  on  the  veldt  and  the  two  tall 
gum  trees  that  stood  like  sentinels  beside  it.  Nothing 
more.  Her  father  more  silent  perhaps.  For  a  little 
while  the  Boer  woman  more  subdued.  Nothing,  noth- 
ing! .  .  .  except  the  interminable  days  and  the  long, 
lonely  nights  and  the  endless  work. 

It  was  very  quiet  in  the  hut  in  the  afternoon.  Only 
the  lazy  cooing  of  the  doves  that  seemed  to  go  on  for 
ever  and  ever,  so  that  it  became  part  of  the  silence  al- 
most and,  when  it  stopped,  left  a  queer,  uncanny  feel- 
ing as  if  an  integral  part  of  life  had  gone.  Nantje  was 
sleeping  in  her  room,  her  strong  body  thrown  across  her 
bed  and  her  hair  dishevelled  and  hanging  in  stringy  pieces 
round  her  face. 

Her  father  was  away  ploughing,  and  occasionally  a 
shout,  softened  by  distance,  floated  across  the  sultry 
air.  Luce  sat  in  the  hut  and  brooded.  Nothing  ever 
happened.  Sometimes  her  father  went  in  to  the  town, 
and  left  her  and  the  Boer  woman  on  the  farm.  He  did 
not  care  to  take  Nantje  to  town.  In  a  way  he  felt  he 
had  lost  caste  by  marrying  her.  She  was  not  of  his 
kind,  so  he  preferred  to  go  alone  and  meet  the  men  he 
had  known  in  the  old  days  without  the  visible  proof  of 
his  folly  by  his  side.     Luce  had  always  been  amazed  at 
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the  difference  in  his  appearance  when  he  went  to  town. 
On  the  farm  he  was  slovenly  and  unshaven,  with  a  thick 
grey  stubble  on  his  chin;  but  when  he  went  to  town  he 
wore  khaki  breeks  and  a  well-cut  coat  and  a  pair  of  riding- 
boots  that  bore  the  name  of  a  London  bootmaker,  though 
that  conveyed  nothing  to  Luce,  who  had  been  born 
in  Rhodesia.  She  could  hardly  remember  her  own  mother 
at  all,  but  she  had  a  vague  recollection  of  her  father 
always  looking  shaven  and  clean.  It  was  so  long  ago, 
misty  with  the  years. 

So  long  ago!  It  seemed  as  if  the  Boer  woman  had 
always  been  there.  She  remembered  the  Boer  woman 
coming  with  her  father,  a  big  strapping  woman  with 
coils  of  thick  yellow  hair  and  cold  blue  eyes.  She  re- 
membered her  bending  down  and  kissing  her,  and  the 
feeling  of  horrible  distaste  it  had  given  her. 

"Some  one  to  look  after  you  kids/'  her  father  had 
said  in  an  odd,  nervous  voice.  "You've  been  running 
wild  long  enough." 

They  had  been  staying  on  some  one  else's  farm,  she 
and  Mary.  And  she  remembered  Mrs.  Wild's  surprised 
and  rather  disapproving  face.  Then,  on  venturing  a  polite 
remark  to  the  tall,  yellow-haired  woman,  she  had  dis- 
covered that  she  did  not  understand  English ;  only  Dutch. 
It  had  given  her,  even  then,  a  little  thrill  of  vague  appre- 
hension. People,  the  people  she  had  been  with,  never 
seemed  to  like  the  Boers  much.  But  it  was  so  long 
ago  .  .  .    The  Boer  woman  was  part  of  her  life  now. 

She  thought  in  a  numb  way — she  was  always  rather 
numb  in  these  days,  as  if  that  awful  shock  over  Mary 
had  taken  every  ounce  of  her  vitality — of  the  two  police 
troopers  that  she  had  heard  talking  when  she  stood  star- 
ing at  the  two  gum  trees  standing  sentinel  over  the  new 
grave. 

"The   worst    of   these    farms,   where   there's   a   Boer 
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woman  like  that  one,  is  that  you  never  know  with  these 
Black  Peril  cases  whether  it's  altogether  the  nigger's 
fault.  You  know  they  live  so  damn  slackly,  slopping 
about  a  place  in  front  of  the  niggers  in  dressing-gowns. 
Oh,  I  don't  know,  it's  a  rotten  business!" 

She  had  stepped  out  then  and  faced  them.  Her  pale 
face  looked  eerie  in  the  afterglow. 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know "  she  had  started, 

but  a  convulsive  fit  of  sobbing  had  interrupted  her  and 
she  had  fled,  crushing  her  handkerchief  against  her  shak- 
ing mouth. 

Some  one  fumbling  at  the  door  of  the  hut  startled  her. 
It  swung  open,  throwing  an  oblong  of  yellow  sunshine 
across  the  dusty  floor,  and  her  father  came  in,  blinking 
after  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  looking  round  suspiciously. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Luce?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered.     "Just  thinking." 

He  made  an  irritated  noise. 

"Why  don't  you  stop  mooning  about  in  that  half- 
witted way?"  he  said  angrily.  "Haven't  you  anything 
better  to  do?" 

Luce  stared  at  him  with  complete  lack  of  expression 
in  her  eyes,  but  her  voice  took  on  an  ironical  note.  She 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  him. 

"Haven't  you  noticed  that  I  do  quite  a  number  of 
things?"  she  said.  "The  sort  of  things  that  most  white 
people  have  a  kaffir  to  do?" 

"I've  had  quite  enough  of  kaffirs,"  he  said.  "I'm  not 
going  to  have  them  in  the  house.  I  should  have  thought 
you'd  have  seen  the  point  of  that.  .  .  .  We've  had 
enough  of  kaffirs  in  this  family." 

He  was  a  tall,  thin  man  with  a  long,  thrusting  jaw,  a 
jaw  that  promised  strength  of  will  and  to  which  his  every 
action  gave  the  lie.  His  eyes  were  peevish.  Only  the 
thick  white  hair  and  the  lean  brown  face  made  him  look 
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distinctive,  a  face  which  made  women  look  twice  at  himi 
when  they  saw  him. 

He  stood  staring  at  her,  leaning  against  the  unsteady 
lintel  of  the  door.  Luce  was  standing  now;  she  had 
slipped  off  the  sacks  to  her  feet  when  he  came  in,  and  the 
bar  of  sunlight  fell  across  her.  She  was  tall  and  slim, 
with  dark  hair  dragged  back  from  her  face  and  caught 
into  a  tight  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head ;  her  cotton  dress 
was  butcher  blue  and  caught  round  the  hips  with  a  belt. 
She  had  a  pretty  figure,  he  thought ;  something  about  her 
that  reminded  him  of  her  mother,  and  he  did  not  care  to 
be  reminded  of  her  mother  with  Nantje  to  point  an  un- 
pleasant contrast.  He  remembered  her  mother's  serene 
eyes  as  Luce  stood  looking  at  him  with  those  lustreless, 
deadened  ones.  And  she  was  staring  at  him  with  a  look 
of  intolerable  pain  in  the  lines  of  her  face. 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,"  he  said,  "don't  look  like  that ! 
The  way  you  look  is  fearful.  Like  a  slattern  with  that 
garment,  and  your  hair  in  wisps  round  your  face." 

Luce  took  no  notice.  She  walked  past  him  into  the 
glare  outside. 

"And  don't  come  in  here  again,"  he  called  after  her. 
"I  don't  like  you  hiding  about  the  place." 

She  did  not  answer,  only  trailed  listlessly  out  of  sight 
round  the  corner  of  the  square,  brick  house. 

Bronson  stayed  lounging  against  the  door.  He  was 
beginning  to  feel  tired  these  hot  afternoons.  The  long 
furrows  hurt  his  eyes,  and  the  perpetual  shouting  of  the 
driver  began  to  annoy  him.  He  passed  his  hand  across 
his  stubbly  chin  and  grimaced.  Nantje  would  be  awake 
soon ;  he'd  go  in  and  have  coffee  with  her.  But  a  sudden 
pain  in  his  heart  made  him  stagger  and  groan,  and  he 
doubled  up  for  a  moment. 

Nantje  appeared  at  the  wire  door  of  the  house  and 
came  slowly  up  to  him.    Her  yellow  hair  had  faded  to  a 
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kind  of  bleached  colour  with  ugly  streaks  in  it,  and  it 
had  got  thin.  But  she  was  still  a  woman  with  a  good 
complexion — a  complexion  which  coffee  had  failed  to 
ruin — and  her  cold  blue  eyes  were  still  the  colour  of 
gentians.  He  had  married  her  for  her  eyes  and  hair  and 
her  sturdy  strength,  because  she  had  a  white  neck  and  a 
slow,  lazy  passion  that  absorbed  his  mentality  like  a 
sponge,  and  because  the  two  girls  wanted  some  one  in  a 
country  like  Rhodesia.  He  could  not  send  them  home  to 
his  own  family.  They  had  reasons  for  disliking  him  and 
his  wife.  He  had  meant  to  marry  a  housekeeper,  some 
one  who  would  make  no  demands  upon  him ;  but  he  found 
he  had  married  a  wife  who  held  him  more  completely 
subject  than  any  woman  of  his  own  world  could  have 
done.  She  was  too  insensitive  to  mind  his  scarcely  con- 
cealed scorn  of  her  intellect,  and  he  could  not  escape  from 
her  Junoesque  seductions.  She  ruled  him  because,  be- 
hind her  slow  movements  and  her  apparent  indifference  to 
anything  but  her  own  comfort  and  home,  she  had  an 
adamantine  will;  except  for  his  infrequent  journeys  to 
town  she  was  paramount  in  his  life.  Also,  she  did  not 
particularly  care  about  town;  she  preferred  the  veldt 
with  its  wide,  dry,  thirsty  vleis  and  its  patches  of  bush. 
She  liked  to  sit  on  the  veranda,  drinking  coffee  and  hear- 
ing the  sounds  of  the  natives  working  and  the  incessant 
kloo-klooing  of  the  doves  round  the  homestead.  She 
was  intensely  of  the  soil,  inarticulate,  strong  and  mer- 
ciless. She  had  loved  Bronson  with  a  greedy  selfish- 
ness, a  love  like  that  the  veldt  bore  the  rain ;  and,  though 
she  did  not  know  it,  she  would  have  liked  it  to  bear  fruit 
like  the  veldt.  She  wanted  a  child,  and  for  some  reason 
she  was  sterile.  It  was  that  that  made  her  slowly  begin  to 
hate  his  children.  She  put  up  with  his  mania  about 
houseboys  because  it  enabled  her  to  make  Luce  work, 
literally,  like  a  nigger. 
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But  now  as  she  came  slowly  across  the  patch  between 
the  house  and  the  hut  she  was  unmoved.  She  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  indifferent  about  him.  That  slow,  con- 
suming passion  had  almost  burnt  itself  out,  and  she  had 
never  felt  anything  else. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked,  and  took  his  arm 
to  lift  him  up. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  grey  face. 

"Nothing  much." 

"Come  in  and  lie  down,"  she  said.  "Luce  shall  make 
coffee." 

The  colour  was  coming  back  to  his  face,  and  he  stood 
upright  But  she  took  his  arm  and  helped  him  across  to 
the  house,  and  into  the  bedroom  and  down  on  to  the 
vast  feather-bed  that  she  had  brought  with  her  when  she 
was  married. 

He  sat  up  as  she  turned  to  go  out  of  the  room,  and 
she  noticed  how  old  he  was  beginning  to  look. 

"Nantje,"  he  said,  "don't  be  too  hard  on  Luce.  I've 
been  thinking  about  Mary." 

She  turned  and  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  he 
sank  back  on  to  the  pillow. 

"It  was  not  our  fault  about  Mary,"  she  said  unflinch- 
ingly.   "How  could  we  tell  ?" 

He  shook  his  head,  and  she  reflected,  a  little  con- 
temptuously, that  he  was  certainly  getting  old. 

"I'm  going  to  town,"  he  said  suddenly.  "You  look 
after  her  while  I'm  away.  .  .  .  Understand,  I  won't  have 
her  made  unhappy." 

There  had  been  these  outbursts  before,  thought  Nantje, 
but  they  had  passed  over. 

"Why  should  she  be?"  she  said  at  length.  "She  has 
no  need  to  be.    Now  I  will  get  you  some  coffee,  Johann." 

He  hated  being  called  Johann,  but  she  had  always  done 
so  with  a  kind  of  ox-like  resistance  to  his  protests. 
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She  went  out  of  the  room,  and  he  lay  watching  the 
sunlight  shining  on  the  old  Dutch  press  in  the  corner  and 
glancing  on  the  polished  mud  floors.  They  were  polished 
to  a  deep  red  colour  that  gleamed  sullenly.  He  remem- 
bered how  Nantje  had  got  them  like  that  long  ago  when 
they  were  first  married,  and  she  had  said  slow  con- 
temptuous things  about  the  state  of  the  house.  Ox  blood 
and  dung.  It  looked  like  that.  Dark  like  blood.  Hard 
like  rock. 

"I'm  not  a  good  farmer,"  he  thought.  "Too  tempera- 
mental .  .  .  there's  not  much  money.  Nantje  has  saved 
what  there  is." 

He  heard  Nantje  call  to  Luce  and  move  about  the 
house.  The  sun  was  beginning  to  sink  and  the  floor 
glowed  more  redly,  almost  like  a  large,  smooth  ruby. 

He  heard  the  bellowing  of  the  shorthorn  herd  as  they 
came  across  to  the  kraals  for  the  night.  (There  were 
still  occasional  lions  about.)  And  then  Nantje  came 
in  with  the  coffee. 

She  sat  down  by  his  side  and  began  to  knit. 

"Luce  will  get  the  supper,"  she  said. 

Luce  woke  early  next  morning  and  sat  up  on  her  camp- 
bed,  hugging  her  knees.  The  red  fingers  of  the  sun  were 
only  just  clutching  the  horizon,  and  out  of  the  window 
she  could  see  the  whole  world  still  sleeping,  before  it 
began  that  tremulous  stirring  that  flutters  the  grass  and 
leaves  as  the  day  climbs  into  the  sky.  Luce  had  known 
so  many  dawns.  She  knew  the  exact  moment  that  the 
world  woke,  when  all  the  insects  seemed  suddenly  to  start 
the  day's  work,  when  the  silence  gave  way  to  a  million 
pulsating  sounds.  She  could  see  the  two  gum  trees  stark 
against  the  dim  sky,  and  she  thought  of  Mary  lying  there, 
unaware  of  the  whispering  that  was  just  starting. 

She   used   to   have   monstrous   dreams    about   Mary. 
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Dreadful  things.  Dreams  of  the  awful  thing  that  had 
happened  to  her,  from  which  she  awoke  dry-mouthed 
and  shuddering,  to  lie  awake  torturing  herself  with  won- 
dering about  the  last  tragic  moments  of  Mary's  life. 
And  still  she  saw  vividly  the  kaffir  with  his  brutal  strength 
and  his  wide,  flat  face,  and  she  would  hide  her  shudder- 
ing face  in  her  hands  and  give  long,  dry  sobs  that  seemed 
as  if  they  would  rack  her  to  pieces.  But  lately  these  had 
stopped.  She  could  look  at  the  gum  trees  now  without 
shuddering.  Time  was  veiling  the  thing  in  grey,  kindly 
mists. 

Now,  as  she  looked  at  the  two  grim  sentinels,  just 
touched  with  the  first  orange  rays  of  dawn,  she  thought 
how  peaceful  it  looked.  Quiet  and  untouched.  For  the 
first  time  she  asked  herself  whether  it  wasn't  better  to 
lie  under  the  earth  and  forget.  She  heard  Nantje's 
heavy  footsteps  padding  about  the  house,  and  then  her 
father's  more  solid  tread.  The  cattle  were  moaning  to 
each  other  in  the  kraal — the  big  bull  lifting  his  head 
and  bellowing  to  the  faint  sky — and  then  she  heard  the 
rattle  and  crash  of  the  Cape  cart. 

That  meant  he  was  going  to  town.  She  got  hastily 
out  of  bed  and  threw  on  her  clothes.  The  sun  was  flush- 
ing the  whole  sky,  searching  out  the  dark  shadows  that 
lurked  in  the  morning  and  sending  them  after  the  last 
grey,  fluttering  rags  of  night  as  she  picked  up  her  skirts 
and  ran  out  of  the  sky.  Luce  flung  on  the  blue  dress 
and  hurried  out  into  the  morning. 

Bronson  was  climbing  stiffly  into  the  mulecart.  He 
looked  quite  normal  again  in  his  clean  khaki  and  even 
managed  to  throw  a  certain  air  about  the  decrepit  and 
blistered  Cape  cart.  A  boy  in  a  clean  vest  and  shorts  sat 
by  his  side.  Nantje  stood  by  the  side  of  the  cart,  watch- 
ing the  start  with  a  kind  of  silent  scorn.  She  had  her 
people's    contempt    for    unnecessary    show.      Bronson's 
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attitude  when  he  went  to  town  amused  her,  where  in 
another  woman  it  would  have  aroused  bitterness. 

Luce  stood  silently  by  the  back  door,  and  Bronson 
waved  his  sjambok  at  her.  Nantje  did  not  even  turn 
round.  With  a  sudden  clatter  the  mules  started  forward, 
and  the  cart  rattled  out  of  the  two  posts  that  purported  to 
be  an  entrance  to  the  homestead  and  vanished  among 
the  mists  with  which  the  rising  dew  screened  the  vleis. 

The  two  women  turned  and  went  indoors.  Nantje  had 
merely  thrown  a  dressing-gown  of  violent  blue  flannel 
over  her  voluminous  and  frilled  nightdress.  She  looked 
grotesque  and  enormous.  Luce  looked  astonishingly 
small  and  slim  by  her  side.  Her  dress  clung  to  her  thin 
figure,  and  the  line  of  grace  that  it  gave  her  was  ruined 
by  thick  stockings  and  heavy  shoes. 

"We  shall  make  breakfast,"  said  Nantje,  "and  then 
we  can  clean  the  house." 

Luce  shrugged  her  shoulders.  It  was  always  like  this 
when  Bronson  left  the  homestead  for  some  time.  There 
was  no  need  to  clean  the  house,  but  it  satisfied  Nantje's 
lust  for  power,  this  ability  to  force  Luce  to  clean  an 
already  clean  house.  And  Luce  knew  it  was  useless  to 
protest.  She  had  had  glimpses  of  Nantje's  temper,  and 
she  knew  her  to  be  enormously  strong  and  quite  capable 
of  using  her  strength  to  enforce  her  will.  Besides,  it 
did  not  matter  much. 

Nantje  suddenly  turned. 

"Silent,"  she  said  venomously.  "So!  When  girls 
are  silent,  they  are  sly,  I  know.  Like  your  sister,  so 
sly  and  creeping  about.  It  is  such  things  as  happened 
to  her  that  come  to  ones  that  are  sly." 

She  stood  there  with  her  absurd  flannel  gown  billow- 
ing around  her  and  her  cold  blue  eyes  staring  out  of  her 
face.    Luce  had  got  used  to  that  form  of  attack ;  she  was 
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stoical  by  now.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  again  and 
walked  into  the  kitchen. 

She  began  to  light  the  fire  from  the  pile  of  wood  that 
stood  outside  the  kitchen  door,  and  when  the  flames  had 
begun  to  crackle,  she  went  out  to  the  mealie  hut  and  got 
a  pan  of  mealies  for  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  fowls 
that  wandered  about  the  premises  and  roosted  in  the 
stunted  trees  that  stood  by  the  stables.  A  grindstone 
stood  by  the  stables,  and  Sixpence,  the  odd- job  boy,  was 
sharpening  an  axe,  sluicing  water  over  the  stone,  and 
making  grunting  noises  as  he  whirled  it  round.  He  took 
no  notice  of  her  as  she  passed,  and  kept  his  hat  on; 
but  that  was  rather  the  way  on  the  farm.  Bronson  had 
r never  exacted  much  respect  from  the  natives.  All  he 
asked  was  that  they  should  work.  She  emptied  out  the 
mealies  among  the  excited  fowls  and  went  back  to  the 
kitchen  to  make  mealie  meal  porridge,  which  was  all 
they  ever  had  for  breakfast.  Nantje  considered  that  it 
was  all  that  any  one  could  need. 

The  Boer  woman  was  dressed  when  Luce  came  back 
to  the  kitchen.  She  smelt  strongly  of  coarse  soap,  and 
her  face  shone  with  the  energy  of  her  ablutions.  She 
had  started  the  porridge,  and  merely  motioned  to  Luce  to 
take  the  tray  into  the  living-room. 

"You  make  bad  porridge,"  she  said. 

The  veranda  doors  were  wide  open  in  the  living-room, 
and  Luce  put  the  tray  down  on  the  solid  table  and  went 
and  looked  out  over  the  vlei.  A  pigeon  slithered  down 
the  tin  roof  with  a  devastating  noise.  A  long,  sandy 
track  swept  through  the  vlei,  winding  through  the  long, 
brown  grass  like  a  red  snake.  Red  earth,  thought  Luce, 
red  sand.  Red  earth,  red  sand.  It  was  like  a  formula; 
you  could  stand  there  repeating  it  and  not  need  to  think 
about  anything.  But  suddenly,  in  the  distance,  a  black 
speck  appeared  on  the  track  and  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
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till  at  last  it  became  a  horseman  cantering  slowly  towards 
her.  She  felt  a  tremor  of  excitement.  It  was  so  long 
since  any  one  had  been.  She  went  into  her  bedroom 
and  brushed  her  hair  and  twisted  it  into  a  looser  knot. 

The  Boer  woman  hated  visitors.  Perhaps,  thought 
Luce,  she  would  be  so  rude  that  he  would  go  straight 
on,  and  she  felt  a  pang  of  preliminary  disappointment. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the  house, 
except  the  red  track  winding  through  the  long,  brown 
grass,  and  the  shorthorn  herd  moving  slowly  along,  with 
only  their  heads  showing.  There  was  a  broken-down 
wire  fence  in  front  of  the  garden,  and  a  kaffir  track  that 
ran  parallel  with  the  house  through  a  small  patch  of 
stunted  bush  to  the  little  river  that  ran  sluggishly  through 
the  farm.  A  native  came  up  from  the  river  carrying 
two  pails  of  water,  with  branches  of  trees  thrown  across 
them  to  stop  the  water  from  slopping.  When  he  saw 
Luce  standing  on  the  veranda  he  quickened  his  pace  and 
showed  the  fallacy  of  the  branches.  But  Luce  was  not 
looking  at  him.  The  rider  who  was  drawing  nearer,  with 
an  increasing  clip-clop  of  hoofs,  had  turned  out  to  be 
Tanby,  the  police  sergeant,  and  she  turned  away  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  unhappiness.  She  could  not  have 
said  why;  it  was  just  that  Tanby  was  dull,  and  she 
had  hoped  it  might  be  some  on£  new. 

The  Boer  woman  came  out  of  the  kitchen  with  two 
steaming  basins  of  mealie  meal,  and  stopped  as  she 
heard  the  hoof-beats. 

"So,"  she  observed.  "Always  looking  out  .  .  .  and 
who  comes?    The  policeman !" 

"Yes;  it's  Tanby,"  said  Luce. 

Nantje  went  out  on  to  the  stoep  and  hailed  Tanby  with 
a  geniality  unusual  in  her.  Luce  decided  it  was  because 
she  knew  how  much  she  disliked  him.  Tanby  drew 
up  with  a  clatter. 
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"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Bronson,"  he  said.  "Good 
morning,  Luce." 

"You  come  in  time  for  coffee  and  porridge,"  said 
Nantje.    "Bronson  is  in  town." 

Tanby  threw  his  reins  over  the  horse's  head  and  came 
on  to  the  stoep. 

"There's  a  Black  Watch  boy  following,"  he  said. 
"He'll  look  after  the  animal." 

Luce,  however,  went  silently  out  to  the  horse's  head. 

"I'll  water  him,  Mr.  Tanby,"  she  said.  "He  looks 
tired." 

Luce  led  the  horse  round  to  the  old  stables,  talking  to 
him  and  rubbing  his  soft  nose.  If  only  she  could  have 
had  a  horse  on  the  farm!  But  Bronson  had  no  money 
to  spend  on  that  sort  of  thing ;  Nantje  did  not  want  one, 
and  he  was  quite  content  with  his  own  mules  and  cart; 
they  did  all  he  wanted. 

She  watched  the  horse  plunge  his  nose  into  the  bucket 
of  water,  and  stood  leaning  her  head  against  his  neck 
until  the  Black  Watch  boy  came  and  took  him  from  her. 

Tanby  was  lounging  by  the  breakfast-table  and  talk- 
ing in  a  semi-jocular  tone  to  Nantje.  He  did  not  get  up 
when  Luce  entered,  and  she  sat  down  silently  and  began 
to  eat  her  porridge. 

There  was  something  about  Tanby  that  she  did  not 
like.  He  was  tall  and  dark.  He  would  arrive  off  the 
veldt  after  a  long  journey  looking  as  if  he  had  just  had 
a  bath.  Yet  there  was  something  about  him  that  she  did 
not  like.  Perhaps  it  was  his  manner;  she  didn't  know. 
Or,  perhaps,  his  eyes;  they  never  seemed  really  to  take 
you  in ;  they  lingered  on  you  and  passed  on,  vaguely ;  yet 
there  was  something  about  the  way  they  looked. 

Nantje  suddenly  spoke  to  her. 

"It's  better  you  take  out  the  things  and  then  do  the 
churning,"  she  said. 
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Luce  rose  obediently. 

She  collected  the  breakfast  things  and  went  out  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  flies  were  already  beginning  their 
incessant  buzzing  round  the  wire  window. 

Tanby  looked  at  Nantje  across  the  breakfast-table  and 
took  out  his  pipe.  Nantje  stared  back  with  her  cold, 
intent  eyes. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  do  not  come  for  nothing.  What 
is  it?" 

He  looked  at  her  intently  with  a  smile  at  the  corner 
of  his  mouth.  He  knew  Nantje  .  .  .  and  he  knew  Luce. 
Tanby,  with  that  vague,  flitting  glance,  saw  more  than 
most  people. 

"It's  about  that  kafiir  Bronson  shot,"  he  said,  and  began 
to  fill  his  pipe.  "It  seems  he's  got  a  wife  and  a  brother 
who  are  a  little  annoyed  about  the  whole  thing.  He  was 
a  Matabele,  wasn't  he?" 

"Maybe,"  said  Nantje.  "I  was  never  interested  in 
him."  * 

"Well,  they're  up  in  this  part  somewhere,  and  one  of 
the  native  detectives  heard  that  they  had  sworn  revenge. 
I  came  along  to  tell  Bronson  to  keep  an  eye  on  Luce.  You 
never  know  which  way  it  takes  tjiem,  and  it  might  be  Luce 
they'd  go  for.  The  wife  seems  to  be  an  unusual  woman. 
...  I  shouldn't  take  on  any  strange  boys  without  mak- 
ing inquiries  about  them." 

Nantje  took  out  her  knitting. 

"We  take  very  few  boys,"  she  said  placidly.  "My 
husband  is  a  good  master,  and  they  stay  on." 

"Well,  I've  told  you,"  said  Tanby.  "I  think  I'll  say 
a  few  words  to  Luce  on  the  subject.  I  don't  want  her 
wandering  about  alone  till  I've  got  my  eye  on  these  two. 
...  I  don't  like  crimes  in  my  district." 

"I  should  not  say  anything  to  her,"  said  Nantje.  "She 
is  still  nervous  and  easily  upset.    The  thing  that  happened 
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to  her  sister  still  worries  her;  she  is  a  queer  girl.  She 
thinks  too  much." 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  gentian  eyes,  and  he 
reflected  absently  that  she  must  have  been  good-looking 
once — in  a  way. 

The  Boer  woman  went  on  knitting.  Tanby  smoked 
in  silence. 

In  the  dairy  Luce  saw  to  the  churning.  It  was  a  grass- 
walled  place  with  a  thickly  thatched  roof  and  a  cool,  green 
light  trickled  through  the  grass  mat  that  hung  over  the 
door.  She  never  could  see  the  point  of  the  endless  churn- 
ing. They  were  too  far  from  the  town  to  market  the 
butter,  and  Bronson  used  it  for  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs. 
He  had  been  known  to  grease  his  axles  with  it.  But 
as  she  sluiced  water  through  the  churn,  she  began  to 
wonder  whether  they  were  very  hard  up,  and  what  would 
happen  to  her  if  her  father  were  to  die;  and  it  worried 
her.  She  knew  she  would  have  no  chance  with  the  Boer 
woman,  and  she  could  not  think  what  she  would  do. 

She  put  the  mass  of  yellow  butter  on  the  slab  with  a 
plop,  when  the  grass  mat  over  the  door  was  lifted  and  a 
golden  flood  of  sunlight  illumined  the  dimness.  Tanby 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Mustn't  smoke  in  the  dairy,"  he  said,  with  that  curious 
intonation  of  his  voice  that  always  troubled  her,  and  he 
knocked  his  pipe  out  against  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

He  came  in  and  let  the  grass  mat  swing  to,  plunging 
the  dairy  into  the  sea-green  gloom  again. 

Luce  began  to  blush.  She  felt  a  swimming  sensation 
in  her  head.  She  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  never 
before  had  Tanby  or  any  other  man  ever  come  to  talk 
to  her  when  she  was  alone.  She  felt  an  idiot,  and  then 
blushed  more  deeply  because  she  knew  that  she  was 
blushing.  But  Tanby  had  not  much  to  say.  He  leant 
against  the  slab  and  watched  her  slap  the  butter  with 
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heavy  wooden  bats.  She  did  not  look  at  him ;  but  out  of 
the  corners  of  her  eyes  she  could  see  his  face,  angular 
and  hard,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  her. 

"You  mustn't  think  too  much  about  your  sister/ '  he 
said  at  last.  "You  mustn't  worry ;  it's  a  bad  thing  to  do 
out  here." 

She  stopped  slapping  the  yellow  mass  and  stared 
straight  in  front  of  her  at  the  grass  wall,  trying  to  stop 
the  tears  that  started  to  her  eyes  at  the  mention  of  Mary. 
It  was  so  amazing  that  he  should  be  the  first  person  to 
mention  Mary  to  her  in  an  ordinary  way;  she  did  not 
count  Nantje's  veiled  sneers,  and  her  father  rarely  men- 
tioned her. 

"It  was  somebody's  fault,"  continued  Tanby.  "Some- 
body ought  to  have  seen  how  things  were  shaping  with 
that  kaffir." 

But  Luce  shook  her  head.  She  could  not  repeat 
Mary's:  "It's  that  kaffir  .  .  .  that  kaffir!"  She  shook 
her  head  and  her  fingers  twisted  round  each  other  in- 
stinctively. 

"She'd  be  attractive  if  she  had  a  chance,"  thought 
Tanby;  "there's  something  wrong  here — probably  the 
Boer  woman."  He  looked  at  Luce's  profile  and  noted 
the  straight,  small  nose  and  the  well-cut  chin,  and  her 
soft,  dark  hair  that  had  the  remotest  signs  of  a  wave  in 
it.  He  was  a  man  who  was  interested  in  anything  odd, 
and  he  found  the  average  family  in  Rhodesia  more  deadly 
dull  and  commonplace  than  anything  he  had  ever  known. 
This  Bronson  crowd  were  odd.  The  Boer  woman  was 
interesting.  Suddenly  he  leant  forward  and  patted  Luce's 
hand. 

"Don't  brood,"  he  said;  "it  doesn't  do  any  good." 

Luce  looked  up  at  him  with  drowned  eyes  and  he  felt 
a  twinge  of  pity,  and  then  the  grass  mat  lifted  again 
and  Nantje  came  in. 
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"So,"  she  said.  "Mr.  Tanby,  your  boy  has  got  your 
horse  ready." 

"Thanks,"  said  Tanby  easily.  "Good-bye,  Luce;  I've 
got  to  be  getting  along." 

Nantje  held  the  mat  aside  till  he  went  out,  and  then 
she  followed  him.  Luce  felt  her  cold  eyes  staring  at 
her  long  after  she  had  gone.  "Sly  .  .  .  so  .  .  .  like 
the  other  one  .  .  .  that  kaffir.  .  .  ." 

Luce  bit  her  lip,  pushed  back  her  hair  wearily,  then 
went  on  churning,  churning,  churning,  while  the  pigeons 
•kloo-klooed  from  the  roof  of  the  homestead  and  the 
lierd  lowed  in  the  distance.  There  came  the  sound  of 
.hoofs,  a  cry,  and  she  was  alone  again. 
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WHEN  Bronson  was  in  Salisbury  he  invariably  stayed 
at  the  Queen's.  It  had  been  there  before  Meikle's, 
and  he  felt  a  sentimental  affection  for  it.  Salisbury  was 
getting  civilised  now.  People  went  about  in  lounge  suits, 
and  the  place  was  a  morass  of  cliques.  What  cliques! 
Not  that  it  mattered  to  him  ...  he  was  all  right.  Mem- 
ber of  the  club  and  so  forth.  But  people  were  beginning 
to  consider  their  social  standing.  Rather  funny,  he 
thought,  considering  everything.  When  he  first  came  out, 
every  one  knew  every  one;  but  now!  Good  Lord,  there 
were  more  distinctions  than  in  a  provincial  town  in  Eng- 
land. Again,  not  that  it  mattered  to  him.  He  chucked  all 
that  sort  of  thing  when  he  came  out  so  long  ago.  Some- 
where in  England  he  supposed  his  family  were  still  look- 
ing down  their  noses  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

He  suddenly  took  a  long  pull  at  his  whisky  and  soda. 
He  was  getting  on ;  something  ought  to  be  done  for  Luce. 
He  thought  of  his  wife;  suddenly  remembered  her  fore- 
head all  wet  with  sweat  under  his  hand  when  she  died  in 
that  damnably  hot  spell,  her  dark  hair  all  wet  and  dis- 
hevelled. It  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  wonder  why 
she  had  come  out  with  him  after  that  scandal  at  his 
club.  She  could  so  easily  have  stayed  in  England  and  cast 
him  off  with  the  rest  of  them ;  but  she  had  come  out  with 
him — and  died. 

He  thought  he'd  go  round  to  the  club  and  talk  to  some 
one.    He  took  a  rickshaw  and  went  up  the  steps  slowly. 

27 
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Jimmy  Barens  was  in  the  bar.  He  called  to  him  to- 
have  a  drink.  Barens  had  come  to  the  country  about  the 
same  time.  He  was  doing  well,  people  said.  A  cheer- 
ful, fat  man  in  a  creased  suit. 

"You're  not  looking  up  to  the  mark,"  said  Barens  as 
they  settled  down  in  two  long  wicker  chairs.  "Better 
get  vetted  by  Harden  while  you're  in  town." 

"I'm  all  right,"  said  Bronson.  "Bit  bothered  though 
about  Luce.     The  child  mopes." 

Barens  looked  at  him.  He  knew  all  about  Mary,  every- 
body did;  and  he  detected  the  Boer  woman.  Long  ago 
he  had  loved  Bronson's  wife;  long  ago,  before  he  had 
married  Marian  Detergin  and  been  absorbed  into  the 
Civil  Service  set. 

"Send  her  along  to  us  for  a  visit,"  he  said  impulsively. 
"The  place  is  always  full  of  kids  fooling  around.  She 
can  make  friends  with  my  girls." 

Bronson  hesitated. 

"Give  the  kid  a  chance,"  urged  Barens.  "She  can't 
have  much  fun  down  in  your  part  of  the  country.  There's 
no  one  there  except — well,  no  one  decent." 

He  had  been  going  to  say  Boers. 

Bronson  smiled  wearily.  "I  think  I  will,"  he  answered. 
"Thanks." 

The  sunlight  fell  in  streaks  between  the  veranda  pillars, 
and  lay  hotly  on  the  tiled  floor.  For  a  fleeting  moment 
Bronson  thought  of  the  floors  at  the  farm  in  the  square, 
ugly,  tin-roofed  house.  Barens,  looking  at  him,  noticed 
the  pinched  line  of  his  mouth  and  the  sagging  look  about 
his  eyes.    He  shook  his  head. 

"How  are  things  going?"  he  asked  casually. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Quite  all  right.  I'm  not  hard 
up,  Jimmy." 

"One  of  the  lucky  ones,"  said  Barens.  "I'm  perpetu- 
ally hard  up." 
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He  launched  out  on  a  long  discussion  of  farming  in 
general.  He  strongly  disapproved  of  this  new  plan  of 
letting  all  sorts  of  youngsters  into  the  country,  and  start- 
ing them  off  on  farms  after  they  had  been  about  six 
months  on  some  one  else's  farm  learning.  Learning! 
Good  Lord!  and  paying  ten  pounds  a  month  for  it. 
Farmers  ought  to  be  glad  to  take  a  white  man  for  nothing 
and  let  him  learn  and  earn  his  keep  at  the  same  time. 
Besides,  half  the  farmers  themselves  didn't  know  how  to 
farm.  Ridiculous,  he  called  it.  But  tobacco,  now.  That 
was  the  crop.  Bronson  ought  to  grow  tobacco.  Good, 
red,  sandy  soil — that  was  all.  A  few  barns,  and  you 
made  your  fortune. 

Bronson  began  to  listen.  He  would  like  to  make  his 
fortune  and  send  Luce  away.  Send  her  somewhere 
where  she  would  not  be  dependent  on  Nantje.  He  always 
saw  things  more  clearly  in  Salisbury.  On  the  farm 
Nantje  seemed  too  strong,  almost  overpowering.  It  never 
seemed  worth  while  arguing  with  her. 

Barens  went  on.  He  had  a  youngster  at  the  farm 
now.  Good  lad.  Got  brains.  And  knew  tobacco.  Why 
didn't  Bronson  take  him  on?  He  wanted  two  men  for 
tobacco.  Give  him  ten  pounds  a  month  and  his  keep. 
He'd  be  quite  satisfied.  He  was  only  a  youngster;  but 
good.     His  head  screwed  on  all  right. 

Bronson  said  he'd  think  it  over. 

At  about  six  o'clock  he  decided  he'd  change  from  the 
Queen's  to  Meikle's.  There  was  something  about  the 
Queen's  that  reminded  him  of  Jenny.  She  had  been  there 
once  or  twice  talking  to  all  sorts  of  people — people  that 
weren't  known  in  Salisbury  nowadays.  Awful  nonsense. 
If  Jenny  could  talk  to  them,  anybody  could.  But  then  it 
needed  breeding  like  Jenny's  to  make  one  feel  at  home 
anywhere.  Well,  not  at  home,  but  untouched  by  the 
difference  in  people,  because  you  were  quite  sure  of  your 
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own  position.  These  people  weren't.  That  was  what 
made  them  so  anxious  about  it. 

Meikle's  was  big  and  modern — surprisingly  modern ;  a 
big  building  surrounded  by  wide  balconies  where  you 
could  sit  and  watch  the  sun  sink  slowly  out  of  the  sky, 
and  then  go  down  into  the  long  lounge  and  drink  whisky 
and  meet  people — all  sorts  of  people.  The  place  seemed 
full  of  new  settlers ;  all  hopeful. 

Mrs.  Wild,  sitting  in  the  lounge,  saw  him  come  in, 
and  shook  her  head.  She  disapproved  of  him,  and  only 
answered  his  exaggerated  bow  with  a  cold  nod.  Once 
she  had  wished  to  do  something  about  the  two  girls,  but 
Nantje  had  intervened  and  Bronson  had  refused  to  let 
them  come  and  stay  with  her;  and  then  that  dreadful 
thing  had  happened.  In  some  obscure  way,  for  she  was 
not  a  particularly  analytical  woman,  Mrs.  Wild  saw  the 
hand  of  Nantje  in  that,  and  she  could  not  forgive  Bron- 
son. 

But  Bronson  was  not  particularly  interested  in  Mrs. 
Wild.  He  had  had  enough  drinks  to  make  him  feel  cheer- 
ful, and  with  a  large  cigar  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was 
again  among  more  or  less  civilised  people.  There  were 
some  smart  women,  in  Salisbury  nowadays,  and  if  he 
made  that  fortune  out  of  tobacco  it  was  not  too  late, 
he  thought,  for  him  to  try  his  luck  with  some  of  them. 
The  long  bright  lounge  amused  him.  It  was  so  com- 
pletely without  character.  It  was  not  like  anything  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  Indian  waiters  failed  to  divest  it  of 
its  air  of  being  a  superior  boarding-house.  It  was  long 
and  bright  and  comfortable,  but  there  was  something 
about  it  that  insisted  on  reminding  one  of  those  com- 
fortable hotels  in  England  that  are  only  once  removed 
from  the  boarding-house,  and  have  separate  tables. 

By  and  by  Mrs.  Wild  went  in  to  dine,  accompanied  by 
her  son.    They  passed  close  by,  but  did  not  speak  to  him. 
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Then  a  party  of  young  people  came,  laughing  and  talking. 
The  girls  were  pretty,  but  they  giggled  all  the  time.  Ap- 
parently they  could  not  speak  without  an  outburst  of  high- 
pitched  laughter.  The  men  were  young  farmers,  quite 
nice-looking  boys,  and  seemed  to  be  just  out  from  Eng- 
land. Bronson  wondered  vaguely  how  they  managed  to 
stand  the  giggling.  The  girls  seemed  to  regard  themselves 
as  immensely  smart  and  amusing ;  they  looked  in  a  super- 
cilious manner  at  several  people  who  were  sitting  in  the 
lounge.  A  man  stood  up  and  spoke  to  one  of  them.  She 
answered  him  curtly  and  followed  her  companions,  and 
there  followed  another  gust  of  giggling,  obviously  about 
the  man  who  had  spoken  to  her. 

"Abominable  manners !"  said  Bronson  aloud. 

"They're  always  like  that,"  said  a  voice  beside  him. 
"In  debt  to  the  whole  town,  appalling  manners,  hardly 
any  morals,  but  consumed  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
heaven-sent  superiority  to  the  mere  tradesman." 

"Who  are  they?"  asked  Bronson.  "I'm  hardly  ever 
in  town  myself,  but  it  seems  to  change  in  a  few  months." 

He  recognised  the  man  as  a  land  agent  who  dealt  in 
mules,  cattle  and  horses,  and  occasionally  acted  as  an 
auctioneer. 

"Mona  Garshon  and  her  friends,"  said  the  man. 

"But  I  thought  she  had  a  brother  who  ran  an  agency 
here,"  said  Bronson. 

"Oh,  yes!"  the  man  laughed.  "He's  going  broke 
over  it  as  well,  but  they  regard  that  as  a  humorous  descent 
from  their  Olympian  heights — he  wasn't  meant  to  do  it. 
But  he  hadn't  even  the  brains  to  pass  into  the  Civil 
Service,  not  even  with  his  father's  pull  behind  him." 

"It  seems  to  annoy  you,"  said  Bronson. 

"Well,  wouldn't  it  annoy  you?"  said  the  man.  "They 
don't  mind  coming  down  to  your  office  and  being  awfully 
sweet  when  they  want  to  buy  anything  on  credit — they'll 
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even  flirt  with  you,  some  of  them;  and  then  they  can't 
see  you,  their  eyesight's  so  bad,  when  they  meet  you  any- 
where.,, 

"That's  pretty  cool,"  said  Bronson.  "Well,  I  must 
be  getting  along."  He  finished  his  drink,  said  good  night 
to  the  disgruntled  land  agent  and  went  over  to  the  club. 

It  was  a  perfect  night.  The  kopje  loomed  over  Salis- 
bury like  an  immense  black  spirit,  silhouetted  against  a 
pale  indigo  that  looked  as  if  the  colour  was  gleaming 
through  curtains  of  fine  net — a  kind  of  diffused  effect. 
Manica  Road  was  deserted  and  left  with  a  few  lamps  and 
an  occasional  lounging  rickshaw  boy.  By  night,  with 
the  kopje  looming  over  it,  it  achieved  a  glamour  that 
was  lost  in  the  daytime  in  a  maze  of  American  cars,  plate- 
glass  windows,  tea-shops  and  red  dust,  combined  with 
women  in  cretonne  dresses  and  men  in  lounge  suits  and 
topees. 

Bronson  walked  slowly  towards  the  club,  a  white- 
pillared  building  whose  twinkling  lights  shone  out  to 
the  right  of  the  hotel.  He  found  Barens  in  the  bar, 
still  talking  about  tobacco;  this  time  to  a  tall  boy  in  a 
dinner-jacket,  who  looked  younger  than  he  was  on  ac- 
count of  his  fair  hair  and  thin,  cheerful  face. 

"Hallo!"  said  Barens  jovially  when  he  saw  Bronson. 
"This  is  the  lad  I  was  telling  you  about.  Peter,  this 
is  Bronson.  Now  what  about  some  dinner  and  we'll 
talk  things  over?" 

Over  dinner  both  Bronson  and  Barens  became  expan- 
sive, but  Peter  Torre  remained  somewhat  silent.  He  did 
not  like  the  white-haired  man  with  the  Oxford  accent  and 
vacillating  manner;  moreover,  he  had  heard  stories  of  the 
farm  and  Bronson.  Barens,  however,  was  set  upon 
doing  Bronson  a  good  turn  for  old  time's  sake,  and 
beneath  his  genial  manner  he  was  quite  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  thought  of  Bronson's  daughter,  his  old  love's  girl, 
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at  the  mercy  of  the  odious  Boer  woman,  and  he  had  de- 
cided that  Peter  was  the  man  for  the  job.  Should  any- 
thing happen  to  Bronson,  and  he  did  not  like  the  look  of 
him  with  those  lines  and  bags  under  his  eyes,  Peter  would 
be  on  the  spot  to  look  after  the  girl ;  and  because  Barens 
had  done  a  lot  for  him  since  he  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try, the  boy  did  not  like  to  refuse.  Before  the  end  of  the 
evening  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  go  to  the 
farm  next  week.  It  was  sufficiently  early  in  the  season 
to  get  the  barns  built,  and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get  his 
seed  beds  ready  in  plenty  of  time. 

He  left  the  two  older  men  waxing  hilarious,  and  went 
off  to  join  Mona  Garshon's  party  and  receive  her  con- 
dolences. 

Bronson  returned  to  Meikle's  later,  somewhat  fuddled. 
He  had  an  idea  that  Jenny  was  waiting  for  him,  that 
she  could  not  stand  the  floors  at  the  farm.  They  were 
so  red — like  blood. 

But  when  he  got  to  his  room  he  found  the  Boer  woman 
there  sitting  on  the  bed,  her  hands  folded  across  her 
stomach. 

She  was  dressed  in  her  town  clothes — a  silk  dress  that 
she  had  had  for  many  years  and  miraculously  preserved 
from  moth,  and  a  straw  hat  with  a  wavy  brim  and  a 
wreath  of  many-coloured  flowers.  She  looked  at  him 
contemptuously,  and  refused  to  give  any  reason  for  her 
unheard-of  behaviour  until  he  was  sober. 

She  sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  and  staring  at  him 
with  her  irritating  unwinking  gaze,  while  he  asked  where 
Luce  was.  To  that  she  vouchsafed  a  brief:  "On  the 
farm."  He  went  white,  the  blood  drained  slowly  out 
of  his  face  and  he  looked  at  Nantje  with  eyes  that  were 
a  little  haunted.  He  said  no  more,  but  went  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  her  still  rocking  with  a  secret  smile  on 
her  lips. 
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In  the  entrance  hall  he  found  Peter  Torre  saying  good 
night  to  Mona  and  Barens  plying  her  with  elderly 
courtship.  He  blundered  into  their  midst  and  caught 
Barens  urgently  by  the  arm.  Mona  looked  at  him  dis- 
dainfully and  went  off  with  her  cavaliers.  Peter  stood 
awkwardly  by,  feeling  involved  now  in  whatever  Bronson 
had  on  hand. 

But  Barens,  when  he  heard  Bronson's  tale,  began  to 
curse. 

"Damn  the  woman;  damn  the  woman!"  he  kept  repeat- 
ing. 

Peter  stepped  forward. 

"Can  I  do  anything?"  he  asked. 

"I  ought  to  get  out  there — I  ought  to  get  out  there," 
said  Bronson  stupidly. 

"Where's  your  cart?"  asked  Barens,  stopping  his  com- 
mination  for  a  moment. 

"At  the  siding."  Bronson  looked  helplessly  around. 
He  was  beginning  to  feel  ill  again. 

"Tell  you  what,"  said  Peter  suddenly,  "couldn't  I 
take  him  out  in  your  car?" 

"Car — car?"  said  Bronson.  That  pain  was  catching 
him  in  the  side  again  like  a  gigantic  stitch. 

He  crumpled  slowly  up  and  sank  to  the  floor. 

"That's  done  it,"  said  Barens.  "He's  done  in.  I  knew 
he  was  looking  like  death  as  soon  as  I  saw  him." 

"Look  here,"  said  Peter,  "if  it's  urgent  I'll  go  alone. 
I'll  find  the  way  all  right.  It's  along  the  main  Lulapi 
road,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  you'd  better  do  that,"  said  Barens,  who  was 
kneeling  by  Bronson's  side.  "You'll  see  a  notice  where  to 
turn  off,  and  the  headlights  are  good.  It's  about  sixty 
miles.  You  can  do  it  in  two  hours  if  you  drive  like 
hell." 

"Right  you  be!"  said  Peter. 
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He  did  not  look  at  Bronson  again,  but  went  off  to 
change  and  get  the  car.  In  about  twenty  minutes  he 
swung  out  of  Salisbury  in  Barens's  Buick,  and  began  to 
let  her  out  along  the  dim  road. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  behind  the  kopje. 


Chapter  III 

IT  was  in  the  afternoon.  Luce  had  finished  the  butter 
and  then  washed  her  red  eyes  with  cold  water.  She 
was  sitting  in  the  old  mealie  hut  watching  an  attenuated 
sunbeam  travel  slowly  across  the  floor ;  she  felt  exhausted. 
The  morning's  fit  of  crying  had  left  her  feeling 
vaguely  ill,  and,  in  an  odd  way,  aware  of  Tanby.  He 
hovered  about  in  the  background  of  her  mind,  persistently 
and  not  unpleasantly.  But  as  she  began  to  think  more  or 
less  coherently  she  heard  Nantje  calling  her. 

A  lizard  ran  up  the  wire  door  as  she  went  towards  it 
and  remained  motionless  just  above  it.  It  seemed  part 
and  parcel  of  the  hot,  useless  day.  Just  heat  and  dust  and 
futility,  like  a  lizard  motionless  above  a  door,  doing  noth- 
ing, just  existing. 

The  Boer  woman  was  standing  on  the  veranda,  looking 
along  the  road. 

"So,"  she  said  complacently,  and  looked  at  Luce's  red 
eyes;  "so — well,  I  have  sent  to  Nielsen  to  say  I  would 
like  the  loan  of  his  cart  to  go  and  see  his  wife  this  after- 
noon." 

"All  right!"  said  Luce. 

Nantje  turned  to  the  road  again  and  drummed  her  fin- 
gers along  the  edge  of  the  veranda  door. 

"You  would  not  like  to  come  with  me?" 

"No,  thanks!"  Luce  sank  into  a  wicker  chair  and 
brushed  her  forehead  with  her  hand. 

"No."  Nantje  shook  her  head  slowly  and  looked 
somehow  pursed  about  the  entire  face.  "They  are  Boer 
people — so?" 

"I've  got  a  bad  headache,"  said  Luce. 

36 
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"So."  Nantje  nodded  her  head  in  time  to  the  drum- 
ming of  her  fingers.    "So — a  headache,  is  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Too  much  talking  in  that  dairy  perhaps,  or  per- 
haps     You  did  not  talk  much  with  that  Tanby?" 

But  Luce  did  not  answer.  She  felt  her  lips  beginning 
to  tremble  again. 

Nielsen's  Cape  cart  appeared  in  the  distance. 

"It's  a  fine  cart,"  said  Nantje,  "with  a  good  horse.  It's 
only  the  Dutch  can  look  after  their  horses  here  and  have 
a  fine  horse  like  that  to  drive  in  a  cart.  Now  with  mules 
you  can't  get  along  quick.  It's  the  Dutch  know  how  to 
break  horses." 

"Isn't  it  a  hot  time  to  drive  ?"  asked  Luce  listlessly. 

"Oh,  no!  Nielsen's  horse  makes  nothing  of  the  heat. 
He  is  a  fine  horse." 

She  was  wearing  a  cloak  that  covered  her  completely. 
Luce  wondered  wearily  how  on  earth  she  managed  to 
wear  it  and  not  melt,  but  the  Boer  woman  appeared  un- 
conscious of  it.  She  seemed  pleased  out  of  all  reason  at 
the  idea  of  her  visit  to  Vrouw  Nielsen.  She  had  even 
put  on  her  best  hat. 

The  cart  drew  up,  and  the  kaffir  who  was  driving  let 
out  a  yell  to  announce  his  arrival  and  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  any  native  that  might  be  about  to  his  elevated 
position. 

Nantje  wrapped  her  cloak  carefully  about  her.  She 
looked  astonishingly  bulky. 

"Well,  good-bye,  Luce !"  she  said.  "Maybe  you'll  see 
to  the  supper." 

Luce  nodded. 

"It's  a  fine  horse,"  said  Nantje  again.  "I  have  often 
told  your  father  it  would  be  good  if  he  were  to  buy  a 
horse  from  Nielsen  instead  of  those  two  mules — so  slow, 
so  good  for  nothing,  those  mules." 
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"At  any  rate,"  said  Luce  suddenly,  "he  feeds  the  mules. 
That  horse  looks  as  if  he  never  had  anything  to  eat  at 
all." 

The  Boer  woman  did  not  answer.  She  unlatched  the 
veranda  door  and  went  out.  She  turned  as  she  got  into 
the  cart  and  smiled  at  Luce. 

"Fed  or  not,"  she  said,  "the  horse  will  get  me  where  I 
want  to  go,  and  that  is  all  that  matters." 

She  climbed  into  the  cart  with  some  difficulty  as  the 
step  was  high,  and  she  had  to  step  on  the  hub  of  the 
wheel  in  order  to  reach  it.  Her  cloak  was  still  clutched 
round  her,  with  one  hand  holding  it  tightly  against  her 
chest.  The  boy  lolled  in  the  cart.  Then  he  whipped  up 
the  bony  horse,  and  with  an  enormous  jolt  the  cart  clat- 
tered off  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Everything  was  suddenly  very  peaceful.  The  little 
cloud  of  dust  that  Nantje  and  the  cart  had  left  behind 
subsided.  The  whole  house  seemed  to  take  a  deep  breath 
and  compose  itself.  Luce  sank  into  a  long  wicker  chair 
and  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  nerves  that  were  perpetually 
alert  when  Nantje  was  about  slowly  relaxed.  Between 
the  reed  mats  that  hung  round  the  veranda  she  could  see  a 
bottle-brush  shrub,  with  a  honey  bird  hovering  over  its 
drooping  red  blossoms.  From  the  distance  came  the  long- 
drawn-out  howl  of  a  native  driving  oxen.  Cattle  were 
lowing.     She  closed  her  eyes  and  fell  asleep. 

It  was  dusk  when  she  awoke.  The  sun  was  almost  out 
of  sight  and  the  veldt  was  full  of  the  afterglow.  Every- 
thing was  etched  sharply  against  the  queer  light.  The 
banana  trees  to  the  right  of  the  house  waved  their  tat- 
tered leaves  slowly,  golden  against  a  distant  haze  of  trees. 
The  place  was  entirely  quiet.  That  uncanny  quiet  that 
comes  with  the  cessation  of  all  ordinary  familiar  sounds. 
The  doves  had  stopped  kloo-klooing.  The  house  was 
deathly  still.    She  felt  a  sudden  pang  of  alarm. 
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She  went  into  the  neglected  patch  of  garden  in  front 
and  called  Sixpence. 

After  an  appreciable  interval  he  came. 

"Where  is  the  Missis  ?"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head  and  grinned.  Then  he  waved  his 
hand  vaguely  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  siding.  He 
looked  knowing  and  slightly  insolent. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Luce  sharply,  "the  Missis  went  to  Boss 
Nielsen's ;  do  you  know  where  she  is  now?" 

He  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another  and  looked  in- 
tentionally stupid.  Luce  stifled  a  desire  to  cuff  his  head 
and  turned  on  her  heel. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "get  out!" 

From  the  compound  came  the  thrumming  of  a  Kaffir 
piano  and  the  sound  of  a  tom-tom.  A  boy  was  coughing, 
a  cough  that  resulted  from  the  chewing  of  dakh.  There 
was  more  noise  than  usual  and  bursts  of  loud  laughter. 
It  sounded  like  the  beginnings  of  a  beer-drink. 

"It's  horribly  lonely,"  said  Luce,  staring  at  the  grave 
between  the  gum  trees;  and  then  she  looked  behind  her. 
She  almost  expected  to  see  some  one  there.  It  seemed  im- 
possible to  be  so  entirely  alone.  No  Nantje  rocking  in- 
terminably in  the  chair  that  she  used  every  evening;  no 
Nantje  knitting  and  rocking  and  staring  in  front  of  her 
with  those  inscrutable  blue  eyes.  But  there  was  no  Nantje, 
only  that  oppressive  solitude  and  the  rising  din  from  the 
compound. 

They  had  got  beer  in  the  compound.  But  one  thing 
that  Bronson  did  not  allow  was  beer.  There  was  no  re- 
serve near,  and  the  rapoko  was  all  locked  up.  She  went 
round  to  the  back  and  looked  at  the  hut  where  Bronson 
kept  his  grain ;  there  had  been  a  few  sacks  of  rapoko  there 
that  he  had  traded.  The  padlock  was  gone;  she  tried  to 
remember  when  she  had  last  seen  it  on ;  it  had  been  open 
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for  some  days,  she  remembered,  and  suddenly  felt  a  cold 
sensation  round  her  heart. 

The  sun  had  gone.  The  bullfrogs  by  the  little  river 
began  a  maddening  chorus.  Luce  went  round  to  the 
front  of  the  house  again  and  leant  against  the  veranda 
door.  Sickening  waves  of  fear  surged  over  her,  and  she 
pressed  the  palms  of  her  hands  against  her  temples  to 
try  and  stop  the  pulses  beating.  The  gathering  darkness 
seemed  to  swoop  down  on  her  as  she  turned  and  pulled 
at  the  veranda  door.  It  had  caught.  She  tugged  and 
pulled  dementedly,  giving  little  gasping  cries,  and,  as  the 
catch  gave,  she  stumbled  frenziedly  into  the  house  and 
shut  all  the  doors. 

How  horrible  a  thing  is  an  empty  house!  Full  of 
shadows  and  a  sense  of  waiting.  Luce  seemed  to  hear 
Mary  whispering :  "That  kaffir,  Luce — that  kaffir."  Mary 
had  lived  in  a  fear  like  this  for  months  before  she  died. 

She  caught  at  the  vanishing  threads  of  courage  and 
went  into  her  father's  room  and  lit  the  lamp.  It  reflected 
pleasantly  in  the  polished  door  of  the  old  Dutch  cupboard 
and  made  a  pool  of  light  on  the  gleaming  floor.  She  went 
to  the  drawer  where  he  kept  his  revolver.    It  was  gone. 

Then  she  knew  that  Nantje  had  meant  something  hor- 
rible when  she  went  away  that  afternoon.  The  trapped, 
helpless  feeling.  Nantje  had  left  her  to  something  mon- 
strous, something  unknown.  In  the  compound  the  noise 
was  becoming  louder.  They  were  singing.  Some  of  the 
boys  had  been  to  the  mission,  and  a  travesty  of  "Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers!"  floated  derisively  across  the  night. 
She  saw  herself  dimly  in  the  mirror  and  almost  screamed. 
It  was  as  though  something  stared  at  her  across  the  room, 
with  eyes  gleaming  between  strands  of  hair.  She  could 
not  remember  clutching  at  her  hair.  .  .  . 

The  outside  doors  were  not  worth  anything.  They 
hung  on  broken  hinges  and  wers  latched  with  mere  hooks ; 
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even  the  doors  of  the  rooms  would  give  with  one  good 
heave. 

A  sudden  raucous  yell  came  from  the  compound,  and  a 
burst  of  drumming.  They  were  certainly  getting  drunk, 
but  it  wasn't  only  that.  It  was  something  that  the  Boer 
woman  knew  and  that  she  did  not;  something  the  Boer 

woman  expected  to  happen ;  something But  her  mind 

balked,  and  she  gave  a  long,  shuddering  sob. 

With  sudden  nervous  energy  she  drew  the  curtains 
across  the  window.  It  removed  the  horrible  feeling  that 
prying  eyes  might  be  watching,  and  then  she  went  on  to  the 
veranda  and  looked  out  through  the  wire-netting.  Ob- 
scurely she  could  see  the  two  gum  trees.  There  was  no 
moon,  only  a  pale  indigo  sky  powdered  with  stars. 

That  awful,  bestial  noise  in  the  compound!  Drunken 
kaffirs  .  .  .  and  herself.  .  .  .  She  flung  herself  out  of 
the  house  and  ran  like  a  mad  thing  towards  the  grave 
on  the  rising  ground. 

And  as  she  ran  the  noise  from  the  kaffirs  grew  fainter 
and  was  almost  drowned  by  her  own  sobbing  breath,  till 
she  stumbled  and  fell  on  the  little  mound  that  was  the 
grave,  where  there  was  only  the  stirring  of  the  wind 
among  the  leaves  and  the  rustling  of  the  stiff  grass.  The 
tom-toms  sounded  far  away.  She  remembered  with  a 
sudden  hope  that  she  had  never  seen  a  native  near  the 
grave. 

Sitting  on  the  mound  she  felt  less  alone.  The  night  was 
full  of  a  million  tiny  sounds  and  the  uncanny  sense  of 
being  alone  where  there  ought  to  be  people  had  gone.  It 
was  natural  to  be  alone  there.  No  one  else  ever  went 
there.  But  it  was  cold.  She  was  no  longer  frightened, 
but  it  was  very  cold.  She  began  to  get  stiff,  and  tried  to 
think  how  long  she  had  been  there  and  what  the  time  was. 
It  seemed  like  hours. 

Suddenly  the  light  in  the  bedroom  went  out.     It  had 
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been  shining  like  a  watchful  eye  from  the  house,  and  it 
went  out  as  if  it  had  been  knocked  over.  Her  heart  be- 
gan to  beat  in  dull,  heavy  thuds. 

She  could  see  nothing.  She  thought  she  heard  the 
veranda  door  close,  but  it  might  have  been  imagination 
or  the  slight  wind.  It  was  a  very  light  door.  She  lis- 
tened intently,  but  the  thudding  of  her  heart  sounded  in 
her  ears  and  drowned  everything  else. 

She  thought  that  some  one  might  be  creeping  towards 
her  in  the  dark,  that  a  towering  form  would  rise  out  of 
the  grass  and  blot  out  the  sky. 

She  felt  sick;  she  felt  a  sudden  singing  in  her  ears; 
she  felt  a  dreadful  ghastly  feeling  that  her  self-control 
was  ebbing  away,  and  that  in  a  minute  she  would  be 
nothing  but  a  lunatic,  gibbering  thing  lost  and  drowned 
in  that  sea  of  fear ;  that  she  would  scream  and  scream. 

But  nothing  happened.  The  grass  rustled  and  the  wind 
sighed  among  the  leaves.  In  the  compound  they  were  still 
singing.     She  sat  huddled  up  on  the  grave. 

It  might  have  been  hours  or  minutes ;  she  could  not 
tell.  The  compound  fires  were  still  burning  brightly,  and 
they  were  still  singing.  Suddenly  a  distinct  sound  caught 
her  ear.  Something  was  stealthily  moving  near  by.  She 
clapped  her  hand  over  her  mouth  and  the  sky  seemed  to 
reel  towards  her. 

A  tall  kaffir  rose  out  of  the  long  grass  that  fringed  the 
open  space  round  the  grave. 

Luce  rocked  backwards  and  forwards.  She  could  not 
get  up ;  she  could  not  run.  All  the  strength  ebbed  out  of 
her  body,  and  she  stayed  staring  with  wild  eyes. 

"Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  Mary!"  she  whispered. 

The  tall  native  stood  and  looked  at  her.  He  was  not 
drunk,  she  noticed. 

"I  am  M'Kwaki,"  he  said,  "brother  of  M'Kwelo." 

She  stared  at  him  dully,  still  rocking. 
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He  wore  a  leopard  skin,  she  noticed.  Funny  how  her 
mind  went  on  working  when  her  body  had  ceased  to  act. 
He  wore  a  leopard  skin — and  the  half -moon.  But  there 
were  no  chiefs  near  that  were  entitled  to  the  half -moon. 

His  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  way  off  because 
of  the  singing  in  her  ears.  A  deep  humming  was  coming 
across  the  air. 

Barens's  headlights  were  good.  They  shone  like  small 
searchlights  on  the  eerie  scene  by  the  grave.  Peter  saw 
the  girl  hunched  on  the  little  mound  and  the  nigger  stand- 
ing like  a  statue;  and  as  the  light  swung  on  to  them  the 
nigger  ran  like  a  deer  through  the  long  grass  and  vanished, 
and  the  girl  crumpled  up  into  a  heap. 

"I  am  seeing  life,"  said  Peter  to  himself  as  he  carried 
Luce  down  towards  the  house.  "And  all  on  one  night, 
too." 

The  veranda  door  was  swinging  open,  and  he  went 
in  and  deposited  her  on  the  long  wicker  chair. 

"What  do  we  do  now?"  he  inquired  of  the  unresponsive 
night.     "Strike  a  match  and  light  a  lamp." 

The  noise  in  the  compound  continued  unabated  when 
Luce  struggled  back  to  consciousness.  She  saw  Peter 
standing  in  the  doorway  leading  from  the  passage,  and 
stared  a  little  vaguely  until  remembrance  began  to  sweep 
over  her  in  great  waves. 

"Hallo!"  said  Peter.     "Feeling  better?" 

But  she  did  not  answer.  She  began  to  cry.  ,  Tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks  in  a  perfect  rain,  and  she  made 
no  effort  to  brush  them  away.  She  did  not  know  why  she 
was  crying;  she  felt  rather  happy.  Probably  it  was  all 
a  dream,  and  there  was  no  young  man  looking  anxiously 
at  her  from  the  doorway.  Probably  Nantje  was  snoring 
in  the  big  feather  bed,  and  the  grave  on  the  rise  and  the 
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big  kaffir  were  just  nightmares.  But  anyway  it  was  a 
nice  enough  feeling  lying  there  on  the  wicker  chair  and 
seeing  that  young  man  looking  at  her  as  if  he  really  cared 
about  her  crying. 

"I  say,"  he  said,  "don't  cry.  It's  all  right.  There's 
nothing  to  worry  about." 

He  put  the  lamp  down  on  the  rickety  veranda  table, 
pulled  out  a  large  pocket  handkerchief  and  began  to  wipe 
her  eyes. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  Luce.    "I  feel  silly." 

"You're  being  silly,"  said  Peter.  "I  never  heard  any- 
thing so  silly  as  sitting  about  the  veldt  in  the  middle  of 
the  night." 

"It's  cold!" 

"Of  course  it's  cold,  and  of  course  you're  cold!  These 
nights  aren't  exactly  tropical." 

She  sat  up  and  pushed  his  ministering  handkerchief 
away. 

An  outburst  of  yelling  came  from  the  compound.  Luce 
shuddered. 

"I'd  better  go  over  and  raise  hell,"  said  Peter. 

She  caught  at  his  arm. 

"Don't— don't  leave  me  alone,"  she  begged. 

"But  they're  kicking  up  the  devil  of  a  shindy." 

"They're  drunk;  she  left  the  door  of  the  shed  open." 

He  felt  rather  alarmed.  She  sounded  light-headed. 
He  looked  at  her  again.  She  was  very  thin,  but  pretty, 
with  dark  hair  and  grey,  curious  eyes.  Possibilities.  And 
that  odd,  poignant  mouth.  Perhaps  he'd  better  take  her 
back  to  Salisbury  and  leave  the  farm  and  the  niggers  to 
do  what  they  liked.  But  he  didn't  much  like  the  idea  of 
driving  up  Manica  Road  with  a  strange  girl  in  an  old 
blue  cotton  dress  just  when  every  one  was  doing  their 
morning  tea-shop  round — eating  ices  and  gossiping.  It 
might  be  snobbish,  but  there  was  Mona  to  be  considered, 
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and  before  he  would  have  a  chance  to  explain  some  comic 
story  would  be  all  over  the  town. 

Luce  suddenly  sat  up  in  the  chair  and  clasped  her  arms 
round  her  knees. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I'm  mad,"  she  said  disconcert- 
ingly, "but  I'm  talking  about  Nantje,  my  father's  wife. 
She  went  away  in  the  afternoon — and  she  did  not  mean 
to  come  back.  And  she  must  have  left  the  grain-shed 
door  unpadlocked  for  them  to  get  at  the  rapoko.  To 
brew  beer,  you  know.  I  don't  see  how  else  they  could 
have  got  in.  Dad  can't  have  noticed  it;  but  he's  been 
odd  lately.  .  .  ." 

The  din  in  the  compound  was  maddening.  Stamp, 
stamp,  stamp.  The  thin  wailing  of  a  native  chant.  The 
throb  of  a  drum. 

"Listen!"  she  said,  and  held  up  her  finger. 

"Yes,  they're  pretty  riotous,"  he  answered. 

"She's  wicked !  wicked !  wicked !"  Her  voice  rose  on  a 
note  of  hysteria. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Peter  sharply.  "She  didn't 
mean  anything." 

It  was  uncanny  on  the  still  veranda,  with  the  lamp- 
light throwing  deep  shadows  and  the  moon  outside  like  a 
honey-coloured  ball.  He  resented  it.  He  hated  the  melo- 
dramatic stage  set — and  this  girl  with  her  wild  talking. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  he  said  again.  "I  met  your  father 
in  Salisbury,  and  your  stepmother.  I  came  down  because 
he  was  anxious  about  you  all  alone  here." 

"Oh,  was  that  it ?"  she  said.    "How  did  you  get  here?" 

"I  came  by  car,"  he  said  tersely.  "It's  outside  now.  I 
think  we'd  better  go  back  to  Salisbury  in  it  and  leave 
those  drunken  brutes  to  sober  down." 

"So  Nantje  went  to  Salisbury,"  she  said  dreamily. 

"Yes." 

She  began  to  stand  up. 
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"I'll  do  whatever  you  say,"  she  said. 

From  the  distance  came  the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping. 

"Listen !"  she  said  again. 

It  drew  nearer.  He  felt  relieved.  He  would  have 
some  one  to  help  deal  with  this  girl  and  the  filthy  noise 
from  the  niggers. 

"I  wonder  what  it  is?"  said  Luce. 

Peter  wrent  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  The  strip  of 
vlei  in  front  of  the  house  was  bathed  in  light.  The  tall 
grass  swayed  and  rippled  in  the  night  wind;  it  bowed 
and  curtseyed  like  a  crowd  of  courtiers  before  a  king. 
Dark  against  the  background  were  a  man  and  a  horse, 
galloping.  They  swept  along  the  track,  the  man  bent  low 
over  the  horse's  neck. 

Peter  stepped  back.  The  horseman  was  coming  up  the 
bend  towards  the  house.  Luce  was  only  faintly  interested 
in  him.  Peter's  presence  filled  her  with  a  queer,  breathless 
feeling.  He  was  so  different.  So  like  the  sort  of  thing 
she  had  read  about  in  books. 

As  the  man  flung  himself  off  his  horse,  Peter  opened 
the  door  and  went  out  to  meet  him.  She  heard  them 
greet  each  other,  and  Tanby's  voice  made  her  feel  sick 
with  irritation.  She  heard  Peter  talking,  and  saw  him 
point  over  to  the  compound.  Tanby  nodded.  They  both 
came  on  to  the  veranda. 

"Hallo,  Luce,"  he  said. 

She  nodded  and  turned  away. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  to  Peter,  "I'll  go  and  shut  those 
blighters  up.    We  can  talk  later." 

"I'll  come  too,"  said  Peter. 

"No,  no!"    Luce  started  forward. 

Tanby  shook  his  head. 

"Leave  'em  to  me,"  he  said.    "She's  nervous,  poor  kid." 

He  dropped  his  revolver  on  the  table  and  picked  up  his 
sjambok.     Peter  looked  at  him  with  a  slight  frown.     It 
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struck  him  as  being  an  act  of  bravado,  calculated  to  im- 
press an  audience. 

Tanby  saw  him  and  grinned. 

"Dead  niggers  are  a  nuisance,"  he  observed.  "But 
niggers  with  stripes  across  their  backs  can  always  be  kept 
out  of  sight  until  they  are  better.  Besides,  they're  too 
drunk  by  now  to  be  any  real  trouble/' 

He  went  out  of  the  veranda,  and  they  heard  his  firm 
tread  going  across  the  hard  patch  of  earth  round  the 
house  towards  the  compound. 

Peter  looked  at  Luce. 

"Who  is  he?"  he  asked. 

"Tanby,  the  policeman,"  she  said  grudgingly. 

"Stout  fellow,"  said  Peter.  "Now,  supposing  you  sit 
down  and  let  me  forage  for  some  coffee  and  something 
to  eat.    I'm  feeling  pretty  peckish." 

'Til  get  some,"  said  Luce. 

"Certainly  not.  You'll  sit  down.  I'm  a  very  good  hand 
at  coffee,  and  also  at  omelettes.    Have  you  got  any  eggs  ?" 

There  was  a  sudden  cessation  of  noise  in  the  compound 
and  a  sudden  yelp  of  pain. 

"That's  the  stuff  to  give  'em,"  said  Peter. 

They  waited  rather  breathlessly.  A  few  more  yelps, 
and  then  complete  silence  reigned. 

"I  rather  think  he's  done  the  trick,"  said  Peter.  "Coffee 
for  three  and  omelettes." 

Luce  laughed. 

"I'll  show  you  where  the  things  are,"  she  said.  "Are 
you  sure  you  can  do  it?" 

Tanby,  in  the  compound,  surveyed  a  scene  of  complete 
carousal.  They  were  dancing  to  the  tom-toms.  Glisten- 
ing bodies  gleamed  in  the  firelight  and  hoarse  grunts  punc- 
tuated the  monotonous  beating.  The  fires  flickered  and 
wavered  as  the  figures  swayed  and  jumped.  He  stood 
still  for  a  minute  with  a  smile  curling  his  lips.    Then  he 
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laid  his  sjambok  about  the  nearest  black  body,  and  did  not 
stop  until  silence  proclaimed  the  fact  that  they  were  thor- 
oughly cognisant  of  who  was  there. 

He  kicked  over  the  remaining  jars  of  beer  and  said 
a  few  terse  words  in  Chiswina.  They  were  received  in 
silence.     Tanby  had  a  reputation. 

He  went  quietly  back  to  the  house  and  found  Luce 
lighting  the  log  fire  in  the  living-room. 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  said.  "You  go  and  sit  down.  And  tell 
me,  what  the  devil  happened  to  your  stepmother  ?" 

But  Luce  did  not  answer.    She  stared  at  him  oddly. 

"Why  did  you  come?,,  she  asked. 

"For  reasons  of  my  own,"  said  Tanby.  "I  had  an  idea 
that  you  might  be  alone." 

Luce  shuddered  again.  He  was  staring  at  her  with  a 
queer  look  in  his  dark  eyes — and  he  was  smiling. 

"Why  did  you  think  I  might  be  alone  ?"  she  asked. 

"Never  mind/'  he  said  abruptly.  "It  doesn't  matter. 
Damn  this  fire — it  won't  light." 

"Perhaps  I  could  do  it,"  said  Luce. 

"I'll  do  it  all  right." 

Peter  came  into  the  room,  carrying  a  tray. 

"Omelettes,"  he  said  triumphantly.     "Coffee." 

Luce's  eyes  lighted  up,  and  Tanby,  sitting  back  on  his 
haunches  and  looking  at  her,  saw  them  and  smiled  again. 

"Good  lad,"  he  said  serenely. 

Peter  flushed.  There  was  something  about  Tanby  that 
he  did  not  like;  there  were  quite  a  lot  of  people  he  did 
not  like  in  Rhodesia.  He  preferred  Mona  Garshon  and 
her  set;  at  least  they  had  some  manners  and  were  more 
or  less  ordinary.  One  knew  where  one  was  with  them. 
Most  of  the  men  she  knew  came  from  England  and  from 
public  schools. 

Luce  was  accustomed  to  doing  any  waiting  that  was 
done.    When  Tanby  came,  and  Bronson  and  Nantje  were 
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at  home,  she  had  to  go  out  and  make  coffee  and  bring  it 
in  and  give  it  to  every  one.  But  Peter  obviously  expected 
to  wait  on  her,  and  Tanby  was  doing  the  same.  Her 
eyes  lost  a  little  of  their  dull,  quenched  look  and  began 
to  shine. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  come  along?"  said  Tanby  to 
Peter. 

"I  might  ask  the  same  of  you,"  he  answered. 

"Well,  I  had  an  idea  that  everything  wasn't  O.K.  It's 
more  or  less  my  job  to  be  on  the  spot,"  Tanby  said. 

"Well,  I  met  Miss  Bronson's  father  in  Salisbury,  and 
he  seemed  rather  anxious  about  her  being  on  the  farm 
alone." 

"Anything  to  stop  him  coming  along  himself?"  broke 
in  Tanby. 

"He  had  left  his  cart  at  the  siding,"  interrupted  Luce. 

Peter  hesitated. 

"He  didn't  seem  very  well." 

Luce  gave  a  small  cry. 

Tanby  ignored  her. 

"Did  you  see  Mrs.  Bronson?" 

Peter  shook  his  head. 

"Well,  go  on,"  said  Tanby.  "What  was  the  matter 
with  Bronson?" 

Peter  frowned  at  him.  He  did  not  want  to  discuss 
Bronson  and  his  illness  in  front  of  Luce. 

But  Luce  herself  intervened.  "Please  tell  me,"  she  said, 
"what  was  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

"Heart,"  said  Tanby. 

"Well,  it  seemed  like  it,"  Peter  answered  Luce's  inquir- 
ing look. 

"Of  course  it  was  heart,"  said  Tanby.  "It's  been 
sticking  out  a  mile  for  any  one  with  eyes  to  see.  Luce,  I 
think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  bed.  You  look 
dead." 
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"I'm  not  tired,"  she  said. 

"Well,  the  rest  of  us  are."    He  sounded  final. 

Peter  wondered  vaguely  if  he  had  any  relation  to  the 
family  that  he  spoke  with  so  much  authority.  However, 
he  said  nothing.  He  was  rather  relieved  that  the  man 
was  there.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  they  might  get  some 
news  from  Salisbury  that  would  enable  them  to  decide 
what  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  He  wasn't  going  to  stay 
on  the  farm  alone  with  the  girl — Barens  or  no  Barens. 
He  would  rather  take  her  into  Salisbury  to  her  disrepu- 
table father  and  mother.  He  remembered  with  an  inward 
groan  that  he  was  engaged  to  see  the  father  through  the 
tobacco  crop.    God!    What  a  life! 

Tanby  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  leaning  his  back  against 
the  wall,  and  looking  at  Luce's  flushed  face  with  apparent 
amusement. 

She  was  looking  apathetic  again.  He  wondered  why 
he  had  thought  her  attractive.  Suddenly,  with  a  weary 
gesture,  she  got  up. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "I'll  go  to  bed." 

She  nodded  to  them  and  without  another  word  went 
through  the  door  into  her  bedroom. 

Peter  began  to  light  his  pipe.  Tanby  said  nothing,  but 
began  to  drum  with  his  fingers  on  the  floor  and  smoke  a 
cigarette. 

"Did  you  see  the  Boer  woman  ?"  he  said  suddenly. 

Peter  shook  his  head. 

"Attractive,  she  must  have  been.  Wonderful  eyes, 
now.  She'll  have  the  whole  place  when  Bronson  cashes 
in,  and  it  won't  be  long  now." 

Peter  grunted.     He  seemed  absorbed  in  his  pipe. 

"That  girl,"  said  Tanby,  "she  hasn't  much  of  a  chance. 
No  experience,  no  money ;  she'll  be  married  off  to  one  of 
the  Boer's  friends.  She's  not  bad-looking — though 
rather  thin  for  the  average  Boer's  taste." 
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"Perhaps  the  old  man'll  make  some  money  out  of  to- 
bacco and  do  something  for  her/'  said  Peter  stiffly. 

"Oh,  is  he  going  in  for  tobacco?  He  doesn't  know 
anything  at  all  about  it." 

"I'm  going  to  give  him  a  hand." 

Peter  felt  a  vague  satisfaction  in  telling  him  that.  He 
had  a  feeling  that  it  might  annoy  him. 

"Oh!"  said  Tanby,  contemplatively. 

Then  his  face  changed  and  became  keen. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "when  you  arrived  was  there 
anything  wrong?" 

Peter  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  Then  he  leant 
forward  and  began  to  tell  him  about  the  scene  at  the 
graveside  as  his  headlights  swung  on  to  it. 

Tanby  grunted.  "Brother  of  M'Kwelo,  eh?  You're 
sure  she  told  you  that?" 

"Yes,"  said  Peter.  "M'Kwaki,  brother  of  M'Kwelo, 
she  told  me.     Why?" 

"Well,  M'Kwelo  was  the  kaffir  who — but  you  don't 
know  the  story.    What  about  some  sleep  ?" 


Chapter  IV 

UCE  woke  with  a  splitting  headache.  She  woke  sud- 
-*- '  denly,  vaguely  alarmed.  Then,  slowly,  the  events 
of  the  night  took  shape  before  her  mind's  eye,  and  she 
lay  still  in  bed  regarding  an  ugly  picture.  It  was  so  ob- 
vious that  Nantje  had  meant  to  do  something  terrible. 
Luce  did  not  dare  to  ask  herself  what  Nantje  had  really 
meant.  She  felt  that  the  Boer  woman  had  hoped  that 
certain  things  would  happen,  that  she  had  had  no  fixed 
plan;  she  had  merely  left  her,  Luce,  to  a  possible  tragedy. 
Then  there  was  Tanby.  Why  had  he  come  back,  unless 
he  had  known,  or  guessed,  what  Nantje  meant  to  do? 
That  was  the  worst  of  Tanby:  he  seemed  to  know  and 
understand  so  much.  She  could  imagine  Tanby  not  ac- 
quiescing in,  but  understanding,  such  a  lot  of  things ;  and 
being  tolerant  about  them.    He  understood  Nantje. 

The  sunlight  was  streaming  in  through  the  window.  It 
was  evidently  very  late.  About  nine  o'clock.  Luce  got 
out  of  bed  hastily. 

She  was  not  used  to  being  in  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
she  had  an  idea  that  it  was  a  disgraceful,  if  not  immoral, 
thing  to  do.  She  flung  on  the  blue  frock  she  had  worn 
yesterday  and  hurried  out  to  the  kitchen.  Peter  was 
there  frying  bacon. 

"Hallo!"  he  said.  "We  didn't  expect  you  for  some 
time.  We  thought  you'd  be  dead  tired  and  that  you 
wouldn't  wake  up  till  about  twelve." 

"I  never  knew  how  late  it  was,"  said  Luce. 

Peter  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  He  noticed  that  her 
eyes  were  the  grey-green  that  goes  with  red  hair.  It 
looked  odd  with  dark  hair. 
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"It's  not  late,"  he  said;  "it's  only  nine.  By  the  way, 
how  are  you  feeling?  Tanby's  gone  off  to  the  nearest 
'phone  to  find  out  what's  happened  to  your  people." 

"Let  me  fry  the  bacon,"  said  Luce,  disregarding  his 
remarks.    "I  don't  like  to  see  you  doing  it." 

She  felt  embarrassed. 

Peter  looked  at  her  and  laughed. 

"I  think  I  fry  it  rather  well,"  he  said.  "But  if  you 
feel  badly  about  it,  of  course,  you  can  do  it.  I'll  set  the 
table." 

He  relinquished  the  frying-pan  and  began  to  hunt 
for  knives  and  forks  in  the  dresser  drawers. 

"Why  did  you  come  out  last  night?"  said  Luce,  studi- 
ously regarding  her  bacon. 

"I  told  you.  Your  father  was  ill  and  was  bothered 
about  you;  and  old  Barens — he  seems  to  be  a  friend  of 
your  father's — lent  me  his  car  and  told  me  to  buzz  along 
and  see  that  you  were  all  right." 

"I  don't  know  any  of  my  father's  friends,"  said  Luce 
slowly.    "What's  Mr.  Barens  like?" 

"Oh,  he's  a  quaint  old  bird,"  said  Peter;  "but  quite  a 
good  sort.    He  seemed  annoyed  with  your  stepmother." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  do,"  said  Luce, 
staring  at  him  with  worried  eyes.  "I  can't  stay  here  with 
my  stepmother — she  seems  too  horrible  after  last  night.  I 
don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  do." 

"Oh,  cheer  up,"  said  Peter ;  "after  all,  I  shall  be  here. 
And  between  us  we  ought  to  be  able  to  support  life." 

Luce  stared  at  him. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked. 

A  smell  of  burning  bacon  filled  the  air.  Peter  seized 
the  frying-pan. 

"Steady,  old  thing,"  he  said.  "Don't  ruin  the  break- 
fast in  your  horror  at  the  news." 
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"It  wasn't  horror,"  said  Luce  unsteadily.  "Do  you 
mean  that  you  are  coming  down  here  ?    Why  ?" 

She  stood  staring  at  him  with  an  intensity  of  feeling 
that  made  him  feel  uncomfortable. 

"Your  father  and  I  are  going  to  make  a  fortune  out  of 
tobacco/'  he  told  her.  "And  we've  got  our  work  cut  out. 
So  you  needn't  worry  about  your  stepmother.  I  shall  be 
here  to  see  that  you're  not  left  alone  again." 

"It  wasn't  so  much  being  alone,"  said  Luce  slowly.  "It 
was  the  feeling  that  she  knew  that  something  might  hap- 
pen. She  knew  something — and  I  think  Tanby  knew  it, 
too." 

"You're  getting  imaginative,"  said  Peter;  and  began 
to  dish  up  the  bacon.  "Tanby  came  along  because  he 
heard  in  some  odd  way  that  you  were  alone  on  the  farm. 
He's  quite  a  good  sort :  he  got  the  wind  up  about  you." 

But  she  did  not  look  at  him,  only  stared  out  of  the  wire 
window.  She  remembered  seeing  Nantje  and  Tanby  sit- 
ting together  on  the  stoep;  she  saw  Tanby  in  the  dairy; 
and  there  was  something  intangible  that  made  her  feel  that 
Tanby  and  Nantje  understood  one  another. 

"Listen,"  she  said  at  length;  "if  you're  really  going  to 
be  here,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  But  you've  got  no  idea 
what  it  is  to  be  on  a  farm  like  this.  It's  awful.  There's 
a  queer  feeling  about  the  whole  place.  I  can't  exactly  ex- 
plain, only  it's  a  funny  sort  of  feeling,  as  if  there  was 
always  something  going  on  that  you  don't  know  about — 
as  if  something  was  threatening.  Besides,  I  think  the 
farm's  unlucky.  You're  not  putting  any  money  in  it,  are 
you?" 

He  shook  his  head  soberly. 

"No;  I'm  not  putting  any  money  in,"  he  said;  "but,  tell 
me,  don't  you  think  you  imagine  all  this  ?  I  mean,  it  was 
disgusting  of  Mrs.  Bronson  to  leave  you  here  all  alone; 
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but  don't  you  think  that  perhaps  she  just  gave  way  to  an 
impulse  to  go  after  her  husband,  and  didn't  remember 
you  till  too  late?  I  mean — she  couldn't  have  deliberately 
intended  anything  to  happen,  and,  anyway,  there  was 
Tanby;  he  seems  to  take  an  interest  in  things  around 
here." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  began  to  carry  things  into  the 
sitting-room.  Peter  followed  her  with  the  bacon.  They 
sat  down  in  the  sun-soaked  room  and  began  to  eat  in 
silence.  Luce  looked  at  him  occasionally.  He  was  very 
good-looking,  with  his  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  felt 
rather  excited  at  the  thought  that  he  was  going  to  help 
her  father;  but  even  as  she  thought  about  it,  she  began 
to  feel  oppressed  again.  He  would  never  stay — no  one 
would  stay  who  didn't  need  to.  Soon  he  would  go,  and 
she  had  a  sudden  vision  of  black  despair  at  the  thought 
of  the  farm  going  on  for  ever  and  ever  without  him. 

"Tanby  should  be  back  soon,"  said  Peter  suddenly. 

Luce  nodded.  She  did  not  want  Tanby  to  come  back ; 
she  wanted  to  be  alone  with  Peter.  Even  though  she 
could  not  think  of  anything  to  say,  even  though  she  felt 
shy  and  ill  at  ease,  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with  him — 
to  make  the  best  of  this  short  time  together;  and  she 
wanted  him  to  like  her.  Very  much  did  she  want  him 
to  like  her. 

"I'm  going  out,"  he  said  after  breakfast,  "to  find  a 
boy  to  do  this  washing  up." 

Luce  said  nothing;  only  wondered  whether  the  fact  of 
Peter  being  on  the  farm  would  make  her  father  agree  to 
have  a  houseboy.  It  was  very  hot,  and  she  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  do  anything;  she  wanted  to  sit  on  the  stoep 
and  dream.  Barens's  big  Buick  standing  outside  the 
house  looked  outlandishly  strange;  she  would  have  had 
much  the  same  feeling  of  unreality  if  a  rhinoceros  had 
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gone  peacefully  to  sleep  in  the  garden.  The  boy,  work- 
ing in  a  haphazard  manner  in  the  garden,  kept  stopping 
and  looking  at  it  in  a  puzzled,  subdued  way.  He  looked 
chastened ;  in  fact,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  got  in  the 
way  of  Tanby 's  sjambok.  It  was  all  very  quiet  and 
peaceful — not  real.  Like  a  dream  world — hot  and  remote 
and  silent.  It  seemed  to  be  standing  still,  awaiting  some 
momentous  event. 

Peter  returned  with  a  distressed  native,  who  was  reit- 
erating his  complete  inability  to  wash  dishes.  Luce  felt 
a  desire  to  laugh ;  for  he  had  got  hold  of  Jack,  the  wagon 
driver,  who  was  probably  feeling  very  insulted. 

"Tanby  ought  to  be  back  soon,"  said  Peter,  when  the 
reluctant  Jack  had  started  to  collect  the  breakfast  things. 
"He  put  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into  those  boys ;  very  quiet, 
nicely  behaved  little  gentlemen  they  are  this  morning." 

He  relapsed  into  a  chair  and  stretched  his  legs.  It  was 
Nantje's  chair,  and  Luce  suddenly  realised  that  it  was  the 
absence  of  that  lady  that  caused  the  feeling  of  vague  peace 
and  unreality. 

Sitting  alone  with  him,  with  the  yellow  light  of  the  sun 
filtering  through  the  reed  blinds,  Luce  became  inarticulate. 
She  became  convinced  that  she  was  boring  him  and  racked 
her  brains  for  something  to  say,  and  could  think  of 
nothing.  She  also  became  certain  that  he  was  anxiously 
awaiting  Tanby  because  he  did  not  like  her.  It  made  her 
feel  awkward  and  miserable.  She  did  so  want  him  to  like 
her. 

He  attempted  a  few  remarks,  but  they  died  away  in  the 
face  of  her  dispirited  and  monosyllabic  responses.  He 
concluded  that  she  was  tired  and  stayed  half -asleep  in  the 
silence.  By  and  by,  however,  he  became  aware  of  a  faint 
hum  that  penetrated  the  sound  of  the  doves'  eternal  cooing 
— that  cooing  that  eventually  became  part  of  silence  itself. 
He  got  up  hastily  and  went  to  the  door. 
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"Old  Barens  in  his  other  car,"  he  said  to  Luce.  "Now 
we  shall  get  some  news." 

"Yes,"  said  Luce.  She  felt  like  crying.  Her  chance 
was  gone.  Never  again  would  she  be  able  to  sit  with  him 
alone.  If  only  that  car  had  not  come  so  soon,  she  might 
have  been  able  to  think  of  something  to  say.  Now  he 
would  only  think  of  her  as  a  boring  girl  on  a  farm,  with 
nothing  to  say. 

"I'll  go  along  and  meet  them,"  said  Peter;  and  he  flung 
open  the  veranda  door. 

"Oh,  don't!"  she  said  suddenly;  and  then  as  she  saw 
his  surprised  glance,  "I  mean — don't  go  without  a  hat." 

"It  won't  hurt  for  a  moment,"  said  Peter ;  and  ran  down 
the  steps  and  towards  the  advancing  car. 

Luce  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  She  saw  her 
father  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  car  with  a  thin  woman 
dressed  in  a  severely  cut  suit  of  tussore  silk,  who  wore  a 
big-rimmed  felt  hat  that  looked  quite  different  to  any 
felt  hat  that  Luce  had  ever  seen,  although  in  essentials  it 
was  the  same  sort  of  hat  that  everybody  wore.  Peter  was 
talking  to  a  small,  fat  man,  who  was  sitting  at  the  wheel. 
There  was  no  sign  of  Nantje.  For  one  breathless  moment 
Luce  wondered  if  she  were  dead — killed  in  an  accident. 
She  was  appalled  at  the  fierce  joy  that  filled  her  at  the 
thought.  Then  she  saw  that  they  were  all  coming  towards 
the  house,  and  felt  unspeakably  shabby  and  untidy  before 
the  cool  poise  of  the  woman  in  tussore. 

Her  father  looked  ill  and  older.  He  had  changed  in- 
definably during  the  night.  She  sensed  the  loss  of  that 
capacity  for  weak  bluster  that  he  had  relied  on  whenever 
he  had  been  driven  to  the  wall  by  Nantje.  Whatever  had 
happened,  she  felt,  incongruously,  he  would  no  longer 
oppose  the  idea  of  a  houseboy.  He  took  her  hands  with- 
out saying  anything,  and  in  a  shamefaced  manner  kissed 
her.    She  hated  herself  for  feeling  that  he  had  only  kissed 
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her  because  of  the  other  people  there;  that  otherwise  he 
would  have  broken  into  querulous  complaints  about  the 
trouble  she  had  caused. 

But  there  she  was  wrong.  Bronson  had  spent  a 
haunted  and  ghastly  night.  Sitting  in  the  dim-lit  lounge 
at  Meikle's  with  Barens  bearing  him  company  for  old 
time's  sake,  he  had  been  joined  by  Jenny;  he  had  seen  her 
white,  tortured  face,  and  it  had  been  to  him  as  if  that 
which  he  had  done  to  her  daughter  had  called  her  back 
from  her  quiet  grave.  Free  from  the  Boer  woman's  in- 
fluence— in  fact,  at  the  moment,  he  loathed  her — he 
thought  of  Mary  and  Luce — and  the  long  years  on  the 
farm,  when  he  had  found  them  both  nuisances  that  caused 
trouble  between  himself  and  Nantje.  He  had  groaned 
and  dropped  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  Barens  had  found 
some  more  whisky  and  talked  cheerfully  and  in  a  com- 
mon-sense manner,  avoiding  the  thing  that  lay  at  the 
back  of  both  their  minds.  His  conscience,  quiescent  for 
so  many  years,  woke  up  under  the  shock  of  Nantje's  ap- 
pearance and  the  knowledge  that  she  had  intended  to  leave 
Luce  to  some  unknown  fate.  He  had  always  known  her 
as  an  unscrupulous  woman,  passionate,  selfish,  and  callous ; 
but  he  had  never  realised  until  she  came  into  the  room 
with  that  strange  goat-like  gleam  in  her  eyes,  that  she  had 
loathed  Mary  and  Luce,  that  she  had  hated  them  beyond 
all  reason.  It  was  the  thing  he  saw  in  her  eyes  that  night 
that  had  shaken  him  out  of  his  drugged  contentment,  that 
had  sent  him  hurrying  down  into  the  hall,  when  otherwise 
he  would  have  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  annoyance  at  her 
appearance  in  Salisbury  and  would  never  have  thought 
of  Luce  at  all.    Her  eyes  had  given  her  away. 

When  he  kissed  Luce  it  was  Jenny  he  was  kissing  in 
that  tremulous,  appealing  way. 

Then  Barens  and  Mrs.  Twisdell  were  there,  and  he  in- 
troduced Luce,  still  tremulous,  apologetic. 
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"I  knew  your  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell,  "in  Eng- 
land, not  out  here.  I  really  knew  her  and  I  don't  know 
any  one  out  here.  I  meet  them  and  I  entertain  them  .  .  . 
but  I  don't  know  them.  Come  and  show  me  where  I  can 
get  rid  of  this  hat  or  I  shall  have  a  headache." 

She  took  Luce  and  ushered  her  off  the  stoep. 

"Show  me  your  room,"  she  said.  "If  I  had  to  go  into 
that  woman's  room  I  should  be  sick." 

Once  in  Luce's  room  she  took  off  her  hat  and  patted 
her  sleek  dark  hair,  parted  low  down  on  the  left  side, 
brought  smoothly  across  and  dressed  closely  round  her 
small  head.  She  was  tall  and  slim,  with  a  straight,  faintly 
red  mouth  and  a  smooth  pale  skin.  But  it  was  her  eyes 
that  challenged  attention — eyes  that  looked  calmly  on  an 
unimportant  crowd.  She  had  been  regarded  as  a  dan- 
gerous woman  in  three  continents,  but  in  Rhodesia  was 
regarded  as  queer  and  amusing,  because,  as  she  told 
Tommy  Twisdell,  her  husband,  and  a  power  in  the  land, 
there  was  nobody  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
that  was  worth  showing  your  real  self  to.  In  other  lands 
women  had  regarded  their  menfolk  with  harassed  eyes 
when  they  were  talking  to  Mrs.  Twisdell,  because  they 
would  fall  in  love  with  her.  The  result  was  generally 
unfortunate  for  every  one  except  Mrs.  Twisdell,  whose 
coldly  lifted  eyebrows  expressed  bored  surprise. 

She  looked  at  Luce  when  she  had  finished  patting  her 
hair  and  powdering  her  smooth  skin,  and  shook  her  head. 

"Somebody's  got  to  see  about  your  clothes,"  she  said, 
"and  I  can  see  that  it  will  have  to  be  me.  And  inciden- 
tally, your  stepmother  has  gone  to  stay  with  some  relations 
of  hers.  That's  one  thing  about  the  Dutch  out  here,  like 
the  Jews — they've  always  got  room  for  their  relations  for 
an  indefinite  time.  She  came  down  to  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing and  found  the  atmosphere  somewhat  chilly  and  retired 
with  dignity.     And  now  I'm  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst 
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and  we  might  go  and  see  what  Barens's  houseboy  can  pro- 
duce. Barens  brought  him  along  because  your  father 
said  your  own  boy  had  gone.,, 

She  drifted  out  of  the  room  and  Luce  followed  her. 
Mrs.  Twisdell  was  outside  her  comprehension  and  phi- 
losophy. She  was  attracted  and  distrustful.  If  Mrs. 
Twisdell  had  known  her  mother  in  that  far-away,  shadowy 
land — England — how  could  she  be  so  young?  Which 
would  have  made  Anna  laugh,  or  at  least  chuckle  faintly, 
for  she  was  thirty-five  and  Jenny  would  only  have  been 
forty.  But  Luce,  half  attracted,  half  repelled  by  Mrs. 
TwisdelFs  off-hand  manner,  was  also  conscious  of  a  new 
sensation.  Mrs.  Twisdell  alone,  she  would  have  been 
prepared  to  admire  and  like;  Mrs.  Twisdell  with  Peter, 
she  feared.  For  Peter  must  inevitably  see  in  Mrs.  Twis- 
dell all  that  she  lacked ;  he  must  find  her  lovely,  amusing, 
well-dressed  and  knowing  the  things  and  the  people  that 
he  knew.  In  short,  Mrs.  Twisdell  must  be  the  standard 
whereby  Luce  would  be  judged,  and  Luce  looked  at  her 
own  blue  dress  and  clumsy  shoes  and  flushed  scarlet.  She 
saw  Peter  as  good-looking,  as  charming  and  wonderful, 
not  as  a  man  at  all,  but  as  a  being  from  a  different  plane 
whose  good-will  and  liking  were  the  most  important 
things  in  her  life. 

Then  they  were  on  the  stoep  where  Barens  and  her 
father  were  standing  up  to  greet  Anna ;  Peter  was  giving 
her  a  chair ;  there  was  a  table  with  whisky  and  soda  and 
an  air  of  gaiety';  and  Mrs.  Twisdell  was  talking  and  mak- 
ing them  laugh,  and  Luce  became  submerged  in  deep  wa- 
ters of  bitterness  while  the  little  butterflies  of  conversa- 
tion fluttered  over  the  table. 

Luce  felt  bewildered.  The  conversation  continued  to 
whirl  round  her  uncomprehending  head.  Peter  was  laugh- 
ing, Barens  was  laughing,  Anna  was  laughing,  even  Bron- 
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son  was  laughing.  They  were  talking  of  people  and 
things  that  she  knew  nothing  about,  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity she  would  never  know  anything  about.  Bronson 
seemed  to  know  about  them.  She  wondered,  for  the  first 
time,  what  sort  of  things  he  did  when  he  went  to  Salis- 
bury on  those  occasional  visits.  It  seemed  amusing,  this 
world  that  she  had  never  known. 

Fantastic,  multi-coloured  pictures  of  Salisbury  and  the 
sort  of  life  that  Mrs.  Twisdell  and  Peter  led,  danced  be- 
fore her  miserable  eyes.  She  and  Peter  spoke  in  a  lan- 
guage that  she  did  not  understand.  Horses,  dances,  the- 
atres, were  part  of  their  lives,  so  much  a  part  that  they 
never  even  noticed  them.  She  looked  at  her  father  and 
saw  that  he  too  was  or  had  been  part  of  this  easy,  amus- 
ing life,  and  she  felt  hot  with  resentment  against  him. 

She  got  up  and  went  quietly  away.  Anna  saw  her  go 
but  nobody  else  noticed  it.  She  went  out  into  the  kitchen, 
but  Barens's  houseboy  was  there  undoing  dozens  of  par- 
cels ;  things  that  Bronson  had  bought  in  Salisbury  before 
he  came  to  find  out  how  his  daughter  was,  because  he  felt 
suddenly  ashamed  of  his  servantless  house  and  larder  filled 
only  with  mealies  and  biltong.  Before  Anna  Twisdell's 
calm,  disinterested  eyes  he  felt  mean  and  sordid.  She  had 
known  both  Jenny  and  himself  in  England,  long  ago,  and 
he  knew  that  she  was  of  the  type  that  would  forgive  any- 
thing except  meanness  of  spirit  and  meanness  of  life;  and 
she  was  coming  down  to  see  Jenny's  daughter.  .  .  . 

Luce  left  the  kitchen  and  went  out  to  the  dairy.  It 
was  odd  that  she  felt  lost  without  anything  to  do.  She 
began  to  make  the  butter  and  wonder  why  Tanby  had 
not  returned.  .She  felt  that  she  would  be  quite  glad  to 
see  him,  he  would  be  with  her,  strange  among  these  other 
r,,  people.  Also,  she  felt  a  cold,  forlorn  sensation  that  no- 
body, Peter  in  particular,  had  noticed  her  go. 
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By  and  by  Barens  and  Peter  wandered  out  to  look  for 
the  best  sites  for  Bronson's  tobacco  barns,  and  Anna 
turned  lazily  to  Bronson. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"I  haven't  thought,"  he  said. 

"It's  about  time  you  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell.  "I 
knew  you  a  long  time  ago,  John,  and  you  never  used  to 
think,  but  you've  got  to  now.  There  isn't  room  on  this 
farm  for  your  daughter  and  your  wife.  Your  wife  will 
come  back.  She  is  your  wife,  and  I  doubt  if  you  could 
keep  her  away ;  she'll  stick.  But  for  once,  John,  you  can 
be  frank  and  tell  me  whether  or  not  you  can  afford  to  buy 
Luce  some  decent  clothes,  and  in  the  event  of  your  wife 
returning  give  her  an  allowance  and  a  chance  to  have  a 
good  time  and  meet  some  people.  If  you  can't  afford  it 
send  her  to  me  for  a  time,  and  I'll  do  it  for  you." 

"I  can  afford  it,"  said  Bronson  peevishly.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  admit  to  people  like  Mrs.  Twisdell  that 
he  was  at  all  short  of  money.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  his  having  to  leave  England. 

"That's  a  good  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell.  "I  quite 
like  your  farm,  John,  and  I  like  your  old  Dutch  furniture. 
I  think  I'll  stay  a  few  days.  .  .  .  Barens  shall  lend  me 
his  car  and  take  the  other  back,  and  he  can  take  a  note 
to  Tommy,  and  send  me  out  a  change  of  garments." 

"Do,"  said  Bronson. 

She  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Barens  will  also  have  to  leave  his  boy  until  you  can  get 
another  one,"  she  observed.  "Neither  Luce  nor  I  intend 
to  cook  all  day;  we're  going  gadding  round  the  country 
in  the  car." 

"I  don't  know  that  it's  a  good  thing  for  women  to  go 
about  alone,"  said  Bronson. 

"It's  quite  safe  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  the 
boys  are  kept  in  their  proper  place  and  know  the  meaning 
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of  the  word  prestige,"  said  Anna  coldly;  "but  if  you  feel 
nervous  Peter  Torre  can  go  with  us.  You  can  spare  him 
for  a  few  days." 

Bronson  said  nothing.  Vaguely  he  realised  that  Mrs. 
Twisdell  could  exercise  a  tyranny  more  stern  than  that  of 
Nantje's,  that  what  she  said  would  be  done,  the  more  so 
because  her  demands  were  invariably  reasonable  and  con- 
tained no  ulterior  motive. 

She  appeared  to  have  lost  interest  in  the  conversation 
and  in  him.  She  was  lying  back  in  her  chair  watching 
the  blue  curl  of  smoke  from  her  cigarette  float  upwards, 
waver  and  disappear. 

"I  think  I'll  go  and  see  about  things,"  he  said. 

She  nodded  absently. 

He  went  out  to  the  small  hut  where  Luce  used  to  sit  ; 
he  almost  expected  to  see  her  there,  hunched  on  the  sacks 
of  mealies.  It  was  empty,  and  he  went  on  to  the  dairy. 
She  was  there,  drowned  in  the  green  gloom. 

"Luce,"  he  said  awkwardly ;  "Luce,  I'm  sorry !" 

She  turned  away  from  him,  twisting  her  hands.  Where 
once  he  had  been  unkind,  now  he  was  pitiable,  and  she 
disliked  him  more  as  he  was  now  than  she  had  ever  done 
before.  That  he  who  had  once  been  like  Mrs.  Twisdell 
and  Peter  should  have  become  what  he  was,  that  he  should 
have  been  content  to  see  his  daughter  become  the  drudge 
of  that  woman  Nantje,  filled  her  with  bitterness.  Once 
she  had  thought  him  unkind,  now  she  thought  him  con- 
temptible, and  she  could  not  speak. 

"Luce,"  he  said  again,  "I  know  things  have  been  bad — 
I  haven't  realised — I've  had  a  hard  time  keeping  things 
going,  but  it  will  be  different  now.  I'll  make  it  up  to 
you." 

"You  can't,"  she  said  slowly.  "Nothing  can  make  it 
up  to  me — nothing." 

She  began  to  cry,  leaning  on  the  dairy  bench.    He  stood 
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uncertainly  for  a  moment,  touched  her  shoulder,  but 
she  drew  away;  and  he  went  out  of  the  dairy  into  the 
warm  sunlight. 

Tanby  was  standing  near  the  house,  smoking  a  pipe  and 
staring  vaguely  at  nothing.  But  when  Bronson  came 
near  he  nodded. 

"Hallo,"  he  said,  "feeling  better  ?" 

Bronson  nodded. 

"I  want  a  word  or  two  with  you/'  continued  Tanby, 
resuming  his  absorbed  stare  at  nothing  in  particular.  "It's 
about  Luce." 

"Yes  ?"  said  Bronson  rather  stiffly. 

"I  don't  think  it's  safe  for  her  round  here,  unless  there's 
some  one  about  who  takes  some  interest  in  her." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Bronson. 

"Just  that,"  said  Tanby.  "There  was  more  in  that 
business  of  the  kaffir  than  I  thought.  I  know  something 
about  kaffirs." 

"Yes,  I  know  that,"  said  Bronson  evilly,  "everybody 
knows  that." 

Tanby  looked  at  him  with  amused  eyes. 

"I  don't  think  it's  worth  your  while  to  annoy  me,"  he 
observed,  "but  I  should  take  my  advice  and  send  Luce 
away.  Mrs.  Bronson  will  return  sooner  or  later  .  .  .  and 
I  should  look  out  for  strange  natives  if  I  were  you.  I 
told  Mrs.  Bronson." 

Bronson  stared  at  the  ground. 

Mrs.  Twisdell  was  still  watching  her  cigarette  smoke 
wreathe  away  into  the  air.  Bronson  started  to  introduce 
Tanby,  but,  "We  know  each  other,"  she  said. 

Peter  and  Barens  were  coming  across  the  vlei  towards 
the  house,  Barens  evidently  still  enthralled  by  the  pros- 
pects of  tobacco. 

"Where's  Luce?"  asked  Mrs.  Twisdell. 

"I  think  she's  in  the  dairy,"  said  Tanby. 
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Mrs.  Twisdell  sighed,  arose  and  drifted  off  the  veranda 
towards  the  dairy.  She  found  Luce  dry-eyed  and  churn- 
ing furiously. 

"Before  we're  through/'  she  remarked  cheerfully,  "I'm 
afraid  your  father  will  begin  to  feel  really  hard  up — that 
is  if  the  wages  of  a  boy  to  do  this  job  will  make  him  hard 
up.  Luce,  my  dear,  to  begin  with  I  am  going  to  call  you 
Lucia,  which  I  am  certain  is  what  you  were  christened; 
secondly,  I  am  going  to  cut  your  hair  because  I  feel  an  in- 
ward conviction  that  it  would  look  delightful  cropped 
short." 

She  sat  on  the  dairy  bench  and  watched  Luce  with  a 
worried  expression  in  her  eyes. 

"Lucia,"  she  added,  "don't  get  bitter — there's  nothing 
worth  getting  bitter  about.  We,  Peter  and  I,  will  see 
that  you  have  a  good  time  from  now  on — that  is,  as  much 
of  a  good  time  as  Salisbury  can  produce.  Come  in  and 
have  your  hair  cut  now !" 

"It  must  be  time  for  dinner,"  said  Luce,  and  she 
pushed  back  a  heavy  lock  from  her  hot  face. 

"Well,  it  can  wait  till  I've  cut  your  hair,"  said  Mrs. 
Twisdell,  "and  we'll  see  what  it  looks  like." 

But  nothing  could  remove  that  depression  from  Luce's 
heart.  Listlessly  she  followed  Mrs.  Twisdell  into  the 
house,  and  listlessly  she  sat  in  front  of  the  mirror  while 
her  hair  was  shorn  off.  She  was  upset  by  the  result.  She 
was  not  used  to  short  hair,  and  the  sight  of  her  cropped 
head  with  its  tendrils  gave  her  an  uncomfortable  feeling. 
She  felt  convinced  that  people  would  laugh  at  her;  she 
felt  she  could  not  bear  to  appear. 

Mrs.  Twisdell  called  to  Peter  on  the  veranda. 

"Peter,  fetch  lat  bag  of  mine  out  of  the  car,  will  you  ? 
Thanks  so  much." 

She  leant  against  the  wall,  her  hands  in  her  coat  pock- 
ets, and  looked  at  Luce. 
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"Luckily  I  never  start  out  anywhere  in  this  land  with- 
out a  bag  in  case  of  eventualities/'  she  said,  "and  when  I 
met  your  father  and  Barens  at  Meikle's  I  seized  my  bag 
and  insisted  on  coming  with  them.  Lucia,  don't  look  so 
miserable.  If  you  only  knew  it,  your  hair  looks  most  at- 
tractive— it  doesn't  look  odd — it  looks  extraordinarily 
nice — here's  my  bag.     Many  thanks,  Peter." 

She  opened  her  bag  and  hauled  out  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings and  a  pair  of  suede  shoes. 

"Try  them  on,"  she  said.  "They're  probably  too  big, 
but  we'll  stuff  the  toes  with  paper." 

Luce  stared  at  her  transformed  feet  and  tried  to  smile. 
"They're  lovely,"  she  stammered,  "but " 

"Well,  now  we'll  go  in  and  have  some  lunch,"  said 
Anna. 

She  took  Luce's  arm  and  walked  firmly  on  to  the  ve- 
randa. Luce  blushed.  She  felt  a  wild  desire  to  hide, 
but  Peter  stood  up  to  give  her  a  seat  and  she  could  do 
nothing  else  but  sit  on  it. 

"Mrs.  Twisdell  is  a  genius  with  a  pair  of  scissors,"  he 
said.     "It  looks  topping." 

He  sat  down  beside  her  and  began  to  talk.  Barens's 
boy  came  to  announce  lunch  and  they  went  into  the  living- 
room.  The  sudden  sense  of  lightness  caused  by  her  short 
hair  made  Luce  feel  more  cheerful  and  she  felt  less  self- 
conscious.  No  one  as  yet  had  shown  any  signs  of  amuse- 
ment— and  the  consciousness  of  that  acted  as  a  restora- 
tive. 

Mrs.  Twisdell  was  telling  Barens  all  the  messages  that 
he  had  to  give  her  husband,  and  Tanby  was  eating  in 
silence.  He,  thought  Luce,  was  fellow-alien  amongst 
these  people.  Then  he  began  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Twisdell 
and  she  realised  that  they  knew  each  other  and  that  Tanby 
could  be  quite  different  from  the  way  he  was  on  the  farm. 

After  lunch  Barens  went  away,  obediently  leaving  his 
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houseboy  and  promising  to  do  all  that  Mrs.  Twisdell  had 
told  him.  Tanby  mounted  and  rode  off,  and  Peter  and 
Mrs.  Twisdell  retired  with  Luce  to  the  comparative  cool- 
ness of  the  stoep.  Bronson  vanished  on  some  business, 
and  they  sat  and  watched  the  wind  play  lazily  among 
the  long  brown  grass  in  the  vlei. 

"I'm  sharing  a  bedroom  with  Lucia,"  said  Mrs.  Twis- 
dell.    "I  can't  bear  feather  beds." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Peter. 

"To-day,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell,  producing  a  long,  slen- 
der, amber  cigarette  holder,  "I  slack;  to-morrow  I  begin 
to  explore  the  surrounding  country.  You,  Peter,  will 
probably  explore  as  well,  because  John  does  not  approve 
of  us  two  weak  women  in  a  six-cylinder  car  alone." 

"What  about  my  job  of  work  ?"  said  Peter. 

"That,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell  decisively,  "can  wait." 


Chapter  V 

TO  Luce  the  outstanding  features  of  Mrs.  Twisdell's 
first  night  on  the  farm  were  the  empty  feeling  be- 
tween tea  and  dinner  at  night,  when  she  had  nothing  to 
do  but  stroll  in  the  golden  dusk,  listen  to  the  sleepy  dimi- 
nution of  the  doves'  kloo-klooing,  and  see  the  ugliness  of 
the  homestead  altered  in  the  blue  gloom,  left  by  the  sun's 
passing,  to  vague  outlines  inset  with  splashes  of  orange 
light;  the  odd,  cool  feeling  of  her  ankles  in  their  silken 
coverings,  and  the  queerness  of  seeing  Mrs.  Twisdell  lying 
in  the  camp-bed  on  the  other  side  of  her  room,  absorbed 
in  the  square  of  moonlit  sky  through  the  window,  and  still 
pensively  smoking  through  her  long  holder. 

Mrs.  Twisdell's  serenity  disturbed  her.  She  seemed 
to  drift  along  with  her  cigarettes  and  a  kind  of  secret 
amusement  at  life.  Nothing  seemed  to  shake  her  lazy 
self-confidence,  and  nothing  seemed  important  to  her,  yet 
always  she  seemed  to  have  things  done  as  she  wished, 
without  effort  and  without  bother.  And  she  did  not  seem 
as  if  she  cared  much  about  anything;  you  could  not  feel 
that  she  cared  for  you.  She  seemed  detached;  as  if  she 
watched  things  moving  along,  as  if  they  in  no  way 
touched  her  or  had  anything  to  do  with  her,  and  as  if  at 
intervals  she  lazily  put  out  her  hand  and  altered  every- 
thing and  then  relapsed  into  an  amused  onlooker  who  had 
happened  to  be  passing. 

Luce  did  not  feel  that  she  or  her  life  really  mattered 
to  Mrs.  Twisdell ;  she  did  not  feel  that  Mrs.  Twisdell  was 
actuated  by  motives  of  burning  indignation  that  Jenny's 
■daughter  had  been  horribly  miserable,  or  that  she  really 
cared  a  great  deal  about  Jenny.  She  felt  vaguely  that  it 
was  the  clan  instinct  that  prompted  Mrs.  Twisdell  to  take 
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an  interest  in  her ;  she  knew,  dimly  but  instinctively,  that 
without  that  motive  Anna  would  hear  a  story  like  hers 
without  any  great  interest;  nor  would  she  bother  in  any 
way  about  it.  But  she  envied  that  composed  indifference 
to  surroundings,  that  cool  charm. 

But  in  the  morning,  while  she  brushed  her  short  hair, 
the  realisation  that  there  was  no  breakfast  to  get  had  a 
tonic  effect,  and  Anna,  smiling  at  her  from  the  camp- 
bed  (breakfast  seemed  to  be  a  movable  feast  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned)  behind  a  spiral  of  curling  smoke,  seemed 
to  be  a  benevolent  and  serene  goddess.  She  heard  Peter 
greeting  her  father  on  the  stoep,  and  she  felt,  quite  sud- 
denly, happy. 

"Don't  wait  breakfast  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell 
when  Luce's  hair  had  been  brushed  into  waves  that  clung 
to  her  head.  "But  tell  your  father  that  I'm  going  into 
Salisbury  to-day." 

Luce  felt  suddenly  blank.  She  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  hide  the  fact  that  tears  had  brimmed  into  her 
eyes. 

"You're  coming  .  .  .  and  Peter,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell. 

But  Bronson,  shaven  and  in  clean  khaki,  was  more 
himself. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said.  "There's  no  need  for  you  and 
Torre  to  go.  I  want  to  start  work  in  earnest  and  I  shall 
need  him." 

He  was  rapidly  becoming  convinced  that  the  whole 
thing  had  been  a  mare's  nest  and  he  felt  resentful  that  his 
affairs  should  have  become  such  very  public  property. 
They  had  been  that  for  a  long  time,,  but  never  before 
had  the  fact  been  forced  on  his  notice.  He  preferred  his 
ostrich-like  security  in  the  fact  that  what  went  on  at  his 
farm  was  known  by  no  one  .  .  .  and  that  therefore,  bar 
the  fact  of  his  second  marriage,  there  was  nothing  he  need 
worry  about. 
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Peter  made  a  face  at  Luce  and  they  both  continued  their 
breakfast  in  silence  except  for  Peter's  polite  replies  to 
Mr.  Bronson's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  barns  and  plough- 
ing land.  Luce  noticed  that  her  father  was  somewhat 
garrulous  and  that  he  was  taking  pains  to  impress  Peter 
with  his  knowledge  and  ability. 

"Luce,"  he  said,  when  they  had  finished,  "I  think  you 
must  see  to  things  in  the  dairy  as  we  haven't  got  another 
boy  yet." 

"Yes,"  said  Luce. 

"And  I  think  we  might  go  and  get  those  boys  started  on 
some  foundations  for  the  barns,"  he  said  to  Peter. 

But  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Twisdell  appeared. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said  to  the  world  at  large.  "John, 
have  you  heard  that  we  are  all  going  to  town  to  do  some 
shopping,  and  that  therefore  you'll  have  to  produce  your 
cheque  book  ?" 

Said  Bronson:  "I'm  afraid  I  can't  spare  Luce  and 
Torre  this  morning;  there's  a  lot  to  do." 

"If  it's  foundations,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell,  "they  can 
be  started  without  Peter  ...  or  for  that  matter  we  could 
leave  him  behind.  But  Lucia  has  got  to  have  some  clothes, 
such  garments  as  we  can  raise  for  her  in  Salisbury,  and 
so  I  think  we'll  go  to-day." 

Bronson  hesitated.  He  felt  that  ever  since  the  night 
that  Nantje  had  arrived  in  Salisbury  things  had  got  be- 
yond him.     He  wanted  to  assert  himself. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  began;  but  before  Anna's  glance  he 
stopped.  His  firm  stand  became  what  it  really  was — petty 
tyranny.  "Oh,  well  ...  I  suppose  a  day  doesn't  mat- 
ter." 

Mrs.  Twisdell  sat  down  leisurely  and  began  to  pour 
herself  out  some  coffee.  Peter  offered  her  eggs  and  bacon. 
Luce  felt  awkward.  She  did  not  know  what  to  do; 
whether  to  sit  and  watch  Mrs.  Twisdell  eat,  or  whether 
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to  go  away.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  eating  con- 
versationally. 

Soon  after  breakfast  they  started.  Barens's  car 
hummed  on  its  way.  The  brown  and  grey  country  slid 
past.  Anna  had  never  got  over  the  sensation  that  in- 
stead of  driving  between  two  rows  of  golden  grass  she 
was  driving  through  a  wheatfield  and  that  when  she  was 
through  the  wheatfield  she  would  see  the  sea.  It  was 
something  about  those  undulating  stretches  of  grass  that 
was  like  the  grassy  dunes  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  Eng- 
land .  .  .  and  the  wheatfield  idea  made  her  feel  guilty, 
as  if  at  any  moment  an  irate  farmer  might  appear  and 
ask  her  what  she  meant  by  it.  The  grey  boulders  that  lay 
in  the  road,  and  the  stretches  of  yellow  sand  that  made 
the  car  swing,  added  to  the  illusion.  Luce  was  rather 
nervous ;  she  had  no  time  to  watch  the  scenery ;  the  speed 
and  the  skidding  reduced  her  to  silence.  They  turned  on 
to  the  main  road — a  wide,  dusty  track — and  passed  ox 
wagons,  and  came  to  gates  and  wired  land. 

"This,"  said  Anna  absently,  "is  where  I'm  glad  to 
have  Peter;  these  gates  and  the  opening  and  shutting 
thereof  are  a  nuisance,  though  a  monument  to  the  industry 
and  energy  and  progressiveness  of  the  Rhodesian 
farmer." 

The  wheatfield  sensation  always  made  her  thoughtful 
and  a  little  homesick. 

"I'm  taking  on  an  awful  responsibility,"  she  thought 
as  she  drove  on.  "Unless  this  girl  marries  or  does  some- 
thing I  shall  always  be  responsible  for  her.  Heaven  knows 
where  it  will  end  .  .  .  probably  in  adopting  her  or  forc- 
ing her  relations  in  England  to  do  something  about  it. 
And  I  do  hate  being  interfering.  But  having  started  I 
can't  let  it  drop  ...  it  would  be  sheer  brutality.  Never 
did  I  think  I  should  take  upon  myself  the  effort  of  intro- 
ducing a  girl  to  Salisbury  society,  ramming  her  down 
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their  throats,  so  to  speak.  Having  done  so  I  can't  let  her 
slide  back  into  oblivion  and  that  farm  .  .  .  and  if  I  let 
her  go  for  a  moment  that's  what  will  happen.    God,  God  I" 

She  drove  rather  recklessly  down  Manica  Road,  the 
beauties  of  whose  stores  and  tea-shops  were  dawning 
upon  Luce's  dazzled  eyes.  Also  people  were  staring  dis- 
creetly at  Mrs.  Twisdell  in  Barens's  car  with  Peter  Torre 
and  an  unknown  and  odd-looking  girl.  They  gravitated 
instinctively  to  Pocket's  for  tea  and  talk. 

She  drew  up  violently  in  front  of  Meikle's. 

"Now  pray  heaven,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  went 
up  the  steps  with  Luce,  "that  this  unfortunate  child  does 
not  meet  any  one  until  I've  got  her  something  to  wear. 
,  .  .  Knowing  Salisbury  as  I  do,  I  should  infinitely  prefer 
her  not  to  meet  any  one." 

But  they  met  Mr.  Pollit,  who  advanced  delightedly 
upon  them.  Mrs.  Twisdell  was  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Was 
she  not  the  Anna  Mannering  that  was,  and  the  wife  of 
Tommy  Twisdell,  and  was  not  Tommy  Twisdell  very 
rich,  excessively  rich,  and  one  who  had  influence  and  was 
a  great  friend  of  the  Administrator? 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said.  "I'm  glad  to  see  you  .  .  . 
er  .  .  .  is  Tommy  in  town?" 

He  said  "Tommy"  rather  nervously.  Of  course  every 
one  called  Twisdell  Tommy,  every  one  that  counted,  and 
of  course  he  counted;  but  there  was  always  that  quality 
of  secret  amusement  about  Mrs.  Twisdell — that  and  the 
fact  that  he  never  really  called  her  husband  Tommy  when 
he  met  him. 

"I  am  quite  well,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell  gravely.  "And 
Tommy  is  not  in  town." 

He  looked  at  Luce  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and 
waited  expectantly  for  some  explanation  of  her.  She  was 
doubtless  a  companion,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

It  had  never  been  a  habit  of  Mrs.  Twisdell's  to  give 
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explanations.  She  allowed  him  to  wait  for  a  perceptible 
space  of  time  and  then  said  she  was  hot  and  dusty  and 
must  immediately  go  and  change.  Whereupon  she  took 
Luce's  arm  affectionately  and  went  up  to  the  room  that 
she  had  so  precipitately  left  on  the  morning  she  met  Ba- 
rens  and  heard  from  him  of  Bronson  and  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Twisdell  had  a  bedroom  and  a  sitting-room. 
These  she  kept  permanently.  It  saved  her  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  it  also  saved  her  from  having  to  stay  with  the  numer- 
ous people  who  always  wanted  her  to  stay  with  them 
whenever  there  was  anything  special  on  in  Salisbury.  She 
did  not  like  staying  with  people  .  .  .  she  disliked  talking 
at  breakfast.  She  said  that  the  only  bearable  way  to  stay 
with  people  was  in  an  English  country  house  where  it  was 
so  large  that  nobody  noticed  much  what  you  did,  and  the 
tyranny  of  meals  was  not;  either  that,  or  else  occasion- 
ally on  the  veldt,  where  most  people  were  simple  and  did 
not  feel  that  they  had  to  live  up  to  anything.  In  Salis- 
bury everybody  had  a  position. 

She  kept  a  large  trunk  at  Meikle's,  and  as  she  opened  it 
she  wondered  whether  Luce  could  wear  her  clothes;  she 
looked  much  the  same  sort  of  size,  and  tailor-mades  were 
all  right  for  anybody. 

Luce  stood  staring  out  of  the  window  on  the  wide  bal- 
cony that  ran  around  the  hotel.  The  splendour  of  the 
whole  place  rendered  her  speechless  and  shy;  the  people 
that  she  had  glimpsed  in  passing  struck  her  as  overpower- 
ingly  smart  and  superior.  She  was  achingly  conscious  of 
her  old  frock,  and  not  even  the  knowledge  of  her  shoes 
comforted  her.  Soon  probably  Mrs.  Twisdell  would  want 
to  go  down  to  lunch  .  .  .  and  what  could  she  do?  She 
couldn't  appear  like  that. 

Mrs.  Twisdell,  however,  had  triumphantly  produced  a 
suit  and  hat. 
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"Lucia,  dear,"  she  said,  "you  must  have  them  .  .  . 
they've  never  been  worn  and  no  one  will  know.  Try 
them  on." 

So  Luce  tried  them  on  and  looked  at  herself  and  gasped. 
It  was  a  grey  suit,  very  well  cut,  with  a  straight  man's 
coat.  For  an  agitating  moment  she  waited  lest  Mrs. 
Twisdell  should  say  it  wouldn't  do ;  but  Anna  was  rather 
pleased. 

"The  child  has  breeding,"  she  thought.  "What  a  fool 
I  was  not  to  have  realised  that.  Of  course  she  looks  all 
right.    She  looks  rather  lovely,  pale  and  slim,  good  lines !" 

"Splendid,"  she  said  aloud.  "What  about  some  lunch?" 
-  She  pulled  a  soft  felt  hat  over  Luce's  head  and  stepped 
back  and  looked  at  her. 

"God,  God!"  she  said.    "How  like  Jenny  you  are." 

Luce's  small,  pointed  face  was  glowing  between  the 
two  tufts  of  dusky  hair  that  showed  below  the  hat.  She 
looked  almost  too  attractive  ...  it  was  uncanny.  She 
looked  like  a  dark  water-sprite  in  modern  clothes  with 
those  drowning  eyes  between  long  lashes.  She  thrust  one 
hand  into  her  coat  pocket  and  gave  a  small,  excited  laugh. 
Anna  laughed  too.  "Lucia,"  she  said,  "it's  great  fun  and 
you  look  very  nice,  but  I  must  have  some  lunch." 

They  descended  the  wide,  shallow  stairs  to  the  hall 
where  Mr.  Pollit  still  lingered.  He  had  argued  that  if 
people  went  upstairs  they  must  inevitably  come  down,  and 
he  was  curious ;  he  wanted  to  know  about  the  companion, 
who  she  was  and  where  she  came  from ;  such  things  were 
of  distinct  interest  in  Salisbury.  But  he  decided  that  the 
companion  had  been  left  upstairs  and  that  here  was  some 
visitor  from  England,  come  in  on  the  mail  train  that  had 
most  inconsiderately  arrived  when  he  had  been  out  of 
town.  Usually  he  met  all  the  trains — you  never  knew 
whom  you  might  see — what  scandal  might  emerge  from 
the  mail  train — people  together  on  it  who  ought  not  to  be. 
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He  hurried  forward. 

"I  was  hoping  you  would  lunch  with  me,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell,  "but  I'm 
afraid  we  can't  to-day.  Do  you  know  Miss  Bronson,  by 
the  way?    We  are  engaged  to  lunch  with  each  other." 

"Bronson?"  he  thought.  "Bronson?  Some  relation  of 
the  farmer  with  the  unpleasant  wife?" 

"But  surely  you  could  both  lunch  with  me?"  he  said. 

"Thanks,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell,  "if  you  really  want 
us  to.  .  .  ."     She  went  resignedly  into  the  lounge. 

"Who  is  he  ?"  asked  Luce  when  he  had  disappeared  to 
arrange  a  table. 

"He  is  a  solicitor,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell.  "He  has 
amassed  a  large  amount  of  money,  as  solicitors  do  in  most 
places  and  specially  out  here.  He  is  not  a  nice  man ;  but 
I  could  not  see  any  way  of  getting  out  of  lunch  with  him. 
He  has  a  great  idea  about  his  own  position  and  hardly 
ever  knows  anybody  unless  they  are  in  the  service  or  im- 
mensely rich.  I  could  say  a  lot  more  because  my  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  is  great  at  the  idea  of  lunching  with  him, 
but  he's  coming  back." 

Mr.  Pollit  had  decided  that  whoever  Luce  might  be, 
she  was  obviously  very  desirable.  She  was  a  friend  of 
Anna  Twisdell's.  He  was  most  attentive  ...  he  talked 
about  Government  House  .  .  .  and  the  Administrator 
.  .  .  and  the  Salisbury  Club  .  .  .  and  the  races  .  .  . 
and  the  hunting.  Mrs.  Twisdell  said  very  little  and 
smoked  all  through  lunch.  Luce  answered  politely  at 
intervals,  feeling  a  little  overawed. 

After  lunch  Mrs.  Twisdell  was  firm. 

"We  have  a  lot  to  do,"  she  said,  "so  we  really  must  go 
at  once.    Thank  you  so  much." 

Peter,  who  had  most  tactfully  retired  in  order  to  allow 
the  buying  of  clothes  to  proceed  unhindered,  and  also  be- 
cause he  did  not  particularly  want  to  be  seen  with  Luce 
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at  the  moment,  until  he  had  seen  Mona  and  explained 
things,  reappeared  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  hotel. 

For  the  moment  he  did  not  recognise  Luce;  he  was 
absorbed  in  the  idea  that  he  had  been  unable  to  see  Mona ; 
but  when  he  did  recognise  her  he  decided  that  no  ex- 
planations were  necessary. 

He  found  time  while  Mrs.  Twisdell  turned  to  the  office 
to  speak  about  the  rooms,  to  whisper  to  Luce. 

"You  look  topping!"  he  said. 

Luce  blushed.  His  eyes  were  very  ardent,  and  he 
looked  so  nice  with  his  fair  hair  and  brown  face,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  seemed  really  to  see  her.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  shopping.  Oddments  .  .  .  for  Mrs.  Twisdell 
decided  that  after  all  she  could  not  bear  to  buy  real  clothes 
in  Salisbury.  She  would  wire  to  Johannesburg  and  in  the 
meantime  Lucia  could  borrow  hers.  Moreover,  they 
would  continue  to  stay  in  Salisbury  for  a  few  days. 

Waiting  for  Mrs.  Twisdell  to  finish  her  conversation 
with  the  reception  clerk,  Luce  found  herself  suddenly 
conscious  of  a  new-found  confidence.  Peter,  smiling 
down  at  her,  making  her  feel  that  he,  more  than  Mrs. 
Twisdell,  was  going  to  fight  her  battles,  sent  her  blood 
pulsing  through  her  veins  with  an  indefinable  exhilara- 
tion. Peter  she  knew,  more  by  instinct  than  anything 
else,  was  not  interested  in  any  other  girl  .  .  .  she  jibbed 
at  the  word  love,  either  in  connexion  with  herself  or  him. 
Already  when  Mrs.  Twisdell  turned  towards  them  she  had 
taken  on  that  secret  glowing  loveliness  that  comes  to  every 
woman,  be  she  plain  or  beautiful,  when  she  is  conscious 
that  she  is  beloved. 

Mrs.  Twisdell,  however,  had  matters  of  moment  to 
impart. 

'Tommy's  got  to  go  to  England/'  she  said  abruptly. 
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"Some  one  of  his  family's  either  dying  or  dead  .  .  .  he's 
been  through  on  the  'phone.  Lucia,  I'm  afraid  Peter  will 
have  to  take  you  back  to  the  farm  to-night.  I  shall  be 
up  to  my  eyes  packing  and  Tommy  will  probably  be  sunk 
in  gloom.  He  always  had  a  strong  sentimental  family 
sense." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  feeling  in  her  pocket  for  her 
eternal  cigarette  holder. 

"Go  into  the  lounge  with  Peter,,,  she  said,  jamming  a 
cigarette  into  the  slender  tube.  "I  must  make  some  ar- 
rangements for  you." 

Peter  watched  her  ascend  the  stairs  and  made  a  face. 

"Gosh !  what  a  nerve  that  woman's  got !"  he  said.  "I 
don't  believe  it's  really  necessary  for  her  to  go  at  all.  I 
bet  there's  money  in  it,"  he  added  in  a  contemplative 
way. 

Luce  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

"Come  on  into  the  lounge,"  he  added.  "I  think  it's 
the  limit  letting  everything  go  like  that  just  because  one 
of  Tommy's  relations  has  a  tummy  ache.  At  least  she 
might  have  seen  you  settled  up  first." 

His  face  crumpled  into  an  angry  frown.  He  appeared 
to  take  it  as  a  personal  insult  that  Luce  should  have 
been  left  in  the  lurch. 

"There'll  be  nothing  doing  now  about  your  clothes," 
he  continued  morosely. 

Luce  again  regarded  him  in  surprise.  According  to  her 
ideas  of  life,  chiefly  culled  from  fiction  of  the  penny- 
dreadful  type,  the  last  thing  on  earth  that  men  were 
interested  in  was  women's  clothes. 

He  slumped  angrily  into  an  easy  chair  in  the  lounge 
and  stared  across  it  to  Mona  Garshon,  who  was  drinking 
cocktails  with  a  party  of  young  men  and  maidens.  He 
did  not  appear  to  see  her,  and  she,  watching  him  out  of 
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the  corner  of  her  eye,  began  cordially  to  dislike  Luce. 
She  renewed  her  sallies  to  the  young  men  of  the  party 
and  the  room  began  to  resound  with  giggles. 

There  were  several  other  people  in  the  lounge  and  a 
dark  girl  in  a  smart  riding  kit  sauntered  in.  There  was 
something  about  her  that  appealed  to  Luce.  Some  deep- 
seated  instinct  told  her  that  the  clothes  and  the  girl  were 
as  they  should  be;  she  realised  dimly  that  Mona  with 
her  floppy  hat  and  gaily  patterned  dress  looked  garish 
beside  her.  The  girl  caught  sight  of  Peter  and  smiled  and 
came  towards  them. 

"Hallo,  Peter!"  she  said. 

Peter  hardly  relaxed  his  sulky  expression. 

"Hallo!"  he  said. 

"You're  a  hound  never  to  come  and  see  us,"  said  the 
girl. 

"I'm  doing  some  work,"  he  answered.  "How  are  you 
getting  on?" 

"Oh,  not  very  good,"  she  said.  "We  were  done  over 
the  horse.  I  told  Lee  so,  but  he  wouldn't  listen.  The 
chickens  are  bucking  up,  however." 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  facing  them  and 
tapped  the  side  lazily  with  her  crop. 

"Don't  you  know  Miss  Bronson?"  asked  Peter  per- 
functorily. 

She  smiled  at  Luce.  "I  didn't,  but  I  do  now.  How 
do  you  do  ?" 

Luce  smiled  back,  but  she  felt  nervous.  Peter's  man- 
ner upset  her.  She  wondered  if  his  abruptness  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  ashamed  of  her  dulness.  But 
a  glance  from  him  reassured  her.  Apparently  it  was  the 
girl  with  whom  he  was  bored. 

"My  name  is  Elizabeth  Dorley,"  said  the  girl.  "Peter 
did  not  tell  you,  so  I  must.  I  live  at  Gum  Alley,  Avon- 
dale.     Come  and  see  me  sometimes  if  you  haven't  any- 
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thing  else  to  do.    There's  nothing  to  see  except  my  small 
son,  sundry  dogs,  some  chickens  and  a  horse. " 

She  stood  up  and  Luce  saw  that  her  khaki  suit  was 
very  old  and  white  at  the  seams.  Suddenly  she  whistled 
an  odd  little  tune,  her  eyes  fixed  on  something  very  far 
away ;  then,  as  suddenly,  she  smiled  at  Luce. 

"I  should  like  to  come,"  said  Luce  awkwardly. 

But  Elizabeth  was  away  from  them  again,  thinking  of 
something  vague  and  wistful. 

"Cheerio,  mes  enfants!"  she  said  absently,  and  saun- 
tered away. 

"Thank  God,  she's  gone,"  said  Peter.  "Now  perhaps 
we  can  talk  to  one  another.  What  are  we  going  to  do  to 
amuse  ourselves  in  the  great  open  spaces  in  the  intervals 
of  growing  tobacco?  What  about  the  mine  at  Lulapi? 
Anything  amusing  doing  there?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  "We  hardly  ever  see 
any  one." 

"Poor  kid,"  said  Peter.  "Still,  we'll  cheer  each  other 
up." 

The  lounge  was  filling  up  slowly  and  Luce  became  more 
silent  than  ever.  It  would  have  been  such  fun  to  have 
stayed  in  town  with  Mrs.  Twisdell  and  Peter,  and  to 
have  had  lovely  clothes,  and  to  have  met  other  girls.  All 
these  cheerful,  talkative  people  .  .  .  but  then  she  remem- 
bered that  Peter  would  have  had  to  return  to  the  farm,  and 
that  it  would  not  have  been  such  fun  without  him.  He 
gave  her  confidence,  he  made  her  feel  that  he  and  she  were 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  that  with  him  she  was  im- 
pervious to  anything. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  he  lounged  in  his  chair, 
scowling  and  keeping  up  his  grievance  about  Mrs.  Twis- 
dell. 

"It's  just  like  her,"  he  burst  out.  "She  never  thinks 
of  any  one  else  except  herself.     Luce,  couldn't  we  pos- 
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sibly  stay  up  for  the  dance  to-night?  Ask  her.  She'll 
probably  do  it  for  you ;  she  has  known  me  too  long  to  do 
anything  I  want  her  to." 

"I  couldn't  ask  her,"  said  Luce,  sounding  frightened. 

He  chuckled.  "You  are  a  darling,  Luce,"  he  said. 
"Never  mind.    We'll  have  fun  driving  down." 

By  and  by  there  came  a  message  from  Mrs.  Twisdell. 
Would  Mr.  Torre  get  the  car  round  and  would  Miss 
Bronson  go  up  and  see  Mrs.  Twisdell. 

"Apparently  she  doesn't  intend  us  to  have  any  dinner," 
said  Peter.  "All  right,  I'll  get  the  car  and  I'll  try  and 
raise  some  sandwiches.  By  the  way,  if  Elizabeth  blows 
through  again,  smile  at  her  for  me.    I  was  rather  beastly." 

Luce  went  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Twisdell's  room.  She 
found  her  lying  on  the  sofa  looking  headachy  and  white. 

"Lucia,"  she  said,  "I'm  so  sorry  about  all  this.  I'm 
writing  to  your  father  and  to  Barens.  Barens  will  look 
out  for  you;  he's  a  good  little  soul  and  his  daughter's 
quite  nice.  And  there's  a  girl  called  Elizabeth  Dorley, 
about  whom  my  conscience  reproaches  me,  I  ought  to  have 
seen  more  of  her :  she  made  a  mistake  when  she  chose 
her  husband  and  insists  on  being  faithful  to  him,  which 
is  unusual  out  here.  But  don't  forget  her.  She  will  al- 
ways come  to  the  rescue  if  you're  in  a  hole  of  any  sort. 
That's  about  all,  I  think.  Oh,  I've  packed  a  suitcase  full 
of  clothes  for  which  I  shall  send  the  bill  to  your  father. 
They're  quite  new  and  I  think  you'll  like  them." 

She  stopped  and  felt  for  the  cigarettes,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment looked  for  Luce  through  a  veil  of  thin  smoke. 

"Lucia,"  she  continued,  "there's  only  one  thing — Peter 
is  an  attractive  young  man,  but  I  shouldn't  ever  rely  on 
him.     He's  too  popular  with  women." 

Luce  muttered  some  thanks.  Barens  was  a  shadowy 
figure  and  once  back  on  the  farm  she  didn't  suppose  that 
she  would  ever  get  off  it  again  without  the  assistance  of 
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Mrs.  Twisdell.     Tears  smarted  at  the  back  of  her  eyes. 

"Well,  you'd  better  be  getting  along,"  said  Mrs.  Twis- 
dell abruptly.  "I  expect  Peter's  very  annoyed,  but  I  meant 
to  send  him  back  anyway,  as  you  would  have  seen  enough 
of  him  without  having  him  in  Salisbury.  There's  a 
tea  basket  in  the  car,  so  you  won't  starve  and  you  must 
start  now.  I  don't  want  you  two  infants  careering  about 
the  veldt  late  into  the  night.  I  shall  be  back  in  about 
six  months  anyway,  but  as  the  mail  goes  at  some  godless 
hour  to-morrow,  I've  got  to  catch  it  and  do  all  my  own 
and  Tommy's  packing." 

She  got  off  the  bed,  brushed  her  hair  hastily,  and  took 
Luce's  arm  as  they  went  towards  the  door. 

Peter  was  outside  with  the  car.  He  was  talking  to 
Mona  Garshon.  Luce  heard  his  confidential  laugh  and 
again  the  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes.  Mona  turned  as  Mrs. 
Twisdell  came  up  and  smiled.  She  was  pretty,  Luce  saw 
unhappily.  There  was  a  rapid  introduction  and  then  Mrs. 
Twisdell  had  Peter  into  the  steering  seat  and  Luce  beside 
him  and  was  hurrying  them  off  under  Mona's  unfriendly 
eyes. 

They  whirled  down  Manica  Road  in  the  swiftly  gather- 
ing dusk,  past  the  auctioneer's  offices,  past  Haddon  and 
Sly's  and  the  African  Trading  Company,  through  the 
Market  Square,  with  its  lounging  natives,  and  out  on  to 
the  bare  red  track  of  the  Lulapi  Road. 

In  the  blue-grey  dusk,  with  the  headlights  like  thrust- 
ing swords,  Luce  saw  Peter's  face  set  into  immobility 
over  the  wheel.  He  was  driving  very  quickly,  a  flush 
on  his  fair  face.  For  herself  she  could  say  nothing.  Little 
choking  shivers  of  happiness  ran  up  and  down  her,  and 
she  left  Salisbury,  with  its  dances  and  other  excitements, 
unregretfully  behind.  In  Salisbury  Peter  would  not  have 
been  so  entirely  hers  as  he  would  be  on  the  farm. 
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He  looked  at  her  and  smiled  again,  and  she  smiled  back 
glowingly. 

"I  like  being  out  on  the  veldt  at  this  time,  don't  you?" 
he  said. 

She  nodded,  forgetting  that  there  had  been  a  time  when 
the  dusk  on  the  veldt  was  a  grey  blanket  that  blotted  out 
what  hope  the  sunshine  brought,  and  that  covered  a 
multitude  of  fears. 

Once  a  leopard  crouched,  snarling,  in  the  glare  of  the 
headlights,  and  she  clutched  Peter's  arm  as  the  car 
swerved.  He  laughed  and  half  stopped.  "Shall  we  try 
and  get  the  beggar?"  he  said.  "I've  got  a  gun  in  the 
back." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and  then  let  go.  "All 
right,"  she  said.  "Let's  .  .  ."  And  when  he  laughed 
and  said  it  was  probably  scared  to  death  and  miles  away 
by  this  time,  she  felt  a  queer  feeling  of  disappointment 
that  she  had  not  had  the  chance  to  prove  herself  as  plucky 
as  she  sounded.  She  would  have  welcomed  that  leopard 
if  by  its  aid  she  could  have  risen  in  Peter's  estimation. 
As  it  was  the  car  ploughed  on  through  the  clogging  sand, 
Peter  again  intent  on  driving,  and  Luce  thinking  of  the 
feel  of  his  rough  coat  in  her  hands  when  she  had  grabbed 
his  arm.  She  fought  against  the  urgent  desire  again  to 
touch  his  coat  and  again  feel  that  inexplicably  happy 
feeling. 

They  were  past  the  fenced  farms  by  now,  running  along 
a  strip  of  hard  clay  road,  ridged  and  rutted  by  the  wheels 
of  wagons  that  had  passed  during  the  last  rains  and  now 
burnt  into  the  consistency  of  rock.  The  car  jolted  and 
bumped,  throwing  her  against  Peter,  and  from  each  con- 
tact she  drew  back  quickly  and  primly,  bewildered  at  the 
pulsating  of  her  heart. 

"We'll  soon  be  there,"  said  Peter. 
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"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"The  home  drift,  I  think,"  he  muttered. 

She  began  to  tell  him  about  Mrs.  Twisdell,  omitting 
the  reference  to  himself  and  Elizabeth  Dorley,  and  dwell- 
ing on  the  suitcase  of  clothes  that  had  brought  balm  to 
her  agitated  spirit. 

Inwardly  she  was  longing  to  be  home  in  the  privacy  of 
her  room,  where  she  could  open  it  and  see  whether  there 
was  anything  that  she  could  wear  on  the  farm.  Peter 
was  manifestly  jubilant  at  the  news.  Through  his  re- 
marks she  had  detected  a  latent  fear  that  she  might  have 
had  to  revert  to  her  old  garments,  and  for  a  moment  a 
dim  resentment  rose,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  find 
outlet.  All  she  wanted  was  for  Peter  to  approve  her ;  the 
little,  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  might  not  have  let 
the  mere  fact  of  clothes  make  so  much  difference  was 
drowned  under  the  relief  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
now.     Then  she  mentioned  the  tea-basket. 

"Great  snakes!"  said  Peter,  "why  didn't  you  tell  me? 
What  do  you  say — shall  we  picnic  now  or  wait  till  we  get 
back?" 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Luce,  who  only  wanted  to  do  what 
he  wanted  to  do. 

He  hesitated. 

"Might  as  well  go  on,"  he  said.    "It's  late." 

She  did  not  know  whether  she  was  relieved  or  not.  She 
was  deadly  tired  and  the  night  was  cold. 

Soon  after,  the  two  gums  came  under  the  golden,  hazy 
beam  of  the  headlights,  and  she  realised  with  a  dull  shock 
how  far  away  Mary  had  gone.  In  a  world  of  living, 
vital  people  she  was  nothing  but  a  tragic  ghost,  fading 
rapidly  into  thin  smoke,  like  Mrs.  Twisdell's  interminable 
cigarettes,  until  there  was  nothing  left.  It  was  the  last 
of  Mary;  her  dim  ghost  was  a  thing  too  tenuous  to 
go  to  for  comfort.     In  future  she  would  look  to  living 
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people  for  happiness  and  sympathy,  but  at  the  moment 
she  did  not  realise  it :  she  was  too  tired  to  care. 

Peter  let  out  a  wailing  scream  on  the  siren,  and  the 
car  came  to  a  standstill  outside  the  house. 

The  lamps  were  lit  in  the  sitting-room,  and  then  a 
monstrous,  elongated  shadow  preceded  her  father  to  the 
door. 

She  went  wearily  into  the  living-room,  followed  by  her 
father,  who  talked  to  Peter  as  he  came.  Tanby  was  in 
the  room,  lounging  in  front  of  the.  fire.  He  got  abruptly 
to  his  feet  as  she  entered.  She  felt  a  spasm  of  actual 
dislike  at  the  sight  of  him.  But  he  said  nothing;  only 
marshalled  her  into  his  empty  chair,  and  greeted  Peter. 
There  was  hostility  in  the  air.  Peter,  Luce  noticed  from 
the  depths  of  her  tiredness,  did  not  like  him. 

Even  while  Tanby  was  unpacking  the  tea-basket  and 
producing  sandwiches,  she  fell  asleep,  and  was  gently 
awakened  by  Peter  after  the  luggage  had  been  deposited 
in  her  bedroom,  and  fell  asleep  again,  half  dressed,  with- 
out opening  Mrs.  Twisdell's  suitcase. 


Chapter  VI 

BRONSON  appeared  to  be  of  much  the  same  opinion 
as  Peter  about  Mrs.  Twisdell's  departure,  also  taking 
it  as  a  personal  slur.  He  remembered  a  hundred  stories 
of  her  egotism  and  self -absorption,  and  retailed  them  at 
breakfast  next  morning.  However,  he  looked  with  ap- 
proval on  Luce  as  she  appeared  in  an  old-rose  linen  frock 
with  tucked  white  muslin  collar  and  cuffs,  and  mused 
aloud  at  some  length  on  the  absurdity  of  women's  clothes 
which  enabled  Luce  to  wear  with  appropriateness  a  dress 
that  had  been  bought  for  a  woman  nearing  forty.  He 
kept  harping  back  to  his  days  in  England,  looking  with 
disapproval  on  the  rough  china,  and  remembering  Jenny, 
whose  breakfast-table  had  always  been  a  thing  of  dainty 
china  and  snowy  linen. 

Luce  was  very  silent,  absorbed  in  her  frock,  and  in 
Peter's  eyes  that  kept  meeting  hers.  Bronson  also  noticed 
the  absorption.  It  gave  Luce  a  new  status  in  his  eyes 
because,  hitherto,  he  had  never  regarded  her  as  a  girl, 
merely  as  his  daughter,  some  one  about  the  house,  a  habit 
in  his  life.  He  woke  up  to  the  possibility  of  her  marry- 
ing, and  began  to  consider  Peter's  advantages.  He  had 
known  the  Torres  long  ago;  they  were  wealthy.  Peter, 
of  course,  was  only  a  younger  son,  but  he  would  have 
money;  and  Luce  would  gain  all  the  advantages  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  give  her  owing  to  his  unfortunate 
second  marriage.  But  what  else  could  a  man  do  when  he 
was  lonely  and  had  two  little  girls  to  look  after  and  bring 
up? 

"I've  got  a  dairy-boy  at  last,  Luce,"  he  said  suddenly. 

85 
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"He  seems  quite  good.  Tanby  found  him.  By  the  way, 
Tanby  went  off  very  early  this  morning;  you  must  have 
frightened  him  by  looking  so  grown  up." 

He  chuckled  loudly. 

"I've  been  marking  out  the  sites  for  the  barns,"  he 
said  to  Peter.  "What  about  going  out  and  looking  at 
them,  and  then  we  can  get  the  boys  on  to  it  ?" 

Luce  watched  them  go  with  a  faint  bewilderment.  She 
had  never  known  Bronson  as  he  was  when  in  Salisbury ; 
she  did  not  recognise  the  paternal  affection  that  seemed 
to  have  blossomed  so  suddenly.  She  connected  it  with 
her  changed  appearance,  and  incidentally  noticed  that  the 
mere  fact  of  her  new  clothes  altered  her  status.  She  was 
no  longer  expected  to  churn. 

She  looked  round  the  room  with  new  vision.  The 
patches  on  the  wall  where  the  whitewash  had  peeled  off 
caught  her  eye ;  she  had  never  consciously  seen  them  be- 
fore. It  had  been  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  house :  quite 
natural  to  have  walls  with  patches  of  whitewash  peeled 
off  them.  The  stamped  earth  floors,  however,  appealed  to 
her  in  a  new  way;  they  were  quite  beautiful  with  their 
unpleasantly  acquired  sheen.  She  thought  about  it  for 
a  few  minutes,  wondering  whether  her  father,  with  his 
new  outlook,  would  have  anything  done  about  it.  She 
was  not  interested  in  the  tobacco  crop.  It  had  brought 
Peter  to  the  farm,  but  otherwise  it  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, the  reason  for  his  staying  there;  the  financial 
aspect  did  not  strike  her.  It  had  not  been  so  much  the 
lack  of  money  that  had  spoilt  things  in  the  past;  it  had 
been  the  general  atmosphere;  it  had  been  Nantje.  She 
had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money,  what  it  could  do,  or 
what  its  lack  could  do.  Her  father's  new  attitude,  al- 
though it  struck  her  as  odd,  was  infinitely  better  than  his 
old  one,  and  the  depression  that  had  always  hovered  over 
the  place  seemed  to  have  lifted.     She  supposed  that  when 
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Nantje  returned,  it  would  return  with  her;  but  there 
would  always  be  Peter  .  .  .  the  time  it  took  to  grow  a 
tobacco  crop  was  long  enough  to  make  the  future  beyond 
it  vague  and  dim. 

She  went  into  her  room  and  began  to  tidy  up  and  hang 
up  the  clothes  that  Mrs.  Twisdell  had  packed  into  the  suit- 
case. There  were  enough  to  last  some  considerable 
time,  and  a  fat  letter  that  she  had  not  had  time  to  read 
before  breakfast.  There  was  an  evening  frock  and  some 
riding  kit,  astride,  two  more  linen  frocks,  and  another 
soft  felt  hat.  She  hung  them  up  with  infinite  care,  and 
found  at  the  bottom  a  bowl  of  powder  and  some  scent. 
After  all,  she  thought,  Peter  had  been  rather  unfair  to 
Mrs.  Twisdell. 

Then  she  opened  the  letter,  and  twenty  pounds  in  notes 
fell  into  her  hand.  The  letter  was  brief :  "In  case  of 
need,  Lucia.  ...  I  don't  know  that  the  need  will  ever 
arise,  but  if  it  does  use  this  and  go  to  Elizabeth  Dorley." 
It  was  signed,  without  any  ceremony,  "Anna  Twisdell. " 
.  Luce  sat  staring  at  the  money.  It  certainly  gave  a 
feeling  of  independence,  of  security,  and  the  fact  that  no 
one  knew  that  she  had  it,  added  to  that.  Mrs.  Twisdell, 
she  realised  dimly,  had  fulfilled  the  obligations  that  she 
had  incurred  when  she  took  Luce  away  to  Salisbury.  She 
had  also  fulfilled  them  in  the  easiest  way,  Luce  realised. 
Somehow  she  knew  that  it  was  easy  for  Mrs.  Twisdell  to 
be  generous,  that  she  would  rather  give  people  anything 
than  have  to  take  trouble  over  them. 

Her  room  looked  tidy  enough,  but  disheartening.  Luce, 
in  her  rose  linen,  wanted  something  more  beautiful  than 
the  camp-bed  with  its  grey  blankets  and  rather  ragged 
sheets;  something  happier  than  the  bare  walls  and  the 
cotton  curtains  that  hung  listlessly  on  each  side  of  the 
unglazed  window,  that  merely  boasted  a  square  of  rusty 
green  mosquito   netting,   even  as  she   noticed  that  the 
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cool,  green  light  that  filtered  through  was  attractive  in 
its  way.  Obeying  an  unaccustomed  instinct  to  beautify 
the  place,  she  went  into  the  neglected  patch  of  garden. 
Some  one,  before  Bronson  had  taken  the  farm — or  it 
may  have  been  before  Nantje  came — had  planted  some 
rose  trees.  They  were  overgrown  and  unpruned,  but  a  few 
pink  blossoms  struggled  for  existence.  They  were  choked 
round  the  roots  with  straggling  pink  geraniums  that  had 
grown  tall  and  scraggy,  with  tough  yellow  stems  and  few 
leaves.  She  picked  what  roses  she  could  find.  The 
geraniums  she  loathed;  they  seemed  coarse  and  loud, 
vulgarians,  pushing  and  insensitive;  they  reminded  her 
of  Nantje.  She  took  the  roses  into  the  house  and  thrust 
them  into  the  water- jug  in  her  bedroom  while  she  went  to 
look  for  something  to  put  them  in.  There  was  nothing 
except  some  glasses.  She  went  into  the  built-on  hut  that 
comprised  a  boxroom,  and  looked  at  the  dusty  old  trunks 
that  stood  against  the  wall.  The  dust  of  years  lay  on 
them ;  they  looked  dilapidated  and  desolate.  She  fetched 
a  duster  and  wiped  the  dust  off  them.  In  smudged  paint 
were  the  initials :  "J.  S.  B."  Luce  hesitated,  and  then 
tried  the  locks.  They  were  open.  But  there  was  nothing 
inside  except  a  few  old  clothes  that  had  long  since  suc- 
cumbed to  decay  and  white  ants,  and  then  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  she  saw  some  unglazed  jugs  and  bore  them 
off  to  the  kitchen  to  be  washed. 

The  roses,  however,  were  few;  they  hardly  filled  one 
jug,  and  that  one  she  left  in  her  room,  looking  strange 
and  unusual,  with  the  powder  bowl  and  scent  bottle  for 
aristocratic  company. 

The  sitting-room  looked  bare,  and  it  struck  her  that 
Peter  would  spend  most  of  his  time  indoors  there;  so 
she  went  back  to  get  the  roses,  but  then  the  sight  of  them 
on  the  table  by  her  bed  made  her  hesitate.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  room  she  had  slept  in  for  so  many 
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years  had  looked  anything  but  just  a  place  with  facilities 
for  sleeping.  The  jug  of  roses  made  it  a  room  that  some 
one  loved. 

She  left  her  roses  in  the  room  and  went  slowly  out  of 
the  house  again,  and  wandered  down  to  the  gap  in  the 
wire  fence  that  constituted  an  entrance  to  the  homestead. 
Behind  the  house  she  could  hear  the  voices  of  Peter  and 
her  father,  and  she  walked  more  quickly  towards  the  gap 
so  that  she  should  not  go  round  and  see  them.  She  felt 
that  Peter  might  think  she  was  a  nuisance;  she  felt 
obscurely  that  she  was  in  danger  of  making  herself  cheap. 
Again  the  small  amount  of  cheap  fiction  that  she  had  read 
came  into  play;  girls  did  not  go  and  talk  to  young  men 
unasked.  She  felt  it  impossible  to  be  natural ;  she  could 
not  address  Peter  without  feeling  uncomfortable,  unless 
he  had  already  spoken  to  her.  She  was  so  terribly  con- 
scious of  her  own  desire  to  talk  to  him  that  she  felt  it 
must  be  obvious  to  the  world  and  especially  to  him. 

Once  out  of  the  gap  in  the  wire  she  turned  idly  along 
the  track  that  ran  parallel  with  the  homestead  towards 
the  Lulapi  mine,  where  the  police  camp  had  its  being.  She 
had  never  been  to  Lulapi,  although  it  was  only  nine  miles 
away.  After  even  so  small  an  example  of  the  ease  with 
which  people  went  off  on  visits  or  expeditions,  she  found 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  had  been  so  much  out  of 
the  world.  Even  with  the  disadvantage  of  Nantje,  she 
thought,  they  might  have  seen  people  sometimes,  or  driven 
in  the  mule-cart  over  to  the  mine  on  some  errand  at  the 
store  there.  Bronson  himself  never  went  to  Lulapi, 
probably  because  on  such  an  expedition  there  would  have 
been  no  excuse  for  leaving  Nantje  and  Luce  behind,  and 
Nantje  had  always  seemed  to  be  tied  by  some  invisible 
string  to  a  radius  of  fifty  yards  round  the  house.  One 
thing  that  Luce  had  never  realised  was  that  Bronson, 
though   completely   subservient   to    Nantje,   had   always 
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retained  an  irritable  feeling  of  having  married  beneath 
him,  and  his  irritation  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  break  away  or  prove  himself  the  stronger 
character.  He  was  secretly  ashamed  of  his  entire  house- 
hold, but  in  Salisbury  he  could  leave  it  behind  him,  forget 
it,  pretend  he  was  what  he  wished  to  be;  in  the  district 
it  was  always  with  him. 

She  sat  down  by  a  small  drift  where  the  grass  was 
a  vivid  emerald — an  unwholesome-looking  colour,  the 
colour  of  a  green  mamba — and  stared  over  towards  the 
mine.  She  wondered  for  a  moment  what  Tanby  had  been 
doing  at  the  house ;  he  used  not  to  come  so  frequently. 

She  had  put  the  twenty  pounds  in  her  breast,  under 
the  rose  linen.  She  could  hear  it  rustle  as  she  breathed. 
It  made  life  exciting;  it  opened  out  all  sorts  of  possibili- 
ties. She  wondered  if  she  could  get  over  to  the  mine 
store — thinking  how  wonderful  it  would  be  to  look  at 
things,  knowing  that  you  could  buy  them.  Then  she 
remembered  that  if  she  bought  things  the  money  could 
not  be  kept  secret. 

Across  the  little  river  was  a  patch  of  vlei  like  a  small 
park,  dotted  with  mimosa  trees  and  flanked  by  a  small 
kopje  and  a  line  of  bush.  There  were  baboons  in  the 
kopje.  She  could  see  one  sitting  motionless,  staring  out 
over  the  golden  landscape.  In  the  vlei  were  veldt  lilies, 
blossoming  while  the  earth  was  still  dry  and  parched, 
before  the  rain  came  to  call  a  myriad  brightly  coloured 
flowers  to  deck  the  veldt.  The  veldt  lilies  always  came 
up  like  that  for  no  apparent  reason,  like  little  gay  banners 
of  orange  and  pink  silk  among  the  light  brown  grass. 
She  had  never  bothered  about  them  before,  except  once 
when  she  and  Mary  had  tried  to  transplant  the  bulbs  into 
the  garden;  but  they  had  never  flowered.  They  only 
blossomed  in  freedom. 

She  had  hardly  ever  crossed  the  little  river,  except  to 
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go  to  the  cattle  dip  that  lay  with  its  cement  trough  of 
muddy,  evil  smelling  water  about  a  mile  away,  and  then 
she  had  waded  through  regardless  of  her  clothes  (it  was 
too  small  and  shallow  for  crocodiles).  Now  she  looked 
dubiously  at  her  frock  and  shoes,  hesitated,  took  off  her 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  holding  her  frock  well  above 
her  knees,  waded  through  the  muddy  stream  and  up  the 
slope  to  the  patch  of  rippling  grass.  The  lilies  starred 
the  entire  patch;  she  gathered  an  armful  of  them,  feel- 
ing their  cool  blooms  press  against  her  face  as  she  bent 
to  pluck  them.  She  stood  up  and  stared  across  to  the 
thorn  tree  that  guarded  the  track  as  it  wound  into  the 
bush,  clasping  her  lilies  to  her  breast,  her  short  black 
hair  dancing  in  the  wind. 

For  the  first  time  she  felt  happy,  and  saw  the  beauty 
of  the  kopje  standing  grey  against  the  blue  sky  and  the 
golden  look  of  the  grass.  While  she  stood  there  Jute 
Trendle  rode  out  of  the  bush  to  the  right  of  the  kopje 
and,  seeing  her,  came  straight  towards  her.  She  stood 
and  watched  him  come,  paralysed  by  the  thought  of  her 
bare  feet.  She  would  not  move  in  case  he  should  see 
them.  She  remained  looking  consciously  posed  with  her 
lilies  and  dark  hair  flying  out  against  the  background 
of  blue  and  gold. 

"I  think  I'm  seeing  visions,"  said  Jute  Trendle,  reining 
in  and  smiling  down  at  her. 

She  did  not  know  him  from  Adam.  She  saw  a  swarthy 
young  man  who  had  forgotten  to  shave  for  some  days, 
and  she  could  only  crimson  in  utter  embarrassment.  At 
last  she  managed  to  speak,  not  knowing  what  to  say : 

"If  you  want  the  road  to  the  mine,"  she  said,  "it's 
straight  on  through  the  bush." 

She  could  not  point  because  of  her  armful  of  lilies,  so 
she  nodded  awkwardly  in  the  direction. 

Trendle  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say,  and,  flush- 
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ing  slightly,  rode  on.  "Snubbed,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
and  then  laughed. 

Luce  watched  him  disappear  behind  the  thorn  tree, 
and  then  hurried  back  to  the  river  and  put  on  her  shoes 
and  stockings.  She  got  back  to  the  house  to  find  that 
Barens's  houseboy  had  laid  lunch,  and  she  remembered 
with  a  slight  shock  that  she  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
She  put  her  lilies  into  the  jug  and  looked  at  the  trans- 
formed table.  The  crockery  did  not  worry  her ;  it  had  al- 
ways been  there.  She  had  never  thought  that  other 
people  might  have  pretty  things  off  which  to  eat.  Peter 
put  his  head  round  the  door  and  hailed  her. 

"I'm  hot,"  he  said;  "but  we've  done  a  lot  of  work." 

"Dinner's  ready,"  she  said. 

After  lunch,  still  with  that  odd,  empty  feeling  of  hav- 
ing no  work  to  do,  she  went  into  the  garden  and  tried  to 
root  up  the  obstinate  geraniums.  It  made  her  hands  sore, 
but  she  tugged  and  tugged  until  at  last  she  uprooted  some 
of  the  smaller  ones.  Peter  came  round  the  house  on  his 
way  to  look  at  sites  for  seed-beds. 

"Good  Lord,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  hot  face  and 
dirty  hands,  "why  don't  you  get  that  lazy  devil  of  a  boy 
to  do  that?" 

"I  didn't  think  of  it,"  she  said. 

"Silly,  aren't  you?"  he  said,  laughing. 

"I'll  get  him,"  she  said. 

With  the  aid  of  the  houseboy  she  got  them  all  out 
and  gazed  at  the  rose  bushes.  She  knew  nothing  about 
gardening,  but  she  thought  they  needed  cutting  back,  and 
went  in  search  of  shears.  She  found  none ;  but  she  went 
into  the  mealie  hut  and  was  immediately  in  her  old  world, 
cut  off,  among  the  dusty  sacks  and  familiar  musty  smell. 
She  went  out  hastily  and  on  to  the  veranda. 

At  about  five  o'clock  Peter  came  in.  Bronson  was 
still  engrossed  in  his  new  scheme,  and  had  retired  some- 
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where  to  do  calculations.  His  old  spending  instincts 
were  reviving  without  the  withholding  influence  of 
Nantje.  He  was  contemplating  buying  crockery  and 
having  the  house  done  up,  as  well  as  buying  more  ploughs. 
Nantje  had  saved  a  lot  of  money  for  him  during  the 
years  that  Luce  and  Mary  had  worked  for  her. 

Peter  was  very  cheerful. 

"It  looks  all  right  for  tobacco,"  he  said,  "and,  Luce, 
I've  just  asked  the  old  man  if  he  minds  me  having  my 
two  horses  down  here.  They're  at  Furnell's  at  present. 
Won't  that  be  an  effort?" 

Luce's  thoughts  flew  to  the  riding  kit  in  her  room. 

"I  can't  ride,"  she  said. 

"You'll  learn,  old  dear,"  said  Peter.  "One  of  them's 
a  beauty  to  learn  on;  quiet  as  a  lamb."  He  flopped  into 
a  chair  by  her  side.  "What  about  a  drink?"  he  said. 
"The  sun  will  be  gone  in  a  few  minutes.  Shall  we  call 
the  boy?" 

He  called  without  waiting  for  her  to  answer,  and  when 
the  whisky  came  they  relapsed  into  silent  contemplation 
of  a  day  that  died  suddenly,  like  the  snuffing  of  a  candle, 
without  the  tragic  dusk  of  England  that  weeps  over  its 
going. 

Peter  was  keen  enough  on  the  tobacco  proposition  now 
that  he  had  really  started.  There  was  something  fascinat- 
ing in  watching  the  barns  go  up,  in  listening  to  the  thud 
of  the  heavy  logs  that  the  boys  used  to  stamp  down  the 
earth  between  the  frames  of  wood,  until  at  last  he  author- 
ised them  to  remove  the  frames  and  saw  another  section 
of  thick,  solid  wall  take  shape  before  his  eyes.  Bronson 
did  not  interfere  with  him;  he  was  engaged  with  cata- 
logues of  wall  washes  and  patterns  of  china.  For  the  time 
being  Peter  found  the  long,  hot  days,  the  sense  of  author- 
ity, and  the  evening  rides,  when  he  taught  Luce  to  handle 
a  horse,  completely  satisfying.    To  one  side  of  the  home- 
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stead,  the  side  looking  out  on  to  the  rose  bushes,  Bron- 
son  had  added  three  rondavels — little,  round  whitewashed 
mud-huts,  with  conical  thatched  roofs,  with  porches 
supported  by  twisty  poles  cut  from  the  bush.  Peter  had 
one  of  these  as  a  bedroom,  and  one  was  designed  as  a 
workroom,  where  Bronson  sat  with  his  catalogues  and 
calculations,  and  the  other  was  a  guest-room. 

Peter,  sitting  under  the  shade  watching  the  barns  grow- 
ing, thought  rather  complacently  of  Luce.  He  was  in 
love  with  Luce,  he  told  himself;  so  much  in  love  that 
he  was  prepared  to  run  straight  for  her  sake.  The  rus- 
tling leaves  of  the  gum  trees,  the  wine-like  air  of  the  early 
morning,  shooting  and  riding,  and  Luce  with  her  pretty 
clothes  and  her  childish  solemnity  were  enough  for  any 
man.  He  began  to  think  disparagingly  of  Salisbury  and 
the  undoubted  charms  of  Meikle's  lounge  and  Mona 
Garshon  and  her  circle.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  he 
had  found  Luce.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  rather  noble  in 
foregoing  so  much  because  he  was  in  love  and  wanted 
to  make  Luce  happy.  All  his  life  he  had  been  popular 
with  women,  and  now  he  was  prepared  to  let  them  all  go, 
to  take  no  more  interest  in  them  all  on  account  of  Luce. 

There  were  difficulties,  of  course.  He  knew  quite  well 
what  his  father  thought  of  Bronson,  and  the  attitude  he 
would  adopt  if  he  heard  that  Peter  contemplated  marrying 
Luce;  but  he  could  stand  against  that.  By  the  time  this 
crop  was  through,  with  the  amount  of  commission  he 
would  get  from  old  Bronson,  he  would  be  independent 
of  his  father,  and  could  settle  on  a  farm  of  his  own 
with  Luce.  Luce  was  such  a  darling,  the  most  attractive 
thing  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  had  a  knack  for  getting  work  out  of  the  natives 
without  bullying  and  shouting,  a  habit  of  making  them 
laugh ;  so  long  as  he  was  interested  in  anything  he  could 
make  a  success  of  it.    The  seed-beds  were  getting  started, 
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the  ploughing  going  on.  He  had  started  making  a  good 
road  through  the  farm  and  a  good  drift  across  the  little 
river.  Luce  was  making  something  of  the  garden,  and 
whenever  he  passed  he  could  see  her  in  earnest  instruction 
of  the  gardening  boy,  holding  a  gardening  guide  in  her 
own  hand.  Between  them  they  would  make  something 
fit  to  live  in  of  the  place.  He  had  ideas  on  colour-wash- 
ing, and  he'd  get  Bronson  to  have  the  sitting-room  done 
in  cool  yellow;  then  when  the  brick  fireplace  was  full  of 
logs,  and  they  got  a  mat  or  two  down  on  the  floors,  the 
room  would  be  really  worth  while.  He  and  Luce  would 
have  a  room  like  it. 

He  began  to  wonder  what  Luce's  bedroom  was  like. 
It  was  very  small,  probably  looked  awful.  She  ought 
to  have  an  attractive  bedroom,  cool  chintzes,  and  bright 
coverlets  on  the  bed,  and  a  dressing-table  with  frills 
modestly  hiding  its  legs.  It  was  rather  fun  planning 
Luce's  bedroom  and  thinking  of  her  sitting  there  in  her 
nightgown.  He  was  sure  she  wore  funny,  big-collared 
affairs  with  frilly  wristbands  and  little  severe  turn-over 
cuffs,  like  one  saw  in  the  films  of  small  American  towns. 
He  found  lots  of  time  to  plan  as  he  went  about  the 
farm,  for  although  Jute  Trendle  had  been  to  the  Lulapi 
and  told  his  story  of  a  rose-coloured  vision  on  Bronson's 
farm,  he  had  been  frankly  disbelieved,  and  Tanby,  when 
appealed  to  for  verification,  had  merely  laughed,  and  so 
no  curious  visitors  had  drifted  in  to  see  how  things  were. 
Bronson's  farm  had  never  been  regarded  as  a  place  worth 
going  to.  Peter  found  it  most  satisfactory.  As  he  re- 
garded Luce  as  his  property,  he  did  not  want  the  world  at 
large  to  see  her  until  she  redounded  to  his  credit  in  every 
way.  He  did  not  want  to  ride  over  to  Lulapi  until  she 
had  mastered  the  art  of  riding.  Then  he  could  see  her 
slight  figure  sitting  easily  while  the  horse  danced  as  if 
the  ground  burnt  his  hoofs.     He  resented  Tanby's  pres- 
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ence  at  the  police  camp,  because  Tanby  had  known  Luce 
before  she  had  emerged  from  the  Cinderella  period.  He 
was  inclined  to  be  sentimental  over  that;  but  he  wished 
Tanby  had  not  known  her  then ;  it  probably  made  Tanby 
think  of  her  disparagingly. 

Barens's  car  stood  under  an  improvised  shelter.  That 
ought  to  go  back  to  him  and  so  ought  his  houseboy. 
Bronson  really  ought  to  get  himself  one.  But  the  car 
.  .  .  Barens  was  the  most  good-natured  soul  on  earth,  but 
his  wife  was  not.  Mrs.  Barens  would  begin  to  ma^ke  a 
fuss  about  that  car,  especially  as  she  would  accuse  Peter 
of  keeping  it  for  his  own  use.  She  did  not  like  Peter, 
because  he  had  no  sense  of  property,  and  she  had  a  very 
strong  one.  Peter  possessed  nothing  but  an  easy  faculty 
for  borrowing,  and  people  lent  him  things  in  a  hypnotised 
way  as  if  he  were  conferring  a  favour  on  them.  Mrs. 
Twisdell  had  said  that  she  thought  he'd  find  no  difficulty 
in  borrowing  their  wives  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mrs.  Barens,  however,  had  not  succumbed  to  his  charm. 
Possibly  because  he  had  met  Mona  Garshon  before  he 
met  Drina,  her  daughter,  and  had  taken  no  notice  of  Drina 
in  consequence.  Even  when  he  had  been  staying  on  their 
farm — she  would  have  preferred  to  call  it  estate — he 
had  spent  most  of  his  week-ends  in  Salisbury,  and  had 
never  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  ask  Drina  to  make 
up  any  parties.  Drina,  in  point  of  fact,  had  not  wanted 
to  go;  she  had  plenty  of  parties  of  her  own,  and  did  not 
particularly  like  Mona,  who  exacted  a  humble  allegiance 
from  any  girl  who  moved  in  her  set.  Drina  was  too  inde- 
pendent to  proffer  that  allegiance. 

She  was  a  small,  fair  person,  cheerful  and  optimistic, 
and  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  farmer  of  whom 
her  mother  disapproved,  and  was  much  too  busy  fighting 
that  battle  to  worry  about  Peter  or  anybody  else.  Never- 
theless, that  did  not  excuse  Peter  in  her  mother's  eyes. 
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Mrs.  Barens  had  announced  in  no  uncertain  tones  that 
Peter  was  a  mannerless,  rakish,  and  unprincipled  young 
man. 

Somehow,  thought  Peter,  that  car  ought  to  go  back 
to  Barens.  He  supposed  that  there  was  only  one  way  of 
doing  it :  he'd  have  to  drive  it  up  and  send  a  boy  to  lead 
his  horse  so  that  he  could  ride  back  again.  He  could 
do  it  in  a  day  easily  enough,  and  wouldn't  stay  in  Salis- 
bury, but  would  get  back  in  time  for  dinner  with  Luce. 
After  all,  why  not  take  Luce  as  well — they  could  ride  back 
together  ?  She  could  probably  manage  it.  He'd  have  the 
horses  sent  to  the  Chimbakwe  drift  and  take  one  of 
Kimber's  cars  out  from  Salisbury.  She  wouldn't  have 
to  ride  through  the  town  then. 

That  settled,  he  sauntered  away  from  the  thud  and 
stamp  of  the  pise  work  and  went  out  to  see  how  the 
ploughing  was  getting  on.  He  liked  ploughing ;  he  liked 
the  long  span  of  oxen  and  the  yelling  driver.  Few  Eng- 
lishmen could  drive  oxen.  The  Dutch  could  drive  and 
train  them,  and  men  who  had  been  born  in  the  country ; 
but  the  settler  hardly  ever  learnt  to  drive  oxen  well. 
Peter  considered  he  could  do  anything  with  any  animal, 
and  he  intended  to  drive  oxen.  He  waved  to  Luce  in 
passing.  He  hardly  ever  talked  to  her  during  the  day, 
because  keeping  strictly  to  work  gave  him  a  pleasant  feel- 
ing of  propriety  and  made  the  evening  something  to  which 
he  liked  to  look  forward. 

And  the  fact  that  Luce  herself  never  made  any  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  him  puzzled  and  piqued  him.  She  obvi- 
ously liked  him;  but  he  was  used  to  girls  who  addressed 
him  on  all  odd  occasions,  who  made  chances  for  conversa- 
tion in  an  apparently  off-hand  and  unintentional  way.  It 
had  always  amused  him  to  pretend  he  did  not  see  through 
it ;  but  Luce  gave  him  no  such  opportunity,  and  he  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  a  deliberate  avoidance  on  her 
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part,  which  would  have  flattered  him,  or  whether 
she  really  was  not  enough  interested  to  bother.  Had  he 
known  that  Luce  was  simply  anxious  to  do  whatever  he 
liked  best,  and  that  as  he  did  not  seem  to  like  to  do  any- 
thing but  work  during  the  day  she  fell  in  with  the  wish, 
he  would  have  been  rather  bored. 

He  took  on  the  ploughing  when  the  time  came  for 
the  driver's  lunch,  and  sent  him  with  a  message  to  the 
house  that  he  would  like  some  sandwiches  sent  out  to 
him.  He  went  cheerfully  along,  whirling  the  whip  round 
his  head,  shouting  in  as  close  an  imitation  of  the  driver's 
howls  as  he  could.  He  drove  fairly  well.  For  the  time 
being  he  forgot  his  virtuous  feelings  about  Luce,  Barens's 
car,  and  everything  else  except  the  line  of  oxen  that  did 
their  best  to  get  out  of  line. 

Peter  did  most  of  the  work.  He  doled  out  the  meal 
to  the  boys,  shot  buck,  and  supplied  them  with  invama 
(meat),  which  is  worth  more  to  them  than  wages,  told 
them  off  at  intervals,  and  kept  an  excellent  discipline.  He 
seemed  to  like  it;  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  feel  as  much 
anxiety  for  the  credit  of  the  place  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own.  He  was  excessively  anxious  that  no  one  should 
come  to  see  them  until  they  were  ready  with  their  ren- 
ovated sitting-room.  It  was  an  attitude  that  would  have 
infuriated  any  one  except  Bronson  and  Luce.  Bronson 
did  not  mind  because  he  was  essentially  lazy.  Nantje  had 
made  him  work ;  now  his  sole  idea  was  to  "get  rich  quick." 
To  Luce  it  manifested  itself  as  a  singularly  charming 
anxiety  on  their  behalf.  When  Peter  criticised  her  sug- 
gestions and  plans,  she  acquiesced — since  surely  he  would 
not  be  so  interested  if  he  did  not  intend  to  stay,  and  she 
felt  sure  that  unless  he  liked  her  a  little,  he  would  not 
intend  to  stay.     So  that  it  made  her  completely  happy. 

He  rushed  into  his  own  hut  at  about  half -past  five, 
and  she  heard  him  shout  for  Marimbo,  the  houseboy,  to 
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get  him  a  bath  and  a  drink.  Luce  waited  on  the  veranda 
steps  for  him  to  appear,  smelling  of  shaving  soap  and 
looking  eagerly  into  her  eyes.  The  evenings  were  pure 
happiness.  Bronson  betook  himself  immediately  after 
dinner  to  his  hut,  and  she  and  Peter  were  left  to  do  what 
they  liked.  It  was  August,  the  nights  were  getting 
warmer,  and  the  veldt  was  beginning  to  look  thirsty. 
Veldt  fires  flickered  along  the  horizons,  and  the  smell 
of  the  mimosa  trees  in  the  little  patch  of  vlei,  where  the 
veldt  lilies  bloomed,  drifted  readily  along  on  the  night 
breeze.  They  discussed  going  out  for  night  shooting,  but 
it  invariably  ended  in  sauntering  over  to  a  large  ant-hill 
that  stood  some  distance  from  the  house,  in  sitting  on 
its  round  summit,  staring  out  over  the  moon-flecked  veldt, 
watching  the  beams  silver  the  wounds  that  the  plough 
had  made,  and  listening — with  a  shivering  delight  on 
Luce's  part — to  the  sound  of  a  cheetah  shouting  in  the 
vlei  beyond  the  patch  of  rocky  bush  some  two  miles  away. 

Peter  occasionally  felt  the  urge  to  go  after  him;  but 
Luce,  sitting  in  the  pale  moonlight  with  her  hands  clasped 
round  her  knees,  was  too  good  an  excuse  for  not  making 
this  effort.  He  lay  at  her  feet,  tickling  her  ankles  with  a 
piece  of  wiry  grass,  and  telling  her  long  stories  about  Eng- 
land and  scandal  about  Salisbury. 

To-night,  at  dinner,  there  was  the  usual  discussion  as 
to  whether  they  should  go  night  shooting.  Luce  was 
willing  to  go;  she  was  willing  to  do  anything. 

"Too  much  moon,"  said  Peter;  and  he  looked  at  her 
and  smiled.  She  smiled  back,  not  quite  knowing  why, 
but  feeling  that  that  amused  smile  had  some  message 
for  her  that  she  ought  to  understand.  She  was  deadly 
afraid  of  failing  to  understand,  of  being  a  bore. 

"How's  Luce  getting  on  with  her  riding?"  asked  Bron- 
son suddenly.  "She  ought  to  be  a  good  horsewoman. 
Her  mother  was." 
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"She's  getting  on  splendidly/'  said  Peter. 

Bronson  hurried  through  his  coffee  and,  with  a  mut- 
tered apology,  went  out  to  his  hut.  Peter  laughed  as 
he  went. 

"He's  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  before  he's 
through,"  he  said.  "We're  going  to  have  some  amazing 
improvements." 

Luce  hesitated. 

"Do  you  think  he  ought  to?"  she  said. 

"My  dear  old  thing,"  said  Peter,  "he's  the  one  person 
who  knows  that.    He  seems  to  have  plenty  of  spare  cash." 

She  said  nothing  more  and  turned  instinctively  to- 
wards the  veranda  door. 

"What  about  a  scarf,  or  shawl,  or  something?"  said 
Peter.    "I  don't  want  you  to  catch  cold." 

"I  shan't  catch  cold." 

They  wandered  along  the  track  towards  the  ant-hill. 
Peter  looked  down  at  the  worn  ribbon  of  a  path  between 
long  grass. 

"We've  made  this  trail,"  he  said  pensively;  "do  you 
realise  that,  Luce?  You  and  I  have  made  this  trial  in  a 
very  short  time." 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  walked  along,  but  she  did  not 
answer.  On  the  ant-hill  they  relapsed  into  their  usual 
attitude,  Peter  lying  on  his  stomach  and  staring  away 
over  the  vlei.     He  tickled  her  ankles  assiduously. 

"How  long  have  I  been  here  ?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Luce,  startled.  "It  seems  ages, 
and  yet  it's  gone  so  quickly." 

"About  three  weeks,"  said  Peter.  "Three  whole 
weeks,  and  I've  been  very  good.  Haven't  I  been  good, 
Luce?" 

He  looked  up  at  her  intently ;  his  eyes  were  quite  solemn. 

Luce  looked  a  little  bewildered.  Something  in  his  voice 
made  her  heart  beat.     He  touched  her  ankle  with  his 
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forefinger  and  began  to  trace  a  circle  round  it.  Her  face 
flamed  in  the  soft  gloom. 

"Haven't  I  been  good,  Luce?"  he  urged  again. 

"I  don't  know — I  mean " 

"Don't  you  understand,  Luce  darling;  don't  you  think 
I've  been  good  when  I've  loved  you  for  three  weeks  ?" 

He  kissed  her  ankle,  and  she  felt  his  face  burning  hot 
through  her  thin  stockings. 

"Don't,  don't,"  she  said,  trying  to  get  to  her  feet. 
"Oh,  Peter,  please  don't." 

She  did  not  know  why  she  was  so  frightened,  or  why 
her  heart  beat  like  a  struggling,  fighting  thing.  Her 
head  seemed  full  of  a  hilarious,  riotous  singing.  She  put 
her  hands  to  it  unconsciously. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  and  now  he  was  standing  up, 
very  close  to  her ;  "I'm  so  sorry,  Luce  darling ;  but  don't 
you  love  me  at  all — not  at  all  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  frightened  eyes,  that  yet  shone 
exultantly  in  her  face. 

"I  do,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that  was  husky ;  "I  do  love 
you." 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  this  time  she  could  see  that 
his  eyes  were  almost  fierce.     Her  mouth  stung. 

"Don't,"  she  gasped;  "oh,  Peter,  don't.  ...  I  mean 
...  I  didn't  know  that  it  was  like  that.  ..." 

He  let  her  go  and  stood  back,  holding  her  hands  loosely. 

"Oh,  Luce,"  he  said,  "what  a  darling  you  are;  you 
darling,  not  knowing  anything.  Luce,  I  swear  I'll  be  good 
to  you." 

His  eyes  were  sincere  and  his  voice  was  low.  To  his 
own  surprise  he  felt  his  mouth  tremble.  She  was  so 
sweet  and  so  ignorant,  anybody  would  have  to  be  good  to 
her. 

"Listen,"  he  said ;  "would  you  like  to  marry  me,  Luce, 
and  live  on  a  farm  ?" 
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"You  know  I  would,"  she  whispered. 

He  gave  that  usual  chuckle. 

"We'll  have  a  wonderful  time,  Luce.  .  .  .  Oh,  my 
dear,  it  seems  such  ages  to  wait,  I  want  you  so." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  shoulder  and  tilted  her  chin 
so  that  she  looked  into  his  eyes. 

"We'll  have  to  wait  until  the  tobacco  crop  is  in;  do 
you  mind,  Luce?" 

"Why,  of  course  not.  Now  that  we  know  we  love  each 
other." 

"Luce" — his  eyes  clouded  for  a  moment — "Luce,  let's 
keep  it  our  secret  for  a  time.  I  don't  want  the  whole 
world  to  know ;  I  want  to  share  something  with  you  that 
no  one  else  knows." 

She  nodded  agreement,  and  then  buried  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  because  foolish  tears  would  stream  out  of  her 
eyes. 
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Chapter  VII 

BRONSON  was  quite  amiable  about  the  Salisbury  trip. 
He  wanted  them  to  do  some  shopping  for  him,  and 
gave  Luce  a  list  and  a  cheque.  He  commissioned  Peter 
to  try  and  get  him  a  houseboy  in  Salisbury.  "A  good 
fellow,"  he  said.  "I  can't  be  bothered  with  these  inex- 
perienced, raw  boys.,, 

"Hope  to  the  Lord  there's  plenty  of  petrol,"  said  Peter, 
as  he  brought  the  car  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  the 
house.     "I  can't  remember  filling  her  up." 

They  started  off,  leaving  Bronson  waving  to  them  from 
the  veranda.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
house  Peter  slipped  his  arm  round  Luce  and  kissed  her. 
She  blushed  again.  He  laughed  at  her  and  looked  at  her 
sideways. 

His  eyes  were  very  blue  and  had  a  deep  flicker  of 
amusement  in  them,  but  there  were  fine  lines  round  them 
— lines  that  told  a  tale  to  every  one  except  Luce. 

"Why  do  you  always  laugh  at  me?"  she  said. 

"I  don't  know,  because  I  love  you,  I  think;  or  else  I 
ove  you  because  I  laugh  at  you." 

They  arrived   in    Salisbury   in  time    for   lunch. 

"No  Mrs.  Twisdell  this  time,  thank  heavens !"  said 
Peter.  "We  can  be  by  ourselves.  After  lunch  we  shall 
have  to  whoop  round  to  get  all  that  shopping  done.  I 
say,  Luce,  I  forgot  to  send  the  horses  into  town." 

She  looked  at  him  in  dismay. 

"Oh,  but  how  shall  we  get  back?" 

"Ah,  how?" 

He  was  laughing  at  her.      She  flushed  and  laughed 
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herself.  There  was  always  something  about  him  that 
she  could  not  understand ;  some  questioning  feeling  in  all 
he  said,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  find  out  something. 

"We  must  get  back  somehow,"  she  said. 

"Well "   she   hesitated,   floundered.      He   worried 

her  when  he  looked  like  that,  with  his  eyebrows  raised 
and  that  smile  at  the  back  of  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  pro- 
foundly amused  at  the  idea  that  they  must  get  back.  She 
supposed  after  all  that  they  could  send  a  message  out 
for  the  horses  to  come  to-morrow.  They  could  'phone 
it  to  the  police  camp ;  Tanby  would  be  sure  to  send  it  on 
for  them.  Her  eyes  cleared.  After  all  it  was  silly  to  be 
so  dense.  She  propounded  that  suggestion  diffidently,  and 
was  more  perturbed  when  he  laughed  aloud. 

"Luce,  you're  the  oddest  thing  that  ever  happened. 
Well,  we'll  see  what  we  can  do." 

She  thought  for  a  moment. 

"I  didn't  bring  anything  up  with  me,"  she  added,  "but 
I  could  go  and  stay  with  Mrs.  Dorley  out  at  Avondale. 
Mrs.  Twisdell  said  she  would  always  do  anything,  and 
I  could  borrow  some  of  her  things." 

But  he  frowned  and  looked  sulky  again. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  see  too  much  of  Elizabeth 
Dorley,"  he  said.  "We'll  arrange  the  transport  problem 
to-morrow." 

He  put  her  in  a  chair  in  the  lounge  at  Meikle's,  and 
went  off  to  telephone  Barens  and  tell  him  that  the  car 
was  in  Salisbury.  After  that  he  leant  against  the  tele- 
phone-box for  a  moment  thinking.  With  amazing  rapidity 
his  face  cleared  and  he  smiled  at  nothing,  and  went  back 
into  the  box  to  'phone  Kimber's  garage  and  arrange  for  a 
car  to  take  them  back  to  the  farm. 

"We  shall  have  to  hustle,"  he  said  after  lunch. 

It  had  been  an  amusing  meal,  like  taking  a  child  out. 
And  Luce,  though  she  had  not  added  much  to  the  con- 
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versation,  had  smiled  in  such  manifest  enjoyment  that 
it  had  been  more  flattering  than  anything  she  could  have 
said.    But  now  suddenly  she  looked  worried. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  do  the  shopping  without  me?" 
she  said. 

"I  should  hate  it,"  he  answered  promptly;  "half  the 
fun  of  shopping  is  doing  it  together.  It's  our  first  real 
expedition  together,  Luce.  The  first  time  I've  taken  you 
out;  besides,  I  always  want  a  lot  of  advice  when  I  ,go 
shopping." 

Luce  wrinkled  her  brows  and  nodded. 

"It's  not  that  I  don't  want  to  come,"  she  assured  him 

anxiously ;  "it's  only Peter,  I've  got  some  shopping 

to  do  that's  private." 

"Undies  ?"  he  inquired  solemnly. 

She  shook  her  head  vehemently. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "I'll  let  you  go  and  do  your 
private  shopping,  but  I  shall  wait  outside,  and  then  we'll 
go  on  together  and  do  the  rest  of  it." 

They  were  completely  occupied  with  one  another. 
Peter  noticed  nobody  as  they  went  along.  He  felt  that 
he  did  not  want  to  be  alone  without  Luce  even  for  the 
short  space  of  half  an  hour.  He  had  never  felt  like  that 
before,  so  it  was  obviously  a  very  serious  love.  They 
dawdled  along  Manica  Road,  ignoring  the  reproachful 
pleas  of  rickshaw  boys  and  oblivious  of  those  haughty 
souls  who  drove  in  cars  and  left  them  standing  about 
while  they  did  sundry  business.  At  Haddon  and  Sly's, 
Peter  firmly  ushered  Luce  inside  the  big  glass  doors, 
and  left  her  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  middle  of  the 
sudden  dimness.  Manica  Road  had  been  nothing  but 
a  dazzling  red  glare.  She  looked  rather  helplessly  round 
the  welter  of  carpets  and  counters  and  chairs  and  sofas 
and  doors  that  led  into  a  welter  of  millinery  and  dress 
goods,  shoes  and  creations  from  the  wholesale  houses  of 
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London.  In  her  pocket  Mrs.  Twisdell's  twenty  pounds 
rustled  guiltily. 

Then  in  answer  to  the  inquiring  gaze  of  a  shop  assist- 
ant she  asked  nervously  where  she  could  buy  a  coverlet 
for  her  bed  and  stuff  for  curtains.  She  blushed  as  she 
asked,  feeling  indescribably  guilty,  almost  as  if  she  were 
a  thief.  Mrs.  Twisdell  had  not  meant  her  to  spend  that 
twenty  pounds  except  in  case  of  emergency.  But  after 
all  what  emergency  could  arise  now  that  she  was  engaged 
to  Peter? 

Walking  through  the  multitudinous  departments  of 
Mr.  Haddon's  store  she  met  Elizabeth  Dorley,  who, 
clad  in  a  blue,  white-dotted  muslin  frock,  was  wearily 
regarding  an  ocean  of  cretonnes. 

Elizabeth  waved  to  her. 

"Come  and  save  my  sanity/'  she  said.  "What  woman 
could  choose  among  this  variety  of  clotted  pattern ?" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  question  of  Elizabeth's  curtains 
could  never  be  settled.  Luce  was  in  agony.  Peter  was 
waiting  for  her.  She  felt  a  terrible  conviction  that  he 
would  go  away  without  her,  and  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  find  him  or  know  where  to  meet  him.  For  some 
obscure  reason  she  could  not  tell  Elizabeth  that  he  was 
there. 

"Couldn't  you  make  a  special  effort,"  said  Elizabeth 
to  the  assistant,  "and  find  me  something  plain  and  yet 
nice?  I'm  subject  to  headaches,  and  I  couldn't  look  at 
curtains  so  full  of  birds  and  beasts  as  these.  By  the 
way,  Luce — I  can't  be  bothered  to  say  Miss  Bronson — 
on  what  errand  are  you  bound?" 

Luce  told  her. 

"Then  we're  fellow-sufferers.  Are  you  on  economy 
bent  or  is  money  no  object?" 

"I  don't  know — I  mean  I  don't  mind,"  said  Luce. 

She  had  a  horrible  feeling  that  Elizabeth  could  guess 
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that  it  was  Mrs.  Twisdell's  emergency  reserve  that  she 
was  spending. 

She  looked  at  her  father's  list  and  found  that  he 
had  put  down  curtains  for  the  sitting-room  on  his  list. 
That  made  her  heave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  she  chose  some 
of  a  green,  a  cool  applegreen,  shimmery  stuff  at  a  price 
that  made  Elizabeth  look  twice  at  her.  The  price,  how- 
ever, conveyed  nothing  to  Luce;  she  did  not  even  ask  it 
until  she  had  chosen.  Then  she  chose  some  gleaming 
blue-green  stuff  for  her  own  bedroom,  and  discovered  to 
her  horror  that  she  had  not  cashed  her  father's  cheque. 
She  stammered  something  to  Elizabeth  about  it,  but  the 
assistant  suggested  that  it  should  be  put  to  her  credit. 
Three  months  is  considered  a  reasonable  time  to  pay  any- 
thing in  Rhodesia.  Bewildered,  but  thankful,  she  hastily 
agreed. 

"And  after  that  display  of  extravagance,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, "I  feel  too  weak  to  attempt  to  buy  mine.  What 
about  some  tea  at  Pocket's?" 

"I  want  to  buy  a  coverlet,"  said  Luce. 

"All  right,"  said  Elizabeth  amiably.  "I  like  to  see 
reckless  expenditure,  it  gives  me  a  second-hand  thrill. 
I've  been  careful  for  so  long  myself  that  it  makes  me  feel 
quite  breathless." 
^  The  coverlets  were  not  particularly  good.  Elizabeth 
suggested  a  brightly  printed  cotton  thing  that  looked  more 
vivid  than  the  quilted  objects  in  uninteresting  colours. 
Luce,  who  liked  Elizabeth,  was  torn  between  a  desire  to 
get  rid  of  her,  and  so  have  Peter  to  herself  again,  and  a 
wish  not  to  hurt  Ker  feelings.  Elizabeth  therefore  strolled 
to  the  door  with  her,  where  Peter  was  standing  leaning 
against  the  corner  of  the  entrance. 

"Gosh,"  he  said,  "what  an  age  you've  been!  Hallo, 
Elizabeth!  Look  here,  Luce,  we've  got  to  streak  round 
now;  there  are  dozens  of  things  to  do." 
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"What  about  parcels?"  said  Luce.  "Where  shall  I 
have  them  sent,  Peter,  and  what  are  we  doing  about  to- 
night?" 

"What's  wrong  about  to-night?"  said  Elizabeth. 

"Something  about  the  horses  not  turning  up,"  said 
Luce.  "I  was  wondering  how  we  were  going  to  get 
back." 

Elizabeth  stared  down  the  street. 

"If  you're  in  a  hole,"  she  said,  "come  and  stay  with  me. 
I'd  love  to  have  you." 

"Thanks,  Elizabeth,"  said  Peter,  "but  we're  going 
out  on  one  of  Kimber's  cars." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  her  eyes  far  away. 
Then  she  sighed  a  little,  as  if  she  were  thinking  of 
something  very  sad. 

Peter  made  an  impatient  sign  to  Luce.  "Come  on,  old 
thing,"  he  said,  "we  must  go." 

They  left  Elizabeth  standing  on  the  pavement.  She 
looked  after  them,  sighed  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

Luce  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  rushing  round 
timber  merchants,  agricultural  implement  merchants, 
paint  merchants  and  china  merchants.  Peter  had  a  pecul- 
iarly efficient  way  of  buying  things ;  he  seemed  to  wait  for 
her  approval,  but  in  reality  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
and  hers  as  well. 

It  was  dark  before  they  started  homewards.  Peter 
insisted  on  having  a  drink  before  they  went,  and  they  sat 
in  the  lounge  at  Meikle's  making  up  accounts.  Peter 
had  got  the  cheque  cashed,  and  she  was  longing  to  be  able 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  her  own  purchases  and 
her  father's.  But  he  put  the  rest  of  the  money  in  his 
pocket  for  safety,  and  she  did  not  like  to  ask  him  for  it. 
At  least  she  had  paid  for  the  coverlet,  and  the  curtains 
could  be  explained  later. 
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They  started  off  in  the  Overland  car  with  its  coloured 
driver,  sitting  close  together  in  the  back. 

"Better  than  riding  for  once,"  whispered  Peter.  "Gosh, 
there'll  be  some  scandal  in  Salisbury  after  to-day !" 

"Why?"  he  murmured. 

"Oh,  just  the  fact  that  we  turned  up  together;  they'll 
chew  that  piece  of  information  over  till  it's  unrecog- 
nisable." 

"I  don't  see  why,"  she  said. 

"Because  they've  nothing  else  to  do,"  he  answered, 
"and  they're  not  in  love.     Luce,  say  you  love  me." 

"I  love  you." 

It  was  on  that  drive  that  he  discovered  that  she  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  the  war.  It  had  penetrated  to  the 
farm,  but  it  had  been  only  a  vague  thing.  She  had  seldom 
read  the  papers,  and  the  names  had  meant,  or  rather  con- 
veyed, nothing  to  her.  She  might  have  been  asleep  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  set  to  work  to  explain 
its  magnitude  to  her,  to  tell  her  about  his  own  regiment. 
He  had  a  gift  of  words;  he  left  her  speechless  and  horri- 
fied. Then  he  kissed  her  again,  and  the  Great  War  be- 
came as  nothing. 

It  was  while  she  lay  contentedly  in  his  arms  that  she 
suddenly  thought  that  after  all  she  might  have  asked  her 
father  for  the  curtains  and  the  coverlet.  He  was  in 
the  mood  to  give  her  things,  and  in  any  case  she  would 
have  to  ask  him  to  let  her  have  the  walls  re-done.  The 
broken  twenty  pounds  seemed  to  dwindle  to  nothing.  It 
would  be  so  terribly  easy  to  spend  the  rest  of  it,  she 
realised. 

"Why  don't  you  like  Elizabeth  Dorley?"  she  asked 
suddenly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!"  he  said.  "I  don't  dislike  her,  I 
just  don't  want  you  to  be  too  friendly  with  her.    I  don't 
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want  you  to  be  too  friendly  with  any  one.  I  want  you 
all  to  myself." 

"But  she's  a  girl,"  said  Luce. 

"I  don't  care  whether  she's  a  girl  or  a  man,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  have  you  all  to  myself,  and  if  you  strike  up 
one  of  these  idiotic  female  friendships  I  shan't  be  able 
to.    I'm  as  jealous  as  all  that." 

And  then  she  felt  amazingly  happy. 

Bronson  was  waiting  fussily  on  the  veranda. 

"I  began  to  wonder  what  had  happened,"  he  said.  "I 
found  out  that  you'd  forgotten  the  horses.  I  can't  think 
what  made  you  do  that,  Torre." 

"Well,  after  all,  sir,"  said  Peter,  "we  shouldn't  have 
done  very  well  riding  back;  we  shouldn't  have  got  here 
till  dawn.     I  thought  I'd  better  hire  a  car." 

"Quite  right,  quite !"  said  Bronson.  "You  must  let  me 
pay  for  it,  of  course.  Now,  Luce,  my  dear,  you  must 
be  hungry.  Come  in  and  have  some  supper.  I  have 
had  it  kept  for  you." 

He  went  out  while  they  had  supper  to  unpack  the  cases. 
He  was  like  a  child  with  new  toys.  Then  he  came  back 
and  went  to  bed.  Luce  automatically  stood  up  to  go  as 
well. 

"I  must  say  good  night,"  whispered  Peter. 

Bronson  went  off,  and  Peter  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
something.  He  turned  out  the  light,  said  a  loud  good 
night  to  Luce,  and  then  he  caught  her  in  the  darkness  and 
kissed  her. 

She  never  knew  whether  she  liked  him  kissing  her.  It 
disturbed  her,  half  frightened  her.  He  seemed  different 
when  he  kissed  her.  She  wished  sometimes  that  he  would 
kiss  her  more  gently,  less  as  if  he  were  holding  some- 
thing in. 

He  followed  her  to  her  door. 
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"Good  night!"  he  whispered.  "Luce,  let  me  see  your 
room  so  that  I  can  think  of  you  lying  asleep  there." 

But  she  shook  her  head,  and  slipped  inside  and  closed 
the  door.  She  couldn't  bear  him  to  see  that  bare  rough- 
ness— when  it  was  finished  any  one  could  see  it — but 
she  could  not  bear  him  to  see  the  surroundings  that  she 
had  known  all  her  life. 

She  heard  him  stand  for  a  moment  outside  the  door, 
sigh  and  go  away. 

As  she  lay  in  bed  it  suddenly  struck  her  that  she  had 
never  said  her  prayers  for  years.  She  ought  to  say  them 
just  in  thankfulness  for  rinding  Peter.  She  slipped  out 
of  bed  and  said  them  haltingly.  She  would  always  say 
them  now,  she  whispered,  as  she  got  back  into  bed.  She 
was  placating  a  vague  and  jealous  god,  who  might  take  it 
into  his  head  to  snatch  her  happiness  from  her.  A  dim, 
shadowy  being  with  a  long  white  beard,  who  could  only 
be  placated  by  constant  prayer. 


Chapter  VIII 

IT  did  not  occur  to  Luce  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  Nantje's  return.  The  Boer  woman  seemed  to  have 
faded  out  of  her  life,  which  was  so  sharply  divided  by 
the  events  of  that  night  alone  on  the  farm  that  it 
seemed  like  two  separate  existences  which  did  not  con- 
nect with  each  other  in  any  way.  Even  her  father  had 
so  completely  changed  that  he  also  seemed  part  of  the  new 
existence,  almost  a  negligible  part.  He  looked  grey  and 
ill,  but  he  was  always  shaved,  and  seemed  to  regard  him- 
self as  a  gentleman  with  landed  estates.  He  talked  a  lot 
about  her  mother,  and  seemed  vague;  in  reality  he  was 
lost  without  Nantje  to  run  his  life.  He  felt  important, 
and  talked  in  large  terms  about  money ;  but  though  neither 
Luce  nor  Peter  realised  it,  he  had  no  idea  as  to  how  his 
financial  affairs  stood.  The  tobacco  crop  was  going  to 
reap  a  golden  harvest ;  to  make  money  you  must  spend 
money  was  a  truism  that  hovered  about  the  back  of  his 
mind,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  true  and  that  he 
only  had  to  spend  enough  and  do  the  thing  on  a  big 
enough  scale  to  make  a  fortune.  Peter,  naturally  enough, 
thought  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  made 
suggestions  for  this  and  that,  and  Bronson  fell  in  with 
them  in  a  grand  manner.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  ask 
himself  whether  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  them. 
If  Bronson  had  stood  out  for  economy  Peter's  fertile 
brain  would  have  been  switched  enthusiastically  on  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  least 
money;  but  Bronson  gave  the  impression  that  the  best 
way  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  so  Peter  set  joyfully 
out  to  produce  the  best  equipped  tobacco  plant   in  the 
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district.  He  built  excellent  baling  sheds,  and  added  gad- 
get after  gadget  to  the  curing  barns.  He  bought  extra 
ploughs  and  had  sixty  boys  on  the  pay-roll.  He  certainly 
thought  out  the  most  economical  way  of  running  the 
plant.  He  traded  mealies  from  the  reserve,  bargained  and 
haggled  and  bought  cheaper  than  Bronson  could  have 
produced,  so  that  the  food  accounts  were  low,  and  the 
yard  at  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  chaotic  scene  of  black 
figures  squatting  by  their  sacks  of  mealies,  and  the  silence 
was  rent  by  vociferous  argument;  native  women  whee- 
dling in  shrill  voices :  "Three  shilling  baas,  three  shil- 
ling," denying  the  stern  verdict  of  the  scales,  swearing 
that  there  was  more  than  twenty  pounds,  or  fifteen,  or 
whatever  the  weight  was.  He  bought  at  a  fraction  more 
than  most  farmers  would  pay,  realising  that  it  was  not 
worth  driving  the  native  to  sell  elsewhere  so  long  as  he 
could  buy  at  the  price  that  paid  him.  It  soon  became 
known  in  the  district.  Natives  shouldered  their  rejected 
mealies  and  marched  off  from  other  farms,  saying  that 
Baas  Torre  would  pay  them  sixpence  more.  The  average 
farmer,  inelastic  in  mind  and  sticking  obstinately  to  what 
he  considered  were  his  principles,  refused  to  concede 
that  extra  sixpence,  and  bitterly  denounced  Peter  for 
giving  the  natives  ideas  and  spoiling  the  market. 

A  new  grain  store  was  needed,  and  was  built.  Peter 
went  to  Salisbury  for  bales  of  sacks,  and  the  new  barn, 
a  large  thatched  building,  built  of  the  same  thick  mud 
walls  as  the  curing  barns,  lighted  by  high,  small  apertures 
covered  by  the  inevitable  green  wire  mosquito-proof 
netting,  was  like  a  gloomy  church,  where  the  sacks  of 
mealies  ranged  in  tidy  rows  were  silent  and  perpetual 
worshippers. 

A  few  dusty  sacks  of  weevilly  mealies  remained  in 
the  old  grain  store.  Luce  went  in  one  day.  But  even 
that  relic  of  the  past  was  obliterated.     Peter  pulled  it 
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down.  Its  musty-smelling  dimness,  with  its  burden  of 
memories,  was  dispelled  by  the  ruthless  axes  of  Peter's 
hard-working  boys. 

There  was  nothing  left  but  a  patch  of  bare  earth,  over 
which  a  vagrant  pumpkin  plant  soon  trailed  its  questing 
tendrils  and  broad  spatulate  leaves. 

August  slipped  into  September.  The  seed-beds  were 
well  on,  covered  with  their  shrouds  of  muslin,  the  plants 
pushing  their  way  into  a  shaded  world.  There  was  end- 
less watering  to  be  done.  The  big  red  corrugated  tank 
behind  the  house  was  empty  and  thirsty,  and  an  endless 
procession  of  boys  wound  their  way  down  the  new,  well- 
raked  track  to  the  river.  Soon  there  was  nothing  but 
a  few  muddy  pools,  and  the  procession  went  on  to  the 
farther  drift  on  the  border  of  the  farm,  where  the  river 
was  a  larger  one  and  still  trickled  over  its  grey  rocks 
towards  the  M'Pupa,  which  flowed  past  the  Lulapi  Mine. 

Burnt  black  belts,  two  hundred  feet  wide,  encircled  the 
farm  and  guarded  it  against  the  ever-encroaching  fires 
that  danced  in  scarlet  frenzy  at  night  like  an  excited  tribe 
of  Indians  celebrating  a  festival,  and  marched  like  a  regi- 
ment of  wreathing  grey  ghosts  by  day.  The  bush  was 
turning  to  a  symphony  of  red,  gold  and  purple,  and  the 
heat  mists  lay  along  its  feet  like  a  hazy  sea.  The 
sweeping  vlei  was  a  red  gash,  dry  and  gasping  under 
the  blazing  sun,  ravaged  and  torn  by  the  plough  and 
harrow.  Peter  had  pruned  the  roses,  and  they  were  wak- 
ing to  new  life  under  Luce's  watering-can.  Orange  trees 
were  planted  in  a  little  orchard  by  the  homestead,  and 
the  whole  place  drowsed  under  the  heavy  heat.  The  days 
dreamed  by  for  Luce.  They  sauntered  lazily  from  dawn 
to  dusk,  and  then  when  the  star-sprinkled  cloak  of  night 
trailed  over  the  world  she  came  to  life  with  shining  eyes 
and  eager  heart.  Perhaps  there  are  days  like  that  in 
England  sometimes,  when  the  trees  are  made  of  wood  and 
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painted  bright  green,  when  the  workers  in  the  fields  and 
the  horses  and  carts  are  figures  from  a  Noah's  Ark.  Then 
with  the  evening,  at  the  hoot  of  the  first  owl  the  world 
becomes  the  world  again. 

Dinner  in  the  room  with  its  yellow  walls  and  green 
curtains  was  a  palpitating  meal,  Luce's  ankle  held  be- 
tween Peter's,  her  eyes  fluttering  to  his  and  away  again, 
her  secret  glowing  in  her  face,  on  her  lips,  in  her  veiled 
eyes,  waiting  for  Bronson  to  go  to  his  hut  before  it  burst 
out  into  clasped  hands  and  breathless  kisses. 

Sometimes  on  the  brow  of  the  ant-hill  they  talked,  or 
rather  Peter  talked  and  she  listened  to  his  voice,  his 
laugh,  never  to  the  sense  of  what  he  was  saying.  She 
did  get  a  gaily  coloured  idea  of  England,  which  became 
for  her  a  place  of  green,  incredibly  green  lawns  with 
gay  marquees,  of  garden  parties,  of  races,  of  care-free 
dances,  of  people  who  never  thought  of  money,  who 
went  gaily  through  life  without  working,  but  just  went 
on  from  one  dance  to  another,  from  one  lunch  to  another, 
who  never  stayed  for  long  in  one  place  but  rushed  through 
life  in  enormous  gleaming  cars,  and  who  were  for  ever 
laughing.  But  she  did  not  really  care  about  England; 
she  was  far  more  interested  in  the  farm  they  were  going 
to  have,  and  on  that  subject  Peter  would  talk.  He  told 
her  what  the  rooms  would  be  like,  what  furniture  they 
would  have,  what  the  bedroom  would  be  like ;  they  would 
have  a  wonderful  bedroom  and  a  bathroom.  She  was 
thrilled  by  the  picture  he  painted  of  the  bedroom,  the  sort 
of  bedroom  that  people  had  in  England;  but  she  never 
really  visualised  herself  and  Peter  in  it,  nor  all  that  it 
implied.  She  listened  and  acquiesced.  Everything  would 
be  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  present,  only  that  she 
and  Peter  would  be  alone  together,  and  she  would  be 
Mrs.  Torre,  and  they  would  never  have  to  part  again. 

Then  when  the  light  in  Bronson's  hut  was  extinguished 
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they  would  wander  back  to  the  house,  to  say  good  night ; 
and  Luce  would  go  into  her  room  and  sit  staring  at  her 
curtains  and  her  bright  coverlet,  and  her  jar  of  flowers 
that  she  always  filled  daily,  and  sit  on  her  bed,  her  hands 
clasped  under  her  chin,  her  whole  mind  a  patchwork  quilt 
of  shining  gold  and  silver,  with  the  thoughts  of  Peter 
and  their  farm  and  the  wonderful  thing  that  life  was. 

She  never  asked  herself  how  all  these  wonderful  things 
were  to  be  accomplished.  She  would  have  married  Peter 
at  any  time  without  knowing  what  money  he  had,  or 
even  if  he  had  had  none  at  all.  She  had  no  idea  of  a 
world  where  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  enough 
money  to  live  on.  She  thought  that  the  way  they  had 
lived  before  Peter  and  Mrs.  Twisdell  came  was  from 
choice — Nantje's  choice. 

The  burden  of  Peter's  song  as  he  lay  at  her  feet  in 
the  moonlight  was  "Why  can't  we  get  married  at  once? 
I  want  you  for  my  own."  She  would  willingly  have 
married  him,  but  she  could  not  see  that  it  would  make 
much  difference,  except  that  they  could  then  be  alone  all 
the  time. 

She  had  not  asked  her  father  to  do  the  walls  of  her 
room  yet.  He  never  came  inside  it,  and  she  was  afraid 
that  he  would  insist  on  seeing  it  when  it  was  finished 
and  the  story  of  the  coverlet  and  curtains  would  have 
to  be  told. 

Sunday  was  a  peaceful  day.  They  spent  it  stretched 
on  the  veranda  in  easy  chairs,  looking  at  the  endless 
assortment  of  weekly  illustrated  papers  that  Peter's 
devoted  family  sent  by  each  mail.  He  talked  occasionally 
about  his  family  and  showed  Luce  photographs  of  his 
sisters,  but  she  was  vaguely  disappointed  in  them;  they 
wore  dull-looking  clothes.  Mrs.  Twisdell  was  her  crite- 
rion of  clothes,  and  neither  of  the  Torre  girls  had  any 
idea  of  being  smart.    They  lived  contentedly  in  the  coun- 
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try,  and  left  it  to  their  brothers  to  spend  the  money  and 
indulge  in  well-cut  clothes.  They  had  been  quite  severely 
taught  that  their  brothers  came  first,  and  had  meekly 
accepted  it  as  the  doctrine  of  all  decent  people.  Peter 
also  accepted  it;  he  never  considered  that  any  woman's 
opinion  was  worth  anything. 

There  was  a  sense  of  difficulty  in  the  district.  Peter's 
maize  trading,  more  than  Jute  Trendle's  fantastic  tale, 
had  aroused  people  to  intense  interest  as  to  what  was 
happening  on  the  Bronson  farm,  but  as  no  one  had  ever 
bothered  to  call  on  them  since  Nantje's  reign  had  begun 
it  was  a  little  difficult  to  begin  now,  especially  as  the 
Bronson  menage  seemed  to  be  sticking  to  its  old,  unso- 
ciable habits.  Neither  Peter  nor  Bronson  had  been  seen 
at  Lulapi,  and  though  no  one  wanted  or  expected  to  see 
Bronson,  they  did  expect  to  see  Peter.  The  general  opin- 
ion had  been  that  he  would  find  the  Bronsons  so  deadly 
that  he  would  come  over  to  the  mine  as  often  as  possible 
to  get  some  amusement.  It  was  all  very  irritating,  as  no- 
body could  think  of  a  reasonable  excuse  for  riding  over 
to  the  Bronson  homestead.  Tanby  was  as  uncommunica- 
tive as  ever,  and  the  cattle  inspector  had  been  on  leave 
for  a  time,  so  that  he  had  not  been  there.  He  at  least 
could  have  gone  to  inspect  Bronson's  dipping.  But  be- 
fore he  returned  Peter  and  Luce  rode  over  to  Lulapi  one 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Crosby,  who  kept  the  store  and  post  office,  saw  them 
on  the  rise  across  the  M'Pupa  drift.  He  straightened  his 
tie  and  went  to  the  door  to  meet  them.  Crosby  had  been 
at  Lulapi  for  about  ten  years.  He  was  always  going  to 
move  on — when  he  could  sell  the  store.  He  was  a  tall, 
dark  man,  with  a  thin,  yellow  face,  a  victim  of  malaria, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  keep  it  off  with  dop.  He  was 
seldom  sober  by  six  o'clock.  He  suffered  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  extended  credit  that  the  Dutch  community 
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demanded,  that  and  the  fact  that  they  were  always  anxious 
to  pay  him  in  kind  rather  than  cash.  He  had  to  take  their 
proffered  sacks  of  mealies,  but  he  hated  doing  it. 

He  had  a  dilapidated-looking  shanty  for  a  store,  with  a 
hot  wooden-partitioned  office  that  he  called  the  post  office, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  store  was  a  mealie  mill  worked 
by  an  ancient  engine  which  pounded  and  clattered  all  day 
long.  He  ground  mealies  at  threepence  a  sack,  and  had 
always  disliked  Bronson,  who  ground  his  own  meal  by 
hand  on  the  farm. 

However,  he  felt  that  he  was  an  important  person  in 
Lulapi,  and  invariably  greeted  newcomers  in  the  man- 
ner of  royalty  giving  audience.  The  mine  manager  was 
generally  too  busy  to  bother  about  stray  visitors.  His 
was  the  job  of  seeing  that  the  stamping  mill  kept  up  its 
clatter  and  that  the  piles  of  crushed  rock  grew  daily. 

Luce  had  never  seen  Lulapi  as  it  lay  with  its  slag  heaps 
and  scattering  of  houses  on  the  red,  bare  slope  beyond 
the  river.  There  were  no  trees,  only  stumps  that  the 
mine  had  left  in  its  voracious  hunger  for  wood.  The 
police  camp  lay  in  a  semicircle  of  shining  white  thatched 
huts,  with  a  path  leading  to  it  edged  with  whitewashed 
stones.     It  was  devastatingly  tidy. 

Tanby  was  not  particularly  friendly  with  any  of  the 
small  colony.  He  was,  if  anything,  more  friendly  with 
Mrs.  Crosby  than  any  one  else.  She  was  a  little,  fair- 
haired  woman  with  two  children,  who  always  looked 
chronically  tired,  and  whose  wispy  fair  hair  fell  untidily 
round  her  harassed  face.  She  was  generally  to  be  seen 
hovering  rather  anxiously  round  the  store  at  about  half- 
past  five,  trying  to  summon  up  enough  courage  to  go 
in  and  get  Crosby  to  shut  up  for  the  day,  and  disperse 
the  three  or  four  men  who  leant  on  the  counter  talking 
and  drinking.  It  was  more  often  than  not  Tanby  who 
eventually  got  him  away  by  asking  him  up  to  the  police 
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mess,  which  always  flattered  him;  then,  by  remaining 
obtuse  to  his  hints  that  he  would  like  to  stay  to  dinner, 
sent  him  home  more  or  less  sober.  Crosby  paid  his  dop 
bills  whatever  else  went  to  the  dogs.  If  his  weekly  case 
had  not  arrived,  he  would  have  been  laid  out.  The  mine 
manager  and  his  wife,  the  Halstons,  lived  in  a  square 
house  at  the  top  of  the  rise,  with  the  one  tree  in  all 
Lulapi  sheltering  their  stoep.  The  cattle  inspector's 
quarters  were  a  large  but  dilapidated  house  that  had 
belonged  to  a  previous  owner  of  the  land,  who  had  gone 
insane  when  he  discovered,  after  years  of  trying  to  grub 
a  living  on  inadequate  capital  from  the  land,  that  a  gold 
reef  had  been  there  under  his  nose  for  years  and  some- 
body else  had  found  it.  His  title  to  the  land  was  worth 
nothing  in  the  face  of  a  prospector's  licence  and  a  dis- 
covery notice.  He  had  stood  at  his  door  watching  the 
stamping  mill  go  up,  watching  his  wood  and  water  being 
used  ( for  he  was  in  the  gold-belt  area,  and  his  title  deeds 
provided  that  in  the  event  of  a  mine  starting  the  wood 
and  water  were  free),  and  then  as  the  first  clattering  noise 
began  he  went  inside  and  shot  himself,  to  the  disgust  of 
the  prospector,  who  had  at  any  rate  offered  him  the  trad- 
ing rights  on  the  mine,  and  considered  that  he  was  grossly 
ungrateful. 

Otherwise  there  was  nothing  on  Lulapi  except  an  odd 
mule  or  two  grazing  on  the  short  couch  grass,  a  herd  of 
so-called  sheep  that  belonged  to  the  cattle  inspector  and 
were  continually  being  mistaken  for  goats,  to  his  extreme 
annoyance,  and  the  mine  compound  where  the  mine-boys 
made  night  hideous  until  the  manager  went  out  with  a 
sjambok. 

Crosby  had  a  rich,  oily  voice.  He  bowed  to  Luce,  and 
extended  a  kind  of  semi-military  salute  to  Peter. 

The  hitching-post  in  front  of  the  store  was  scored  and 
marked,  pigeons   scuttered  down  the   iron   roof  with  a 
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maddening  noise.  Inside,  the  store  was  like  an  oven, 
where  groceries,  piles  of  kaffir  trucks  and  khaki  coats 
were  piled  on  rough  shelves.  There  was  a  smell  of  native 
about  the  place,  and  in  the  corner  a  native  sat  at  a  sewing 
machine,  turning  out  printed  cotton  dresses  as  fast  as 
the  machine  would  work.    It  was  stifling. 

"We  ought  to  have  seen  you  over  here  before,  Miss 
Bronson,"  said  Crosby.  "When  everybody  knows  what 
they  have  been  missing,  they'll  not  be  able  to  stop  kicking 
themselves." 

He  was  an  odious  man. 

"We  want  to  buy  some  things,,,  said  Peter  tersely. 

"And  I,"  said  Crosby,  smiling  at  Luce,  "am  only  too 
pleased  to  sell  you  anything  you  want.  Times  are  not 
so  good  that  I  can  afford  to  forgo  trade  even  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Bronson.  I  hope  you  will  come 
over  often,  Miss  Bronson,  and  combine  business  with 
pleasure." 

"Something  ought  to  be  done  about  this  man,"  whis- 
pered Peter,  after  he  had  read  out  a  list  of  things  and 
Crosby  was  pulling  them  down  from  shelves. 

Luce  nodded. 

"Perhaps  you  will  allow  my  wife  to  give  you  tea," 
said  Crosby,  leaning  across  the  counter  in  a  confidential 
manner.  "We  cannot  offer  much,  my  wife  is  not  a 
very  excellent  housekeeper,  but  our  poor  best  we  shall 
be  delighted  to  give  you." 

Luce  felt  that  she  would  die  if  she  had  to  look  at 
his  greasy  eyes  through  tea.  For  once  she  spoke  before 
Peter.  "I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I  have  to  go 
up  to  the  police  camp,  and  we  have  hardly  any  time." 

"Yes,"  said  Peter.  "Thanks  awfully,  but  we  really 
can't  to-day." 

As  they  rode  past  the  store  towards  the  camp  they 
saw  Mrs.  Crosby  sitting  in  a  deck-chair. 
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"Gosh,"  said  Peter,  "it  would  have  been  awful !" 

"Yes,"  said  Luce;  but  she  felt  a  twinge  of  remorse  at 
the  thought  of  Mrs.  Crosby,  who  looked  so  pathetic  in 
her  shapeless  dress  with  her  tired,  colourless  face. 
Even  so  might  she  have  come  to  look  but  for  Peter. 

Tanby  was  at  the  camp,  lolling  in  a  deck-chair  in 
front  of  his  own  hut.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  but 
succeeded  in  looking  more  dressed  than  a  great  many 
Rhodesians  looked  when  they  had  their  coats  and 
collars  and  ties  on.  It  was  his  look  of  scrupulous  clean- 
liness; his  shirts  looked  as  if  they  went  to  a  French 
laundry.  The  hard  blue  sky  beyond  the  shining  white 
huts  made  a  glare  that  hurt  your  eyes.  Two  Black  Watch 
in  dark  blue  roll-collared  sweaters  and  khaki  shorts,  their 
slouch  hats  at  a  rakish  angle  stood  to  attention  near  an- 
other hut.  The  air  seemed  to  dance  and  shimmer  before 
their  eyes  with  the  heat.  Even  Tanby  looked  languid,  and 
surprised.    He  stood  up  and  came  towards  them. 

"Hallo,  Luce,"  he  said.  "Afternoon,  Torre.  Any- 
thing wrong  at  the  farm  ?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Peter;  "we  blew  along  to  see 
you." 

Tanby  seemed  relieved.  Luce,  watching  him  from 
under  her  wide  hat,  saw  his  eyes  change,  as  if  he  had 
expected  something  that  had  not  happened. 

"Well,  what  about  some  tea?"  he  asked.  "I  think 
we  can  raise  some  for  Luce,  and  a  sundowner  for  you, 
Torre." 

"Thanks,"  said  Peter;  "I'll  have  tea  as  well." 

A  smile  flickered  across  Tanby's  face.  Luce  sensed 
that  dislike  of  Peter  for  him  again;  but  on  Tanby's  side 
there  seemed  no  antagonism,  merely  an  amiable  amuse- 
ment. She  flamed  into  dislike  herself.  She  dismounted 
quickly  before  Tanby  could  reach  her  side. 

The  mess-hut  was  whitewashed  inside  and  out  with 
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a  peculiar  gleaming  enamelled  appearance  that  she  had 
never  seen  before.  Peter,  the  ever  curious,  remarked  on 
it. 

"Glue,"  said  Tanby. 

"Glue?" 

"Lots  of  glue  in  the  mixture;  it  sticks  on  better  and 
looks  better.  Try  it  on  the  next  lot  of  walls  you're 
doing." 

"What  about  colour  washes  ?" 

"It's  just  as  good  with  anything." 

Peter  seemed  annoyed  out  of  all  proportion.  He  said 
disgustedly  that  he  wished  to  God  he'd  known  about 
it  before  they  did  the  sitting-room,  and  gazed  at  the  white 
walls  with  extreme  annoyance.  Tanby  banged  a  gong 
for  the  mess-boy,  and  gave  Luce  a  seat. 

"But  our  walls  look  very  nice,  Peter,"  she  said  diffi- 
dently, anxious  to  say  something  to  please  him. 

"They  don't  look  as  nice  as  these,"  he  snapped.  "I 
hate  finding  things  out  too  late." 

She  said  nothing,  only  flushed  a  little.  Tanby  glanced 
at  Peter  in  an  interested  manner. 

There  were  some  good  kudu  heads  on  the  wall,  and  a 
long  snakeskin  pinned  out  and  varnished.  It  looked 
sinister  in  the  shady  light.  Tanby's  thatching  came  low 
over  the  walls  and  half-way  down  the  windows.  Luce 
sat  and  looked  at  the  snakeskin  in  a  fascinated  way. 
Peter  was  still  moodily  regarding  the  walls.  She  wanted 
to  say  something,  anything  to  break  the  silence.  She 
wished  Peter  wouldn't  behave  like  that,  because  she  felt 
that  it  gave  Tanby,  who  was  already  critical,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  his  eyebrows  with  that  irritating  smile  at 
the  corner  of  his  lips. 

A  boy  in  a  starched  white  suit  with  a  jumper  top  and 
R.P.  in  a  blue  monogram  on  his  left  breast  began  silently 
to  set  the  table.     Everything  seemed  to  be  done  in  the 
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most  maddeningly  efficient  manner.  The  boy  was  as  well 
trained  as  an  English  servant.  Luce  saw  Peter  watching 
him  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  realised  suddenly 
that  he  loathed  any  one  to  do  anything,  or  have  anything, 
better  than  himself. 

There  was  something  irritating  in  a  man  being  able 
to  organise  his  house  so  perfectly,  something  precious 
about  him,  something  that  she  could  not  understand.  She 
would  have  expected  him  to  be  effeminate,  but  no  one 
could  accuse  Tanby  of  that. 

Tanby  was  never  very  talkative,  but  to-day  he  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  vow  of  silence.  Luce,  in  desperation,  be- 
gan to  ask  questions  about  the  kudu  heads  and  the  snakes. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  Jute  Trendle  came  as  an  un- 
disguised blessing. 

He  was  full  of  conversation,  untidy,  and  dirty.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  lying  on  a  river  bank  all  day  try- 
ing to  bag  a  crocodile  that  would  take  his  cattle.  But 
though  he  had  lain  there  until  he  was  parbaked,  the 
damned  thing  hadn't  shown  so  much  as  the  tip  of  his 
nose,  though  probably  the  minute  he  turned  his  back  it 
came  up  and  grinned  at  him. 

He  was  quite  unmoved  by  the  white  splendour  of  the 
mess-room.  He  threw  his  old  and  disreputable  hat  into 
a  corner,  and  announced  what  he  had  come  for  was  an 
early  sundowner. 

"I  like  upsetting  Tanby's  pluperfect  tidiness/'  he  said 
to  Luce.  "What  it  must  cost  him  in  glue  to  get  that 
overpowering  whiteness  I  can't  think.  He  must  do  it  as 
a  contrast  to  his  own  blackness  of  soul." 

"I'd  rather  be  black  of  soul  than  live  in  the  foul  place 
you  inhabit,"  said  Tanby  amiably. 

"There's  an  immoral  thing  to  say,"  said  Jute.  "Don't 
you  know,  you  heathen,  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness, not  in  front  of  it?" 
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Luce  liked  him.  There  was  an  easy  friendliness  about 
him  that  banished  shyness,  and  he  had  an  engaging  grin ; 
also,  he  showed  quite  plainly  that  he  liked  her  more  than 
a  little.  He  said  and  showed  that  he  was  delighted  to 
meet  her,  and  alluded  unashamedly  to  his  snub  by  the  river. 
Peter  warmed  to  him  and  began  to  talk.  After  tea  they 
all  rode  away  together,  leaving  Tanby  looking  after  them, 
standing  politely  to  see  them  out  of  sight,  or  at  any  rate 
to  the  top  of  the  deep  drift,  among  the  soulless  cleanliness 
and  precision  of  his  beloved  camp. 

After  a  while  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  back 
to  his  own  hut,  and  took  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  Dorley 
out  of  his  desk.  He  read  it  over,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  slowly  tore  it  up.  He  was  rather  fond  of  Elizabeth, 
but  he  couldn't  spend  his  life  chaperoning  Luce  or  look- 
ing after  the  morals  of  Peter  Torre.  He  went  out  to  his 
deck-chair  again,  and  saw  the  three  figures  on  horseback 
cantering  over  the  rise  and  into  the  bush. 

They  were  silhouetted  for  a  moment  against  a  sky  that 
was  painted  by  the  setting  sun,  and  then  lost  in  the  flaming 
bush. 

He  lit  his  pipe. 

Bronson  was  lying  on  a  deck-chair  when  they  returned. 
He  looked  grey  and  haggard,  and  complained  that  he  had 
felt  too  ill  to  do  anything.    He  looked  frightened. 

The  table  was  set  and  the  lamp  alight  in  the  sitting- 
room,  but  he  was  lying  on  the  veranda  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness. 

* 'Better  go  to  bed,  sir,  with  hot-water  bottles,"  said 
Peter;  "it  may  be  a  dose  of  fever,  nothing  to  worry 
about."  He  looked  at  Luce,  who  was  standing  uncertainly 
by  Bronson's  side.  She  looked  singularly  unconcerned, 
he  thought.  "Could  you  get  the  bed  ready  and  shove 
some  hot  bottles  in?"  he  asked  her.    "Whisky  bottles  well 
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corked  would  do.  I  should  get  as  many  as  you  can, 
and  get  the  boy  to  make  some  strong  coffee." 

She  went  without  a  word,  a  little  surprised  herself  that 
she  felt  so  unmoved.  Somehow  she  could  not  feel  any- 
thing except  that  bitter  resentment.  Bronson's  half- 
pathetic  efforts  to  appeal  to  her  still  seemed  to  her  to  be 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  stand  well  in  Peter's  eyes.  She 
could  not  believe  that  he  really  cared  for  her,  or  else 
he  would  have  shown  some  sign  of  it  before.  However, 
she  told  the  boy  to  boil  water  and  make  the  coffee,  and 
went  on  into  his  bedroom. 

She  fumbled  for  a  match  on  the  table  that  stood  by  the 
bed,  and  as  it  flared  she  saw  the  room  still  and  waiting. 
There  was  no  sign  of  any  of  Nantje's  things.  Apparently 
he  had  removed  every  trace  of  her,  and  for  a  moment 
something  caught  at  her  heart,  some  recognition  of  his 
weakness  and  pathetic  futility.  She  was  too  young  to  un- 
derstand him,  too  ignorant  of  life,  and  he  was  too  near 
her  own  life  for  her  to  see  with  unprejudiced  eyes. 
The  room  with  the  sense  of  waiting  frightened  her. 
It  was  waiting  for  Nantje;  its  emptiness  of  all  outward 
trace  of  her  was  thrown  into  sharp  contrast  by  its  absorp- 
tion of  her  personality.  She  seemed  to  be  there,  hover- 
ing about,  watching.  It  was  only  empty  for  a  time; 
it  was  waiting  for  her  to  come  back  so  that  it  could  live 
again.     That  was  it — it  was  dull  and  lifeless,  waiting. 

She  knew  her  father  never  went  near  it  until  he  went 
to  bed,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  because  of  that  that  he 
hated  it,  otherwise  he  would  have  gone  to  bed,  not  lain 
on  the  dark  veranda  feeling  ill  and  alone  and  frightened. 

She  hurried  out  to  get  the  coffee  and  hot-water  bottles, 
told  the  boy  to  put  them  in  the  bed  and  turn  it  back,  and 
went  quickly,  nervously  to  the  veranda  to  Peter  and  com- 
pany and  sanity.  For  nothing  in  the  world  would  she 
have  gone  into  that  moribund  room  again,  with  its  oppres- 
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sive  atmosphere  and  the  huge  press  that  made  her  feel 
that  anything  might  be  lurking  there;  Nantje,  for 
instance. 

Peter's  sharp  "Everything  ready?"  pulled  her  nerves 
together. 

"Yes,  it's  all  ready/'  she  said. 

"Well,  I'll  help  you  to  bed,  sir." 

She  watched  him  put  a  steadying  arm  through  Bron- 
son's  and  go  slowly  through  the  bright  sitting-room  into 
the  bedroom.  She  heard  him  moving  about  and  talking 
at  intervals,  while  she  stood  by  the  empty  fireplace  feel- 
ing caught  up  in  a  net  of  suspense.  She  suddenly  became 
convinced  that  her  father  was  dying,  and  the  fear  of 
death  caught  her  by  the  throat  and  she  began  to  cry  for 
no  reason  except  that  death  was  a  frightening,  lonely 
thing,  and  that  for  any  one  that  had  always  been  there  to 
go  away  for  ever  was  a  sorrowful  thing,  and  that  to  die 
in  that  horrible  room  was  a  dreadful  thing.  "I  don't 
want  him  to  die ;  I  don't  want  him  to  die,"  she  said  aloud 
to  the  unanswering  room.    "Don't  let  him  die !" 

Peter  came  back,  and  saw  her  standing  with  the  tears 
running  down  her  face. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "what  on  earth's  the  matter?" 

She  collapsed  on  his  shoulder.  "I  don't  want  him  to 
die,"  she  said  huskily. 

"My  dear,  silly  darling,  he's  not  going  to  die.  He's 
got  no  intention  of  dying.  It's  nothing  but  a  touch  of 
fever,  but  he  doesn't  want  to  be  left  alone.  He  keeps 
on  asking  me  to  stay.  What  about  coming  in  and  seeing 
him?" 

She  kept  her  face  buried  in  his  coat. 

"I  can't  go  into  that  room,  I  hate  it." 

Peter  patted  her  shoulder  and  kissed  her  wet  face. 

"All  right,  darling,  you  needn't  go  in.  Have  some 
dinner.    I'll  come  as  soon  as  I  can." 
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She  let  him  go  reluctantly  and  ate  dinner  by  herself. 
She  wished  that  Jute  Trendle  had  come  back  with  them. 
Peter  had  suggested  it,  and  she  had  been  glad  that  Jute 
had  refused.  She  knew  that  if  she  had  backed  Peter  up 
he  would  have  come,  but  she  had  wanted  Peter  to 
herself  and  had  said  nothing.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  Jute  had  been  there  to  talk  to  while  Peter  was  in 
the  other  room.  She  could  hear  her  father  talking  at 
intervals,  and  when  she  looked  out  on  to  the  dark  veranda 
she  could  see  heat  lightning  flickering  in  the  distance. 

It  was  too  hot  to  light  the  fire  of  dry  logs,  but  it 
would  have  made  the  room  less  eerie,  the  whole  atmos- 
phere less  disturbing.  Everything  was  so  quiet  without 
the  crackle  and  splutter  of  a  fire,  and  the  minutes  seemed 
to  crawl  past.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Peter  to  stay  in 
there  with  her  father,  but  after  all  he  might  have  come 
out  to  her,  he  had  seen  how  unhappy  she  was. 

The  boy  cleared  the  table  and  she  went  and  stood  by 
the  veranda  door,  listening  to  the  whispering  night 
sounds.  The  night  was  heavy  with  clouds  falsely  prom- 
ising rain;  it  seemed  to  be  pressing  downwards  like  a 
mass  of  black  cottonwool.  She  felt  suffocated.  Then 
a  sound  in  the  distance  caught  her  ear — a  faint  clatter  and 
beat  of  hoofs.  She  strained  her  eyes  through  the  dark- 
ness, but  there  was  nothing  to  see.  The  faint  noise  came 
nearer,  was  unmistakably  a  mule-cart ;  it  came  quite  close 
and  then  stopped.  She  thought  she  heard  voices,  a  dim 
echo  of  good  night,  and  then  the  rattle  and  beat  of  hoofs 
again,  vanishing  away. 

She  knew  what  it  was.  She  knew  that  it  was  Nantje. 
Through  the  heavy  darkness  Nantje  was  advancing  on 
the  house,  quietly  and  secretly,  coming  on  them  unawares, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  oppressive  night. 

"Peter,"  she  wailed.     "Peter,  Peter,  Peter." 

He  came  running  out  of  the  bedroom. 
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"What's  the  matter  ?" 

He  looked  quite  white. 

She  could  not  do  anything  but  cling  to  him  and  point 
vaguely  into  the  gloom.  "It's  Nantje,"  she  choked.  "It's 
Nantje  coming  back.,, 

"Well,  what  if  it  is?"  he  whispered.  "She  can't  hurt 
you.  Don't  let  her  see  that  you're  afraid  of  her.  Don't 
be  an  idiot/' 

They  listened  silently.  Slow  footsteps  were  coming 
up  to  the  door;  Luce  stiffened.  Peter  could  feel  her 
shaking  in  his  arms. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  Nantje  came  in.  She  was 
still  wearing  her  best  hat  and  the  voluminous  cloak.  The 
bar  of  the  light  from  the  sitting-room  fell  on  her  heavy 
set  face.  She  made  no  sign  of  greeting;  just  dropped  a 
basket  that  she  was  carrying  on  the  floor  and  stood  look- 
ing at  them. 

Peter  spoke  first. 

"I'm  afraid  your  Husband  is  ill,"  he  said.  "Would  you 
like  to  go  in  to  him  ?" 

She  nodded  slowly. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Peter,  "I  had  better  tell  him  you're 
here." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said;  "there  is  no  reason.  I  will  go  to 
him."  She  walked  slowly  past  them,  turned  and  looked 
at  Luce.  "You  do  not  say  anything?"  she  said.  "You 
are  changed.     So — it  is  good  to  have  fine  friends." 

She  went  on  into  Bronson's  room. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  have  told  him,"  muttered  Peter, 
staring  after  her.  "Luce,  don't  look  so  scared.  She 
can't  do  anything,  I  tell  you." 

"She  can  spoil  everything,"  said  Luce.  "She  can  make 
everything  horrible.    How  can  it  be  the  same  now  ?" 

"Well,  it  certainly  won't  be  cheerful  with  a  thunder- 
cloud sitting  about.     But  she  can't  make  any  difference 
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to  you  and  me,  Luce — we  can  ride  over  to  the  mine,  or 
look  up  Jute  Trendle,  he's  quite  a  cheery  soul.  Don't 
worry,  my  dear;  she  can't  do  anything  but  walk  about 
looking  Medusa-like,  and  that  won't  hurt  us." 

They  listened.  Low  conversation  was  coming  from 
Bronson's  bedroom. 

"They're  well  away,"  said  Peter.  "Come  on  out  for 
a  walk.  There  are  one  or  two  things  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about." 

They  knew  the  way  to  the  ant-hill  blindfold.  Peter  led, 
holding  Luce's  hand. 

"He'd  heard  she  was  coming,"  he  said  when  they  were 
sitting  in  the  darkness.  "She  arrived  at  Neilsen's  farm 
this  afternoon.  You  know  how  these  natives  know  every- 
thing— some  boy  told  him.  I  don't  think  she'll  find  her 
welcome  as  warm  as  she  expected.  He  nearly  had  a  heart 
attack  over  it,  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  seen  the 
last  of  her  in  Salisbury;  but  seriously,  Luce,  surely  you 
didn't  think  that,  did  you  ?  I  mean  that  it  was  so  obvious 
that  she'd  come  back — what  else  could  she  do?  If  I  was 
him  I'd  give  her  an  allowance  and  clear  her  off;  but  he 
doesn't  seem  to  think  it's  practical ;  I  suggested  it  to  him. 
He  was  muttering  about  money  rather  a  lot.  I  suppose 
he's  all  right  for  money — but  anyway,  the  tobacco  ought 
to  bring  in  a  lot,  and  no  one  will  expect  him  to  pay 
bills  until  the  crop's  in." 

Luce  said  nothing;  her  hold  on  his  hand  tightened. 

"You're  not  worrying,  are  you?"  he  said.  "There's 
nothing  to  worry  about.  He's  on  your  side ;  he  told  me 
so. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"You  don't  know  Nantje,"  she  whispered.  "He  may  be 
on  my  side  now,  but  she'll  get  him  round  again.  Peter, 
don't  ever  leave  me  alone,  will  you — oh,  Peter,  I  should 
die  if  it  wasn't  for  you!" 
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He  held  her  very  tightly,  his  face  against  hers. 

"Ill  never  leave  you,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't  live  with- 
out you.  If  things  get  too  bad,  we'll  run  away  and  get 
married.  I  wish  to  God  we  could  do  so  now,  but  I  have 
got  to  see  this  crop  through  and  we  do  need  a  little  money 
to  get  married  on,  you  know.  Would  you  marry  me 
without  any  one  knowing,  Luce?  Would  you  like  to  be 
married?" 

He  hid  his  face  against  her  neck. 

"Of  course  I'd  like  it,"  she  said,  and  her  fingers  began 
to  smooth  his  hair. 

"Yes;  but  do  you  think  you'll  like  being  married?"  he 
muttered. 

"Of  course — why  shouldn't  I?"  Her  voice  sounded 
faint  and  surprised. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — somebody  ought  to  tell  you  things, 
Luce — don't  you  know  any  one  married  that  you  could 
ask?" 

She  veered  away  from  the  subject,  the  blood  staining 
her  face.  Slowly  and  to  her  horror  she  found  herself 
thinking  of  Mary — slowly,  she  vaguely,  horribly  remem- 
bered her  father  and  Nantje  whispering  and  stopping 
when  she  came  into  the  room.  In  the  same  way  Peter 
was  hinting  at  something,  something  no  one  could  speak 
openly  about.  Then  she  took  her  courage  in  both  hands 
under  the  merciful  cloak  of  darkness. 

"Peter,"  she  said  hesitatingly.  "There — there  isn't 
any  secret  about  being  married,  is  there  ?  I  mean — I  mean 
— anything  horrible." 

He  sat  up. 

"Good  Lord,  no! — whatever  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head?  Of  course  not!  Look  here,  Luce,  for  heaven's 
sake  don't  go  imagining  things.  I  wish  you  knew  some 
girls  of  your  own  age.  Look  here,  my  dear,  don't  bother 
your  head;  there's  nothing  about  getting  married  except 
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nice  things.  And  if  you  feel  you  want  to  know  anything 
in  this  wide  world,  come  and  ask  me." 

He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

'We'll  have  to  be  getting  back/'  he  said.  "With  that 
old  lady  there,  we  shall  have  to  mind  our  p's  and  q's,  or 
she'll  be  saying  God  knows  what." 

"I  can't  see  what  she  could  say,"  said  Luce  reluctantly. 

She  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  her  lonely  room,  so  close 
to  Nantje.  She  wanted  to  sit  out  in  the  darkness  with 
Peter,  who  gave  her  courage  and  made  her  feel  happy. 
But  she  stood  up. 

"Curse  all  nasty  old  ladies,"  said  Peter. 

The  house  was  silent  when  they  arrived.  The  lamp 
was  still  flickering  in  the  sitting-room,  but  it  was  going 
out.     There  came  no  sound  from  Bronson's  room. 

Luce  turned  towards  Peter. 

"I  suppose  we  must  go  to  bed  ?"  There  was  supplica- 
tion in  her  voice. 

But  Peter  was  adamant. 

"We  must."  He  kissed  her  roughly  and  went  quickly 
away. 

She  stayed,  looking  after  him  with  a  forlorn  feeling. 
He  was  so  odd,  she  couldn't  understand  him.  Surely 
there  would  have  been  no  harm  in  staying  up  in  the 
sitting-room.  Why  should  he  rush  away  like  that? 
There  was  no  answer  that  she  knew,  and  the  sitting-room 
lamp  flickered  oilily  out. 

She  said  her  prayers  more  urgently.  Somehow  to  that 
mysterious  God  she  could  not  voice  her  fear  or  her  lone- 
liness. She  prayed  indirectly,  asking  to  be  made  happy. 
She  felt  that  if  she  said  her  fear  aloud  that  some  spirit 
of  the  menacing  night  might  hear,  and  seize  upon  it,  to  use 
it  against  her.  She  was  as  superstitious  as  the  natives 
in  their  kraals.  If  she  had  known  of  love  potions  or  in- 
cantations, she  would  have  rushed  to  their  use. 
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But  from  Peter's  hut  came  the  strains  of  his  ukulele, 
-a  musical  instrument  that  entranced  the  natives.  He 
played  it  to  himself  while  he  watched  them  work,  and 
occasionally  before  dinner  on  the  veranda.  It  was  very 
comforting.    She  fell  asleep. 


Chapter  IX 

AFTER  all,  Nantje's  return  made  very  little  difference. 
Certainly  she  rocked  interminably  on  the  veranda, 
knitting  some  lengthy  garment  in  blue  wool,  and  staring 
with  blue  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  lost  some  of  their 
colour  over  the  vlei  that  had  been  mutilated  for  the 
tobacco  crop.  She  hardly  ever  spoke,  only  stared  and 
knitted,  and  after  the  first  day  Luce  barely  noticed  her. 
Her  influence  was  gone;  she  was  only  an  old  woman, 
rather  massive,  with  streaked  yellow  hair,  and  with  eyes 
whose  colour  seemed  to  be  ebbing  away. 

Once  she  said  to  Luce,  nodding  towards  the  vlei : 

"They  have  spoilt  it." 

"Well,  it  wasn't  any  use,"  said  Luce. 

"No,  perhaps  not;  but  now  it  is  ugly." 

She  refused  to  take  her  meals  with  them,  saying  that 
she  did  not  like  the  things  they  ate,  and  had  all  her 
meals  brought  to  her  on  the  veranda.  At  first  they  hardly 
spoke  during  meals,  because  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
silently  listening;  but  it  wore  off,  and  by  and  by  they 
became  unconscious  of  her. 

Jute  Trendle  came  over  every  other  day.  He  was 
evidently  very  much  in  love.  Peter,  serenely  confident, 
did  not  bother  to  be  jealous,  and  Luce  simply  offered  up 
Jute's  adoration  on  Peter's  altar.  It  was  a  small  offering, 
that  adoration.  She  liked  it  because  it  made  her  feel  that 
she  had  something  more  to  give  Peter,  that  it  enhanced  her 
value.  She  did  not  want  to  feel  that  Peter  had  got  what 
no  one  else  wanted.  She  even  flirted  occasionally  with 
Jute,  but  if  he  stayed  too  long,  she  got  bored.  She  hated 
it  if  anything  interfered  with  the  evenings  with  Peter. 
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Peter  was  cheerful.  The  rains  looked  like  holding  off 
until  he  wanted  them  to  come  down,  and  the  amiable  co- 
operation of  nature  with  his  only  plans  made  him  feel 
that  things  were  just  as  they  should  be.  The  only  thing 
that  ever  seemed  to  upset  him  was  Tanby.  He  couldn't 
stand  Tanby,  which  was  odd,  thought  Luce,  who  expected 
him  to  be  annoyed  about  Jute,  and  was  vaguely  disap- 
pointed because  he  was  so  persistently  friendly  with  that 
young  man. 

Riding  back  from  Lulapi,  where  they  had  been  playing 
tennis  (or  rather  Peter  had  been  playing  tennis  and  Luce 
had  been  watching  him)  with  the  mine  manager  and  his 
wife,  Peter  remarked  for  the  third  time  that  he  could 
not  see  why  they  wanted  Tanby  there. 

"I  don't  like  him,"  said  Luce,  "but  I  don't  see  why 
you  hate  him  so." 

"Because  he  does  things  that  no  decent  men  do,"  he 
answered, 

"What  does  he  do?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  they  say  he's  got  a  sleeping  dictionary — no 
wonder  he  knows  the  language  so  well." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  and  flicked  a  fly  off  his  horse's  neck. 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  know — I  think 
you  ought  to  for  your  own  sake.  I  mean  he's  lived  with 
a  black  woman." 

She  flushed  scarlet  and  said  nothing.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  say — it  was  too  revolting — horrible. 

"I  say,  you  didn't  mind  my  telling  you?"  he  said 
anxiously. 

"Oh,  no."  She  shook  her  head.  "I  think  you're  right ; 
I  think  I  ought  to  know." 

But  she  spurred  to  a  canter  to  avoid  saying  any  more, 
and  Tanby  was  invested  with  a  secret,  guilty  interest. 

In  a  way  Jute  was  easier  to  talk  to  than  Peter — things 
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were  always  so  personal  with  Peter.  She  wondered 
whether  she  should  ask  Jute  about  Tanby,  as  he  might 
perhaps  elucidate  the  matter.  Jute  often  said  illuminat- 
ing things  quite  unconsciously  and  was  amazingly  out- 
spoken. But  she  did  not  ask  him,  feeling  that  even  Jute 
might  be  surprised,  and  in  any  case  she  felt  rather 
ashamed,  as  if  Peter  ought  not  to  have  told  her.  She 
went  and  found  her  father's  medical  book  and  read  all 
about  babies,  but  it  left  her  in  a  deeper  morass  of  per- 
plexity than  ever.  She  wondered  if  she  could  see  Eliza- 
beth Dorley  and  find  out  something  from  her.  She  was 
married.    It  worried  her;  it  made  her  self-conscious. 

Elizabeth  had  written  to  her  once  and  asked  her  to 
go  and  stay  with  her  for  a  week  But  Peter  had  emphat- 
ically negatived  the  suggestion  and  she  had  not  gone. 
Since  then  she  had  heard  nothing  of  Elizabeth.  Mrs. 
Barens  had  also  written,  prompted  by  Barens,  and  asked 
her  to  go  and  stay  with  them  for  a  few  days  with  some 
other  young  people.  She  had  taken  the  letter  to  Peter 
and  awaited  his  verdict  Peter  had  hesitated.  "You'd 
have  a  good  time,"  he  said.  "Do  you  think  I  ought  to 
go?"  she  insisted.  "Well,  I  don't  want  to  stop  you  having 
a  good  time — it'll  be  deadly  here  without  you.  Of  course, 
I  could  ride  over  to  Jute's.  Honestly  you  must  do  as  you 
like,  Luce."  She  had  not  gone.  Peter  had  said  that 
he  thought  they  might  have  asked  him  as  well ;  they  knew 
that  he  was  at  Bronson's,  and  he  could  easily  have  got 
over  for  the  week-end.  So  naturally  she  did  not  go.  No 
more  was  heard  from  the  Barenses. 

They  rode  over  to  Jute's  place  more  often  than  to 
Lulapi.  Lulapi  was  depressing;  even  the  farmers'  meet- 
ing, that  had  amused  Peter  at  first,  failed  to  lure  him 
over  any  more.  At  first  he  had  enjoyed  it.  The  little, 
stifling  hut  where  it  was  held  had  made  him  laugh,  and 
the  collection  of  mule-carts,  buckboards  and  mules  and 
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horses  gathered  round  Crosby's  store  had  given  him  much 
material  for  humorous  remarks.  They  had  both  laughed 
hysterically  on  their  way  home  from  the  first  one.  The 
disreputable  clothes  of  some  of  the  backveldters,  their 
choice  habit  of  spitting  on  the  floor,  their  mongrel  dogs 
of  all  descriptions  fighting  all  over  the  place  during  the 
debates,  and  the  mixture  of  nationalities  had  astounded 
him.  Luce,  however,  had  discoverd  that  the  Dutch  were, 
some  of  them,  quite  pleasant  people,  the  women  comfort- 
able and  good-natured,  and  the  men  silent  but  efficient, 
good  riders  and  keen  hunters.  Some  of  them  were 
good-looking,  and  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  dark  and 
saturnine  men  to  whom  Peter  slanderously  attributed 
native  ancestry. 

The  men  had  obviously  admired  Luce  and  been  pre- 
pared to  do  small  things  for  her.  After  the  first  meeting, 
when  she  had  been  unctuously  introduced  to  all  and  sun- 
dry by  Crosby,  there  had  come  tentative  offerings  of  game 
and  guinea  fowl,  but,  infected  by  Peter's  attitude,  she 
had  been  stiff  and  rather  rude  to  them,  and  they  withdrew 
and  left  her  to  herself.  Their  womenfolk  withdrew 
with  them.  Luce,  however,  did  not  notice  it.  She  noticed 
nothing  except  Peter. 

So  that  most  of  their  spare  time  was  spent  at  Jute's 
disreputable  menage.  By  some  strange  chance  he  had 
settled  himself  down  in  the  most  beautiful  place  on  his 
farm.  It  certainly  was  not  done  intentionally.  He  had 
two  mud  huts  innocent  of  whitewash  and  dilapidated  in 
appearance.  They  were  set  down  against  a  background  of 
enormous  thorn  trees,  on  a  slight  rise,  and  below,  on  the 
left,  was  a  series  of  pools  that  lay  in  basins  of  grey  rock, 
with  clear  sandy  bottoms.  Big  boulders  rose  out  of  them 
like  antediluvian  beasts,  and  golden  sand  lay  around  them 
and  around  Jute's  huts.  He  kept  a  pack  of  enormous 
fawn  and  black  dogs,  with  scowling  masks  across  their 
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faces,  who  fell  upon  newcomers  with  a  series  of  nerve- 
racking  growls  and  barks.  However,  Jute  said  they  only 
bit  niggers,  and  beyond  shouting  at  them  loudly  once  or 
twice,  made  no  effort  to  stop  them.  His  huts  and  his 
dogs  and  his  yellow  sand  were  enhanced  by  a  solitary 
bottle-brush  shrub  whose  dark  green  leaves  and  flaming 
scarlet  flowers  stood  out  against  the  blue  sky  and  dark 
thorn  trees. 

Since  Luce  had  arrived  on  the  scene  he  made  spasmodic 
efforts  to  appear  respectable.  He  bullied  his  solitary 
houseboy  into  orgies  of  washing  among  the  grey  rocks. 
He  and  Luce  and  Peter  sprawled  on  the  sand  in  front  of 
his  living-hut,  watching  the  long  shadows  march  from 
the  thorn  trees  until  their  dark  fingers  fell  chillily  upon 
them,  when  they  went  inside  and  drank  whisky  and  water 
and  talked  lazily  and  cheerfully.  He  seemed  to  know 
every  one  and  had  scandalous  tales  to  tell  about  all  of  them. 
He  was  amusing  with  his  herds  of  semi-wild  cattle,  his 
crumbling  cement  dip  and  his  sworn  feud  with  the  cattle 
inspector.  He  always  seemed  to  have  money,  and  pos- 
sessed an  old  Ford  in  which  he  was  particularly  anxious 
to  transport  them  to  a  dance  in  Salisbury.  He  insisted 
that  he  could  get  them  there  and  back  in  a  night. 

Bronson  went  to  Salisbury  soon  after  Nantje's  arrival. 
She  said  nothing,  and  saw  him  go  without  appearing  to 
take  any  interest  in  his  doings.  He  went  in  to  see  Barens 
at  the  club  and  talked  in  a  rambling  and  enthusiastic  way 
about  his  tobacco.  Barens  asked  regretfully  after  Luce. 
He  was  disappointed  that  she  had  not  accepted  his  wife's 
invitation  to  stay  with  them.  He  also  suggested  to  Bron- 
son that  he  might  give  Nantje  an  allowance  and  send  her 
off  to  some  of  her  relations.  But  Bronson  shook  his 
head.  He  didn't  think  she  had  any  relations,  he  couldn't 
afford  to  give  her  an  allowance,  he  had  a  heavy  wages  bill, 
he  was  worried — and  he  wanted  to  make  another  will. 
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He  maundered  a  little,  after  they  had  been  to  his  solic- 
itor's, about  all  the  years  he  had  wasted,  all  he  had 
missed  because  he  had  to  give  the  children  a  mother.  Bar- 
ens  said  nothing.  He  had  heard  nothing  from  Peter  and 
was  a  little  disappointed.  He  had  sentimental  hopes  about 
Peter  and  Luce,  but  he  would  have  liked  to  see  more  of 
Luce,  not  to  have  had  her  closeted  on  the  farm  with  Peter. 
He  offered  to  take  Bronson  out  to  the  farm  in  his  car 
and  have  a  look  round.  Bronson  was  quite  pleased.  He 
was  quite  glad  to  have  people  see  the  place  nowadays,  and 
Nantje  was  so  quiet  that  no  one  would  notice  her. 
ji  Barens  went  round  to  get  his  car  and  his  daughter  who 
was  waiting  for  him  at  Meikle's.  He  packed  her  in  and 
started  off  for  the  farm.  They  arrived  to  find  Peter  and 
Luce  just  starting  off  to  see  Jute.  Peter  was  rather  sulky, 
but  dismounted  and  took  the  horses  back  to  the  stables, 
leaving  Luce  and  Drina  to  look  at  each  other ;  Barens  and 
Bronson  had  gone  straight  round  to  the  barns. 

"Hallo !"  said  Drina.  "I  say,  everything  looks  awfully 
nice  here.  I  love  the  little  spare  huts ;  I'm  always  wanting 
mother  to  let  me  have  a  little  hut  like  that  for  my  own, 
where  I  could  write  letters  and  things,  but  she  won't  do  it 
for  some  reason  or  other." 

"Do  you  really  like  them?"  said  Luce,  and  glowed. 

"I  do  really !"  said  Drina. 

Luce  envied  her  wide,  cheerful  smile,  her  manner  that 
had  no  shyness,  and  her  small  round  face  with  its  golden 
tan  and  mop  of  thick,  coarse,  corn-coloured  hair  that 
gleamed  reddishly  when  the  sun  caught  it.  She  evidently 
suffered  from  no  doubts  about  herself,  from  no  wakeful 
nights  when  she  tried  to  understand  mysterious  and  wor- 
rying things  of  life. 

"Do  come  in,"  she  said  to  Drina. 

Drina,  who  was  waving  her  hat  about  for  no  appar- 
ent reason  than  that  she  wanted  to  wave  it  about  because 
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she  was  exceedingly  happy,  followed  her  on  to  the  ve- 
randa. Nantje  was  sitting  there  as  usual.  Luce  grudg- 
ingly introduced  her.  Drina,  however,  smiled  as  amiably 
at  Nantje  as  she  had  done  at  Luce,  collapsed  into  a  chair 
and  continued  to  smile  at  some  immensely  pleasing  thought 
of  her  own.  She  was  so  altogether  radiant  that  she  made 
even  the  Nantje-haunted  veranda  a  place  of  sunlit  happi- 
ness. 

"I  do  think  this  homestead  is  jolly,"  she  said  to  Nantje. 
"I  love  the  rooms  and  the  little  huts." 

Nantje  did  not  look  up  from  her  knitting. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is  pretty/'  she  said;  "but  look  out  at  the 
vlei ;  that  is  not  pretty." 

"No,"  assented  Drina.  "It  always  spoils  places  when 
they  plough  all  over  them." 

Luce,  full  of  anxious  hospitality,  went  to  see  about  tea. 
She  did  not  want  to  leave  Drina  on  the  veranda  with 
Nantje;  she  was  nervous  as  to  what  Nantje  might  say. 
She  might  say  something  about  Peter  whom  she  loathed. 
Luce  did  not  want  Peter  discussed  by  Nantje  with  an 
outsider.  However,  she  was  still  too  shy  to  ask  Drina 
naturally  to  come  and  see  her  room,  or  help  her  see  about 
the  tea,  so  she  told  the  boy  what  to  do  with  a  straining 
effort  to  hear  what  was  said  on  the  veranda. 

When  she  came  back,  Drina  was  still  waving  her  hat 
like  an  immense  fan,  and  Luce  could  not  tell  by  her  face 
whether  Nantje  had  said  anything  or  not.  As  Drina  ob- 
viously expected  tea  to  be  served  on  the  veranda  with 
Nantje,  Luce  could  think  of  no  way  of  altering  it.  They 
sat  in  silence  therefore.  Luce  could  not  and  would  not 
talk  while  Nantje  was  there  listening  with  her  expression- 
less face  bent  over  her  knitting. 

She  saw,  with  an  altogether  unnecessary  thud  of  her 
heart,  Peter  canter  out  of  the  gate  and  turn  towards  the 
Lalapi  road.     It  made  her  feel  intensely  miserable.     She 
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could  not  bear  to  see  him  go  without  her,  and  she  could 
not  think  why  he  should  do  so.  Surely  he  ought  to  have 
come  in  to  see  Drina  Barens  and  Mr.  Barens.  After  all 
they  were  old  friends  of  his. 

Peter,  as  it  happened,  was  in  a  snarling  rage,  because 
Barens  had  hinted  that  he  thought  that  half  his  arrange- 
ments were  unnecessarily  expensive.  Bronson  had  cer- 
tainly backed  Peter  up  by  saying  that  he  wanted  things 
done  in  the  best  way  possible,  but  Barens  had  started  on 
a  long  discourse  on  profits  and  keeping  expenses  down, 
and  Peter  had  walked  angrily  away,  saddled  up  rapidly, 
and  gone  off  to  show  his  disapproval.  He  knew  that 
Luce  would  be  disappointed,  and  for  the  moment  he  did 
not  care.  He  blamed  her  for  dismounting  so  readily  and 
giving  up  their  ride.  If  she  hadn't  been  so  infernally  po- 
lite, Barens  would  probably  have  said  he  didn't  want  to 
keep  them  back.  So  he  rode  over  to  Lulapi  and  hung  over 
Crosby's  counter,  drinking  and  laughing  at  Crosby's  un- 
pleasant jokes. 

He  had  not  returned  when  Barens  was  ready  to  go. 
Barens  had  been  urging  Bronson  to  cut  expenditure.  "If 
young  Torre  won't  do  it,"  he  said  on  the  veranda,  where 
Luce  and  Drina  were  still  sitting,  "get  some  one  who  will. 
It's  absurd  that  that  boy  can't  stand  being  spoken  to." 

Luce  felt  a  wave  of  positive  hate  sweep  over  her.  If 
that  odious,  fat  little  man  wanted  to  take  Peter  away  from 
her,  at  least  he  might  not  criticise  him  in  front  of  Nantje. 
She  went  quite  white,  and  Drina  looked  at  her  curiously. 
Nantje  had  looked  up  as  Barens  spoke  and  bent  to  her 
knitting  again  with  a  tight  smile. 

"Well,  young  woman,"  said  Barens  to  Drina,  "are  you 
ready  to  come  ?" 

"I'm  not  really,"  she  answered.  "I  like  this  place  much 
better  than  ours ;  they've  got  those  cute  huts  that  I  always 
want  you  to  build." 
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Bronson  stepped  forward. 

"Why  don't  you  let  her  stay  for  a  few  days  if  she 
would  like  to,"  he  said.  "I'm  sure  Luce  would  love  to 
have  her." 

Barens  looked  at  Luce.  He  was  still  very  hurt  that 
she  had  refused  to  come  and  stay  with  them,  but  some- 
thing about  her  wide  eyes  and  forlorn  look  (she  was  still 
wondering  why  Peter  had  gone  away)  made  him  change 
his  mind.  The  child  was  probably  in  love — he  would  like 
to  have  a  few  straight  words  with  young  Torre. 

"What  do  you  say?"  he  asked  Drina. 

"I  should  love  to,"  she  said,  still  staring  at  Luce. 

"Very  well — thanks  for  having  her,  Bronson.  Don't 
let  her  get  into  mischief,  and  make  her  get  up  in  the 
morning." 

Drina  rushed  at  him  and  kissed  him. 

"Send  me  some  clothes,  darling,"  she  whispered.  "You 
are  a  darling !" 

He  pinched  her  ear,  smiled  at  Luce  and  said  a  polite 
good-bye  to  Nantje  and  went  out  good-naturedly. 

"You  don't  mind  me  staying?"  whispered  Drina  to 
Luce.    "Can  I  share  your  room?    I  love  talking  in  bed." 

Peter  came  back  late,  his  face  flushed  and  his  eyes 
suffused.  Pie  seemed  good-tempered,  however,  and 
started  a  long  and  rather  noisy  back-chat  with  Drina. 
Luce  had  nothing  to  say,  and  Drina  only  spoke  enough 
to  stop  the  conversation  becoming  a  rather  irritating  mon- 
ologue on  Peter's  part. 

Luce  felt  hot  and  unhappy.  She  could  not  understand 
Peter,  and  she  was  wondering  whether  she  would  have  a 
chance  to  say  good  night  to  him.  But  though  her  father 
came  in  and  went  to  bed,  and  Nantje  ponderously  left  the 
veranda,  Peter  showed  no  signs  of  stopping  his  sallies 
with  Drina,  and  Luce  felt  a  wretched  little  throb  of  jeal- 
ousy.   He  seemed  to  have  a  lot  to  say  to  Drina  and  to  have 
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several  private  jokes  with  her,  and  Drina  seemed  to 
amuse  him.  At  any  rate  he  laughed  heartily  at  anything 
she  said,  and  she  never  seemed  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 

Luce  could  not  join  in;  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
surface  art  of  easy  talking.  She  felt  terribly  out  of  every- 
thing, more  so  than  when  Anna  Twisdell  had  been  on  the 
farm,  because  then  she  had  not  had  Peter  to  herself  for 
some  weeks  and  his  undivided  attention.  She  became  mis- 
erably convinced  that  he  must  find  her  dull.  He  never 
talked  to  her  like  this,  and  she  would  not  have  known 
what  to  say  if  he  had. 

Drina  began  to  yawn  and  looked  imploringly  towards 
Luce.  But  Luce  was  desperately  wide  awake  and  en- 
grossed in  wondering  whether  Peter  would  make  an  op- 
portunity to  say  good  night  to  her  alone.  At  last  Drina's 
yawns  became  too  pronounced  to  be  ignored,  and  Peter 
said  suddenly,  "You  two  had  better  go  to  bed.  Drina 
will  fall  asleep  in  a  minute." 

"I  really  will,"  said  Drina  apologetically. 

Luce  looked  imploringly  at  Peter,  but  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  looked  hopelessly  at  the  ceiling.  Feeling 
sick  with  disappointment,  she  went  off  to  bed  with  Drina. 
At  the  door  she  paused  to  let  Drina  go  in  first  and  looked 
back  again ;  but  Peter  had  already  gone  on  to  the  veranda 
on  his  way  to  his  hut.  She  bit  her  lip  to  stop  herself  cry- 
ing. 

Drina  was  too  sleepy  to  talk  in  bed.  She  yawned  and 
stretched  as  she  fell  out  of  her  clothes  and  tumbled  into 
one  of  Luce's  nightdresses  without  a  word  except  a  sleepy 
good  night.  Luce  watched  her  curl  up  into  a  round  ball 
under  the  bedclothes  with  only  her  untidy  mop  of  hair 
shining  in  the  lamplight.  Luce  muddled  about  the  room, 
stared  out  of  the  window  to  where  a  light  in  Peter's  hut 
proclaimed  the  fact  that  he  was  still  awake.  She  brushed 
her  hair  and  cleaned  her  teeth  and  loitered  about.  Then 
she  softly  opened  the  door,  pulled  on  her  old  woollee 
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dressing-gown  and  went  cautiously  out  to  look  for  a  book 
to  read.  She  went  on  the  veranda  and  watched  the  slim 
half -moon  creep  slowly  across  the  sky,  saw  the  black  gash 
of  the  mutilated  vlei  like  a  silent  protest  under  the  faint 
light,  and  heard  Peter's  door  click  open.  Her  heart  leapt. 
But  no  footsteps  came  towards  the  house.  His  light  went 
out  and  she  turned  silently  back,  when  the  door  of  her 
father's  room  opened  and  Nantje  appeared  with  a  candle. 
Luce  looked  white  in  the  flickering  light. 

"So "  said  Nantje  unemotionally.     "I  thought  it 

was  some  boy  come  to  steal " 

She  went  back  into  her  room  without  another  word, 
leaving  Luce  crimson  as  she  had  been  white,  and  for 
some  reason  ashamed.  She  went  hurriedly  back  to  her 
room,  stumbling  over  a  chair  that  made  a  deafening  clat- 
ter in  the  still  house. 

Drina  did  not  stir  when  she  went  in,  so  she  fell  into 
bed  and,  hiding  her  head  under  the  clothes,  gave  way  to 
helpless,  foolish  weeping. 

In  the  morning  Drina  was  up  early,  and  Luce  watched 
her  light-hearted  dressing.  She  looked  at  Luce,  who  was 
still  red-eyed. 

"Peter  was  tight  last  night,"  she  said  unconsciously. 
"He  is  a  fool,  you  know.  He  will  do  it,  and  it's  an  awful 
habit  to  get  into." 

Luce  said  nothing. 

Peter  did  not  appear  at  breakfast,  and  Drina  made 
an  understanding  face  at  Luce,  who  pretended  not  to  see, 
and  Drina's  blue  eyes  became  marks  of  interrogation. 
After  breakfast  she  looked  with  surprise  at  Nantje,  who 
was  composedly  eating  mealie-meal  porridge  on  the  ve- 
randa. 

As  Luce  seemed  too  busy  about  the  house  she  wandered 
out  and  around  the  barns  and  over  to  the  stables.  There 
she  stayed  talking  to  the  horses. 
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Peter  came  into  the  house  later  and  looked  bad-tem- 
pered. 

"How  long  is  that  girl  staying  ?"  he  asked. 

The  weight  on  Luce's  heart  lifted. 

"Only  a  few  days/'  she  said. 

"Well,  that's  too  long,"  he  answered.  "She's  a  nui- 
sance— I  shan't  ever  see  you  alone " 

They  were  in  the  kitchen,  the  houseboy  was  outside 
chopping  wood. 

"I  know,"  said  Luce  with  such  intense  woe  that  he 
laughed. 

"Well,  kiss  me  now  quickly,"  he  said,  and  whispered, 
"Try  and  get  rid  of  her  to-night." 

"I  wanted  to  last  night,"  she  said  naively. 

He  laughed  again. 

"It's  quite  easy,"  he  said.    "Give  her  a  hint." 

"But  you  don't  want  any  one  to  know  that  we  are  en- 
gaged," said  Luce. 

"My  dear,  you  don't  need  to  tell  her  that — for  heaven's 
sake,  don't!  It  would  be  all  over  the  country  in  about 
a  week.  It's  not  necessary  for  us  to  be  engaged  just  be- 
cause we  want  to  see  each  other  alone." 

She  felt  dimly  disappointed. 

"Won't  it  look  odd?"  she  said. 

"Why  should  it  ?  Everybody  isn't  engaged  that  likes  to 
be  alone.    It's  more  fun  sometimes  if  you're  not." 

There  was  an  edge  in  his  voice. 

"I  must  get  on,"  he  said  suddenly.  "You  give  her  a 
hint,  Luce.    Drina  knows  enough  to  take  it." 

Drina  did  not  appear  to  need  the  hint.  She  saw  quite 
a  lot  with  her  clear  blue  eyes.  She  kept  out  of  the  way 
that  evening;  in  fact  she  sat  and  talked  to  Nantje  on 
the  dim-lit  veranda,  refusing  Luce's  lukewarm  invitation 
to  go  out  and  look  at  the  moon  with  them. 

She  found  it  quite  easy  to  talk  to  Nantje,  who  was 
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nothing  to  her  but  a  somewhat  morose  Dutchwoman.  She 
discussed  mealies  and  tobacco,  farms  and  farming.  She 
had  a  vast  knowledge  of  farming  and  contemplated  a 
future  spent  in  active  cooperation  with  Toby  Farrars  on 
a  ranch  that  was  miles  away  from  civilisation  and  Salis- 
bury. 

Nantje  did  not  talk  much ;  she  rocked  and  nodded.  The 
smile  that  had  curved  her  lips  when  Barens  had  spoken 
about  Peter  seemed  to  linger  unpleasantly.  Drina  yawned 
and  went  to  bed  before  Peter  and  Luce  returned.  She 
grinned  amiably  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror  and  ob- 
served aloud  that  she  was  having  a  cheerful  time  with 
Peter  being  tiresome  and  Luce  obviously  too  much  in 
love  to  be  of  any  use.  There  was  something  about  Luce 
that  puzzled  her ;  she  knew  the  outlines  of  her  story,  sim- 
ply that  she  had  had  a  deadly  life  on  the  farm  until  Anna 
Twisdell  had  turned  up.  Neither  her  father  nor  mother 
thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  whole  story  with  her. 
She  had  the  normal  and  open  attitude  towards  life  that 
comes  to  all  girls  with  whom  the  knowledge  of  birth  has 
been  as  natural  as  the  knowledge  of  death.  She  did  not 
regard  it  as  worth  troubling  about ;  it  was,  she  considered, 
something  that  everybody  knew.  But  Luce,  she  felt,  was 
playing  the  fool  with  Peter.  She  couldn't  say  why  she 
felt  it;  it  was  something  in  the  attitudes  of  both,  some- 
thing strained.  Neither  she  nor  Peter  seemed  to  her  like 
a  person  in  love.  But  if  they  were  in  love  with  one  an- 
other, why  such  secrecy?  From  where  came  the  opposi- 
tion? 

She  got  into  bed  and  began  to  read.  She  heard  Bron- 
son  come  in  and  go  to  bed,  followed  by  Nantje's  slow 
footsteps.  There  was  no  sign  of  Peter  and  Luce.  She 
made  a  contemplative  face  at  the  ceiling.  Her  own  father 
and  mother  let  her  do  more  or  less  what  she  liked.  They 
let  her  ride  round  the  veldt  with  any  young  man  she  liked. 
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They  had  at  last  come  round  and  agreed  to  her  being  en- 
gaged to  Toby  Farrars;  but  they  would  not  have  gone 
to  bed  and  left  her  sitting  out  on  the  veldt  with  him.  Not 
that  they  couldn't  trust  her  and  Toby,  but  somehow  it 
wasn't  done.  She  didn't  think  it  was  good  for  either 
Peter  or  Luce. 

Then  the  veranda  door  clicked  and  she  heard  them 
come  into  the  sitting-room;  they  whispered  outside  her 
door  for  a  moment  or  two  and  then  Luce  came  in.  Her 
eyes  were  shining  and  she  had  a  hectic  spot  on  either 
cheek. 

"Hallo !"  said  Drina,  throwing  her  book  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bed. 

"Hallo !"  said  Luce  listlessly. 

Drina  sat  up,  humped  her  knees  under  the  clothes  and 
rested  her  chin  on  her  hands. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "where  did  you  get  that  adorable 
powder  bowl?" 

"Mrs.  Twisdell  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Luce. 

"The  redoubtable  Anna/'  said  Drina.  "I  wish  she'd 
start  giving  me  a  few  trifles  like  that." 

Luce  began  to  get  undressed. 

She  wanted  badly  to  talk  to  Drina,  but  she  couldn't. 
She  was  sure  that  Drina  could  elucidate  a  lot  of  things 
for  her,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  the  im- 
portant matter  of  getting  information.  She  was  furiously 
shy. 

"I  love  these  nightdresses,"  pursued  Drina.  "They're 
cute  with  the  frilly  collars  and  cuffs,  like  you  see  in  the 
'Old  Town*  American  films." 

She  looked  at  Luce,  who  was  like  a  schoolgirl  in  the 
long  white  gown  that  trailed  round  her  feet. 

"I  think  I  shall  have  all  my  trousseau  made  like  that," 
continued  Drina.  "It  would  give  Toby  such  a  shock ;  he 
imagines  that  everybody  wears  crepe  de  Chine/' 
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"Are  you  going  to  be  married?"  said  Luce  rather 
breathlessly. 

"I  am;  but  we've  only  just  managed  to  get  the  family 
round.  They  wanted  me  to  marry  something  really  rich, 
after  Mona  Garshon's  ideal.  However,  we're  safely  en- 
gaged now,  thank  goodness." 

Luce  caught  her  breath. 

"I'm  going  to  marry  Peter,"  she  said,  "but  you  won't 
tell  any  one,  will  you?  We're  keeping  it  a  secret — for  a 
time." 

"Why?"  asked  Drina  interestedly.  "Don't  your  fam- 
ily approve?" 

"It's  not  that;  it's  that  Peter  wants  it  to  be  a  secret — 
you  won't  tell  anybody,  will  you?" 

Drina  fished  under  her  pillow  and  produced  a  packet 
of  cigarettes.  She  began  to  watch  the  smoke  rather 
closely. 

"Why  doesn't  he  want  anybody  to  know  ?"  she  asked. 

Luce  hesitated;  it  was  rather  difficult  to  tell  the  clear- 
eyed  Drina  that  they  wanted  to  keep  it  a  secret,  a  won- 
derful secret  between  them.  Somehow  it  did  not  sound 
convincing. 

"I  should  want  every  one  in  the  world  to  know,"  said 
Drina,  "when  I  was  going  to  marry  the  man  I  was  in 
love  with." 

"But  you've  been  engaged  for  some  time  before  your 
family  allowed  it." 

"Not  engaged.  Toby  kept  on  asking  me,  and  we  kept 
on  bombarding  the  family ;  but  he  never  wanted  me  to  be 
engaged  and  keep  it  a  secret  and  not  tell  mother.  Luce, 
don't  go  on  with  it.  Do  make  him  tell  your  father.  I 
don't  think  it's  playing  the  game  to  get  you  to  be  engaged 
to  him  without  anybody  knowing.  It's  not  like  being  en- 
gaged at  all — Luce,  tell  him  you  don't  like  being  under- 
hand, that  it  isn't  fair  to  your  family." 
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She  drifted  on  to  tales  of  Toby  and  his  ranch. 

"Don't  you  hate  being  away  from  him?"  said  Luce 
wistfully.     "I  should  hate  being  away  from  Peter." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Drina.  "I  think  it's  good 
for  both  of  us.  It's  not  good  for  Toby  to  see  too  much 
of  me — he'll  see  quite  enough  when  we're  married  and  I 
have  taken  his  farm  in  hand.  And  besides,  if  I  see  him 
all  the  time,  it's  not  half  such  fun,  and  if  I  couldn't  trust 
him  to  be  away  from  me  he  wouldn't  be  worth  marrying. 
He  doesn't  like  it  much,  but  I  do  think  it's  good  for  him 
not  to  take  me  too  much  for  granted.  You  see,  we've 
been  in  love  for  a  year  and  all  that  time  we  saw  each 
other  whenever  we  could,  and  it  made  it  so  difficult  not 
being  properly  engaged  that  we  were  inclined  to  be  too  sen- 
timental. Now  we  can  go  straight  ahead  and  wait  sensi- 
bly till  we  can  get  married.  It's  a  nice  glowing  feeling, 
like  a  big  fire  that  burns  steadily — and  you're  not  afraid 
of  its  going  out." 

She  yawned  and  lay  down. 

"Luce,  don't  you  let  Peter  have  his  own  way  so  much ; 
he's  spoilt  enough  as  it  is — you  ought  to  have  come  and 
stayed  with  us.  Listen,  promise  you'll  come  and  stay 
for  a  few  days  when  I  go  back." 

"I'll  try  to,"  said  Luce.  "I'd  like  to — thanks  ever  so 
much." 

She  hovered  over  the  lamp  for  a  moment  before  she 
blew  it  out,  her  eyes  intent  and  serious ;  then  it  went  out 
and  she  too  lay  down  and  pulled  up  the  bedclothes. 

She  whispered  her  solemn  little  prayer  with  her  eyes 
tight  shut,  and  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive  in  case 
God  should  be  offended  because  she  did  not  kneel  down. 
She  was  shy  of  Drina.  She  lay  awake  until  it  sounded  as 
if  Drina  was  asleep,  and  then  she  slid  out  of  bed  and  said 
them  again. 

But  somehow  she  still  felt  guilty. 
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WITH  the  exception  of  the  Dutch  element  who  dwelt 
clannishly  together,  there  were  few  married  men  in 
the  district.  The  Petersens  lived  some  fifteen  miles  away 
with  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  given  up  entirely  to 
ranching.  They  were  reputed  rich  and  seldom  came  over 
to  the  Lulapi;  and  they  were  young  and  Mrs.  Petersen 
did  not  get  on  very  well  with  the  surrounding  farmers. 
She  seemed  to  them  to  be  supercilious  and  inclined  to 
laugh  at  them;  certainly  she  looked  askance  at  their 
clothes  and  had  been  heard  to  inquire  whether  soap  was 
beyond  their  means.  The  Lulapi  district  was  a  poor  one 
and  old  trousers  and  coats  had  to  last  a  long  time.  They 
inevitably  became  grubby  and  torn,  and  the  picturesque 
young  farmer  of  fiction  was  not  to  be  seen.  Jute  Trendle 
went  about  in  khaki  shorts  and  coat,  and  when  he  went 
to  see  the  Petersens  he  wore  clean  ones,  generally  pur- 
chased from  Crosby  at  the  last  moment.  Mrs.  Petersen 
said  he  was  the  sole  white  hope  of  the  district.  She  was 
not  pleased  with  life.  She  had  come  to  Rhodesia  expect- 
ing a  paradise  of  younger  sons  in  well-cut  clothes,  with 
nice  tanned  faces  and  irresponsible  and  flirtatious  dispo- 
sitions. She  found  that  the  latter  were  in  the  minority, 
and  even  so  they  were  scattered  about  the  country  on  iso- 
lated ranches  and  were  only  to  be  met  in  Salisbury  occa- 
sionally. It  was  all  right  for  the  people  who  lived  in  Salis- 
bury, but  for  the  people  who  were  bound  to  spend  a 
certain  amount  of  time  on  their  own  farms,  it  was  a 
poor  and  disappointing  existence.  She  could  not  see  that 
the  men  in  the  dirty,  shapeless  trousers  and  coats  were 
the  result  of  an  endless  fight  against  conditions.    She  was 
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not  interested  in  the  country  itself.  The  farmers  were 
steadily  losing  money.  Mealies  fluctuated;  boomed  one 
year  just  after  the  war,  and  then  began  to  fall  steadily 
in  price.  They  were  a  glut  on  the  market ;  it  did  not  pay 
to  transport  them  to  Salisbury.  The  old-established  farm- 
ers who  had  put  their  money  into  fencing  and  general  im- 
provements, found  that  they  could  hardly  make  enough 
to  keep  them  going.  They  were  men  who  had  worked 
early  and  late,  uncommunicative  men,  close  to  the  soil, 
who  could  only  talk  on  the  subject  of  cattle  and  mealies, 
shooting,  and  the  iniquities  of  the  native.  In  the  Lulapi 
district,  where  the  soil  was  poor,  it  cost  too  much  to  grow 
mealies ;  in  Mazoe,  where  the  soil  was  good,  the  farmers 
could  just  manage  it  at  a  small  profit.  She  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  Lulapi  farmers;  she  considered  that  they 
had  no  ambition,  that  they  lived  like  pigs ;  and  she  refused 
to  accept  the  hospitality  that  was  always  generously 
offered.  The  farmers  were  mostly  simple  men,  possibly 
not  well  educated,  but  generous,  always  ready  to  help, 
and  more  than  pleased  to  have  anybody  to  share  whatever 
they  had  themselves.  When  Petersen  went  over  to  Lulapi 
on  business  and  she  went  with  him,  if  he  stopped  at  a 
homestead  she  sat  outside  in  the  cart,  politely  refusing 
offers  of  tea.  The  Smiths,  whose  farm  adjoined  the 
Petersens',  were  bitter  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Smith, 
colonial  born,  who  had  spent  twenty  years  of  her  life 
helping  Smith  to  fight  the  veldt,  had  three  children,  raga- 
muffins who  played  about  the  hard,  sun-dried  space  around 
the  homestead  and  who  spoke  the  native  language  with 
considerably  greater  purity  of  accent  than  they  spoke  their 
own,  was  disappointed  and  antagonised.  She  had  been 
excited  when  she  heard  that  the  Petersens  had  bought  the 
farm;  she  had  thought  hopefully  of  helping  another 
woman  to  settle  in,  of  having  another  woman  to  talk  to, 
only  to  discover  that  Nita  Petersen  needed  no  help  in 
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settling  in  and  that  she  was  not  anxious  to  be  friendly 
and  had  been  coldly  polite  and  unenthusiastic  when  Mrs. 
Smith  had  called  on  her,  full  of  neighbourliness.  Word 
ran  through  the  district  that  they  were  not  wanted  at 
the  Petersens',  that  the  Petersens  considered  themselves 
a  cut  above  the  rest  of  them.  And  Mrs.  Smith  spoke 
darkly  about  people  who  despised  their  neighbours,  and 
the  time  when  they  would  probably  want  help  from  those 
neighbours,  and  what  did  they  expect  then  ? 

Word  also  came  to  Mrs.  Smith  that  the  Bronsons  were 
keeping  open  house  at  last,  and  she  washed  her  protesting 
children,  dressed  them  in  their  best  clothes,  hot  and  un- 
comfortable garments,  and  drove  in  an  old  buckboard  thir- 
teen miles  to  have  a  cup  of  tea. 

Drina  and  Luce  were  on  the  veranda  when  she  arrived. 
Drina  was  full  of  enthusiasm ;  she  liked  people,  she  liked 
the  farmers,  she  was  interested  in  everybody. 

"Three  children  she's  brought,"  she  murmured  to  Luce 
as  the  buckboard  drew  up.  "I  wonder  they  haven't  all 
fallen  out !" 

They  went  out  to  greet  the  Smith  family,  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  tired  and  hot  through  urging  on  lazy  mules  and 
trying  to  make  the  children  sit  still,  was  abashed  and  a 
little  disappointed.  Luce  and  Drina  looked  as  if  they 
were  the  Petersen  sort,,  She  became  embarrassed  and 
genteel  and  apologetic. 

Luce  was  shy  herself,  but  Drina  began  to  lift  the  chil- 
dren down,  talking  continuously,  and  Luce's  smile  was 
quite  genuine,  not  like  Mrs.  Petersen's  frigid  politeness. 

"It's  nice  of  you  to  come  and  see  Luce,"  said  Drina  to 
Mrs.  Smith;  "they're  so  busy  here  that  they  never  get 
anywhere." 

"Let  me  send  your  cart  round  to  the  stables,"  said 
Luce.    "The  boy  can  outspan  the  mules  and  water  them." 

It  was  the  same  sort  of  house  as  the  Petersens',  thought 
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Mrs.  Smith,  the  same  easy  feeling  about  money,  pretty 
and  cool ;  the  sort  of  place  she  had  dreamed  about  when 
she  first  married  Bill  Smith  and  they  had  talked  about  the 
fortune  they  would  make;  but  they  were  nice  friendly 
people. 

"Oh,  why  did  you  bring  them  in  their  best  clothes  ?" 
said  Drina,  looking  at  the  small  Smiths,  who  stood  in  a 
row,  quite  scarlet  with  shyness.  "Now  they  won't  be  able 
to  play!" 

"They'll  want  tea  first,"  said  Luce. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  an  easy  person  to  talk  to ;  she  was  of 
the  veldt  that  Luce  knew. 

The  Smiths  were  not  attractive  children,  invariably 
smeary  of  face  and  undisciplined;  for  how  could  Mrs. 
Smith  keep  them  in  order  when  she  had  so  much  work  to 
do  ?  But  they  were  stalwart,  straight-limbed  young  things, 
and  the  girl,  with  her  tangle  of  dark  hair  and  dark  wild 
eyes,  showed  signs  of  being  a  beauty. 

Mrs.  Smith  retailed  the  news  of  the  district.  It  was 
her  whole  world  and  of  absorbing  interest.  Johnson's 
crops.  Thompson's  ill-timed  effort  to  grow  tobacco. 
How  Mullins  would  beat  his  boys,  and  how  one  day 
one  of  them  would  murder  him.  Slowly  she  wove  the 
district  into  a  place  of  life  and  character,  of  small  feuds, 
of  living  people.  All  the  hard,  slow  fight  with  nature  be- 
came a  thing  alive  before  their  eyes.  Drina  sat  and  lis- 
tened and  asked  questions;  became  indignant  about  the 
Petersens ;  talked  about  mealies  and  cattle. 

Luce  was  silent.  The  closely  interwoven  community 
had  never  touched  her;  they  had  been  outside  it  all,  and 
now  it  seemed  as  if  all  these  people  might  have  helped 
things,  their  small  interests  might  have  been  her  interests. 
She  found  them  interesting,  more  so  than  the  pursuits 
of  Salisbury.  Salisbury  was  all  right,  it  was  alive,  it  had 
amusements;  but  somehow  it  seemed  to  lack  motive;  its 
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trade  was  founded  on  the  people  who  lived  out  here ;  they 
kept  it  alive.  Without  them,  the  farmers,  Salisbury 
would  crumble  to  ruins,  her  big  stores  would  be  useless, 
her  hotels  empty  caravanserais.  Salisbury  was  like  a 
butterfly,  dancing  and  fluttering;  she  had  something  of 
the  joy  of  life,  but  she  was  not  the  mainspring.  Even 
her  Civil  Servants,  her  government  experts,  would  have 
no  reason  for  existing  except  for  these  quiet,  plodding 
farmers  who  fought  on  in  the  face  of  disappointment,  un- 
noticed by  the  Civil  Service  when  they  went  to  Salisbury, 
not  pandered  to  and  sought  after  by  Government  House, 
not  helped  by  the  banks  as  the  mining  people  were. 

When  Mrs.  Smith  gathered  her  children  to  go,  Luce 
came  out  to  the  cart  with  her. 

"Do  come  again,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  but  you  must  come  and  see  me,"  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
"though  you  must  excuse  the  house.  Bill  is  going  to 
build  a  new  one  if  the  crops  are  good  this  year.  Would 
you  like  some  conserved  peaches?  I  make  mine  from  a 
special  recipe  that  my  mother  had." 

"I  should  love  some,"  said  Luce.  "But  you  must  tell 
me  the  recipe,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"I'll  send  a  boy  with  it  to-morrow." 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Smith's  eyes  were  shining  and  her 
mouth  trembling,  because  it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
been  asked  for  her  recipe  in  twenty  years.  Mrs.  Petersen 
had  refused  her  conserve  and  had  certainly  not  been  in- 
terested in  the  recipe.  "Oh,  no,  you  musn't  bother,"  Mrs. 
Petersen  had  said,  and  Mrs.  Smith  had  known  that  she 
was  considered  a  nuisance  for  offering  it. 

"I'll  send  it  over  by  boy  first  thing  to-morrow,"  she  said 
again.    "I  do  hope  you'll  like  it." 

She  drove  off,  scolding  the  children  for  their  bad  man- 
ners, "making  nuisances  of  yourselves  to  Miss  Bronson 
and  Miss  Barens.     Don't  you  know  not  to  dirty  pretty 
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clothes  with  your  grubby  paws,  mauling  the  ladies  about  ?" 
But  really  she  was  pleased,  really  she  was  delighted.  If 
Luce  and  Drina  had  not  been  nice,  her  children  would  not 
have  paid  them  the  high  compliment  of  hanging  round 
their  knees.  And  in  Luce  she  divined  some  one  that  she 
could  help,  some  one  young  and  pretty,  a  girl.  Perhaps 
some  day  she  would  be  able  to  talk  to  Luce  about  a  sweet- 
heart. She  had  almost  forgotten  that  people  fell  in  love. 
Bill  Smith,  waiting  on  the  dusky  stoep,  heard  her  singing 
as  the  mules  came  along. 

"Old  lady  sounds  cheerful,"  he  said  as  he  went  out  to 
outspan,  and  the  rest  of  his  evening,  in  the  intervals  of 
supper  and  putting  the  children  to  bed,  was  spent  in  lis- 
tening to  Mrs.  Smith's  panegyric  on  the  Bronsons.  He 
chewed  his  pipe  reflectively  and  said  nothing.  He  had 
never  heard  anything  to  bear  it  out,  or  seen  anything  in 
his  isolated  glimpses  of  Bronson  to  justify  it.  But  if 
Luce  was  all  his  wife  said,  and  if  she  had  been  as  nice  as 
all  that  to  the  children,  then  whenever  she  wanted  any- 
thing done  Bill  Smith  was  the  man  to  do  it  for  her.  For 
Bill  had  been  as  much  hurt  as  his  wife  by  the  Petersens. 

He  rumbled  over  to  Lulapi  next  day  to  the  farmers' 
meeting,  a  function  that  he  did  not  often  attend  because 
he  had  long  since  lost  the  optimism  that  its  resolutions  and 
debates  had  aroused  in  him.  Up  to  date  it  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  lowering  the  rates  of  the  Lulapi  Express, 
the  Express  being  an  ox  wagon  that  did  the  journey  to 
Salisbury  at  the  speed  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  that 
took  mealies  and  parcels  for  farmers  and  brought  out 
Crosby's  stock.  He  always  considered  that  it  was  more 
useful  to  Crosby  than  to  the  farmers,  and  he  dimly  re- 
sented paying  his  subscription  in  order  to  transport  Cros- 
by's goods  at  a  less  rate  than  it  would  have  cost  Crosby 
if  he  had  had  to  do  without  the  Express.  The  Express 
was  kept  up  by  subscriptions  from  farmers,  and  he  could 
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never  see  that  any  of  them  got  the  use  out  of  it  that 
Crosby  did;  and  when  all  was  said  and  done,  if  he  wanted 
mealies  transported  in  bulk  he  had  to  send  his  own  wagon 
and  so  had  everybody  else.  The  origin  of  the  transport 
wagon's  optimistic  name  nobody  knew. 

It  was  all  very  well  the  Farmers'  Committee  making 
resolutions  and  sending  them  in  to  Jos  Goldie,  their  mem- 
ber on  the  Legislative  Council.  He  never  bothered  about 
them,  nor  did  anybody  else. 

However  he  decided  that  he  would  go  this  time  and 
see  if  anybody  else  had  experienced  this  amazing  change 
on  the  part  of  the  Bronsons,  and  incidentally  rub  it  into 
Petersen  that  the  Bronsons  were  very  friendly  with  Drina 
Barens,  and  that  Luce  was  as  pretty  and  smart  as  any  girl 
in  Salisbury.  He  did  not  particularly  dislike  Petersen 
himself,  who  was  amiable  and  democratic  enough  when 
he  was  away  from  his  wife,  but  he  felt  with  the  rest  of  the 
district  that  Petersen  ought  to  keep  his  wife  in  order, 
and  that  it  wasn't  much  good  his  being  so  amiable  when 
his  wife  wouldn't  invite  any  of  them  to  the  house. 

He  told  Tanby  his  tale  before  the  meeting  started. 

"Luce  is  a  nice  kid,"  said  Tanby.  "I'm  glad  your  wife 
went,  Smith.  You  know,  no  one  in  the  district  bothered 
much  about  those  two  girls.  They  didn't  have  much  of  a 
time." 

Bill  mumbled  into  his  pipe. 

"Rather  chased  off  by  the  old  woman,  weren't  we?" 
he  mumbled.    "I  mean  they  were  never  very  neighbourly." 

"That  wasn't  the  girl's  fault,  was  it  ?"  said  Tanby. 

"There  were  always  rumours,"  said  Smith;  "and  after 
that  row  about  the  kaffir,  well,  I  mean  everybody  thought 
it  was  Bronson's  fault  and  nobody  wanted  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him." 

"Didn't  help  the  girl  much,  did  it?"  said  Tanby.  "I 
wish  I'd  been  here  when  that  happened,  or  rather  before. 
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But  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  Smith,  you  all  took  up  a  vir- 
tuous objection  to  his  marriage  and  the  way  the  children 
were  being  treated,  and  the  way  you  showed  it  was  by 
leaving  the  children  to  it — not  a  very  helpful  attitude." 

"Well,  you  can't  go  and  tell  a  man  how  to  treat  his 
kids,  can  you?" 

"No;  but  if  people  had  been  round  there  more  the 
children  would  have  had  some  friends  to  go  to." 

Tanby  knocked  out  his  pipe  on  his  heel.  The  conversa- 
tion seemed  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  Smith  wan- 
dered off  to  more  sympathetic  company. 

It  was  a  dull,  heavy  day,  the  weighted  clouds  seemed 
to  strain  beneath  the  pent  torrents  of  the  sky.  Something 
oppressive  about  the  atmosphere  made  Tanby  look  over 
to  the  river.  It  had  risen  slightly  and  was  muttering  over 
the  rocks  that  built  up  the  drift.  It  no  longer  trickled 
over  them;  it  rushed  like  a  miniature  waterfall,  and  on 
the  deep  side  it  was  advancing  steadily,  black  and  swirling. 
Beyond  the  police  camp  Drina  and  Luce  had  made  a  pic- 
nic site  behind  a  heap  of  granite  boulders.  He  could 
see  the  thin  spiral  of  their  fire  mounting  in  a  steady  line, 
for  there  was  no  wind.  The  Petersens  were  crossing  the 
drift  in  a  new  buckboard.  He  began  to  walk  over  to  the 
police  huts. 

The  Petersens  caught  him  up  on  the  way.  Petersen,  a 
florid-looking  man,  called  jovially  to  him.  Mrs.  Petersen, 
dark  and  slim,  with  heavily  lashed,  dark  eyes,  smiled  lan- 
guidly and  invitingly. 

"May  I  come  and  sit  in  your  mess  hut  while  Charlie 
goes  to  the  meeting  ?"  she  said. 

Tanby  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  grey  pencil  of 
smoke. 

"Do!"  he  said.  "But  why  not  come  over  and  meet 
Miss  Bronson  and  Miss  Barens  ?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  prepared  to  descend. 
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"I  should  like  to  some  time,"  she  answered,  "but  I  do 
want  to  see  over  your  camp.  I've  never  had  a  chance 
yet." 

He  smiled  slightly  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"It's  much  like  any  police  camp,"  he  said,  "with  a 
smelly  jail  and  the  usual  white  stones ;  but  anything  you'd 
like  to  see  either  I  or  Barker  will  show  you." 

She  pouted  and  looked  at  him  from  under  her  lashes. 

"But  it's  you  I  want  to  show  it  to  me,"  she  said. 

Petersen  had  driven  on.  They  were  standing  alone 
under  the  grey  sky.  Faint  sounds  came  across — a  laugh, 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  a  long,  melancholy  bellow  from  a 
lone  bull  that  had  strayed  from  some  farm  and  was  wan- 
dering disconsolately  about  the  pound. 

She  smiled  at  him  consciously  and  slowly,  wishing  to 
catch  his  interest.  She  was  an  over-sexed  woman,  bored 
by  her  jovial  but  dull  husband,  and  Tanby  appealed  to 
her.  Whenever  she  saw  him  she  thought  of  him  as  a 
lover.  Those  lean,  dark  men  were  always  amusing — diffi- 
cult at  first,  perhaps. 

Tanby  merely  turned  and  led  the  way  to  the  camp.  He 
had  great  faith  in  the  red-headed  Trooper  Barker  as  a 
squire  of  dames. 

She  followed  with  a  secret  smile  in  her  eyes  and  about 
her  moist,  red  mouth.  One  must  do  something  when  one 
was  marooned  among  barbarians. 

Peter  had  spent  most  of  the  time  since  he  had  arrived 
at  Lulapi  in  Crosby's  store.  He  sauntered  over  to  Drina 
and  Luce  about  the  time  the  Petersens  arrived. 

"Hallo,"  said  Drina  when  he  appeared,  "I  don't  like 
your  friends!" 

He  ignored  her  and  looked  over  at  the  police  huts, 
where  Mrs.  Petersen  was  still  standing  talking  to  Tanby. 

"Tanby  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,"  he  said 
loudly. 
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Drina  looked  over. 

"If  you  like  it  so  much  why  don't  you  go  over  and  ask 
it  to  picnic  with  us  ?" 

"I  think  I  will." 

He  walked  off  towards  Tanby. 

Drina  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"How  you  can  put  up  with  his  behaving  like  this  I 
don't  know,"  she  said  angrily  to  Luce,  "hanging  over  that 
revolting  man's  counter  and  drinking  with  him.  If  he 
must  drink,  Tanby  would  give  him  decent  whisky  at  the 
camp,  and  at  least  Tanby  is  quite  nice,  even  if  he  is  dull." 

"He  doesn't  like  Tanby,"  said  Luce,  busily  unpacking 
the  picnic  basket. 

"And  he  does  like  Crosby?    I  admire  his  taste." 

"He  has  a  perfectly  good  reason  for  not  liking  Tanby," 
said  Luce  stiffly. 

Drina's  eyebrows  went  up  and  she  made  a  small  face. 

"Peter's  a  long  time  coming  back,"  said  Luce  at  length, 
sitting  back  on  her  heels  and  looking  at  the  table-cloth  that 
she  had  set  on  the  ground. 

"He's  taken  her  down  to  look  at  the  skip,"  said  Drina ; 
"he'll  probably  take  her  across  in  it.  I  suppose  she's  never 
seen  it  before!" 

The  skip  was  a  small  iron  cage  used  for  ferrying  people 
across  the  river  when  it  was  in  full  flood.  It  hung  on  a 
steel  rope,  and  was  pulled  across  by  a  nigger  winding  a 
handle.  You  dangled  in  mid-air  with  your  legs  hanging 
over  the  side,  feeling  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  you. 

Luce  did  not  look  at  Drina ;  she  felt  that  she  ought  to 
do  or  say  something  drastic,  and  she  could  not. 

"Come  on,  Luce,"  said  Drina,  "let's  go  down  and  listen 
to  the  meeting.  I  think  they're  awful  fun  and  very  sol- 
emn; besides,  I  believe  they're  going  to  tell  the  District 
Commandant  what  they  think  of  his  arrangements  in  the 
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case  of  a  rising.  Tanby  said  so  last  time  he  was  over  at 
the  farm." 

Luce  stood  up  and  went  towards  her.  Peter  was  hand- 
ing Mrs.  Petersen  into  the  skip  and  getting  in  beside  her. 
He  had  commandeered  a  native  to  wind  the  handle.  It 
made  Luce  feel  suddenly  cold,  very  cold  and  sick  and  mis- 
erable. It  was  absurd,  she  knew,  to  feel  like  that  because 
Peter  showed  a  woman  the  skip,  but  something  inside  her 
twisted  in  an  agonised  manner  and  she  could  not  help  it. 

"Luce,"  said  Drina  fiercely,  "come  down  to  the  meet- 
ing at  once,  or  over  to  the  camp,  or  somewhere.  Don't 
be  here  when  he  comes  back;  don't  let  him  see  you  care 
so. 

Luce  stood  staring  whitely  over  the  river.  Perhaps 
she  would  not  have  minded  so  much  if  Peter  had  been 
the  same.  But  lately  he  had  been  different,  going  off  to 
Lulapi  or  Jute  Trendle's  without  her,  saying  that  they 
couldn*t  all  go  because  there  were  not  enough  horses,  stay- 
ing late  at  the  mine;  and  she  had  heard  him  quarrelling 
with  her  father.  He  was  off-hand  too,  and  his  laugh 
had  an  edge  to  it  that  hurt  at  times.  There  had  been 
times  of  passionate  kisses  and  then  he  had  been  off-hand 
again,  and  she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  how  to  cope  with 
it.  She  was  so  desperately  in  love  that  she  could  only  look 
mutely  unhappy,  which  irritated  him. 

And  now  if  she  went  down  to  the  meeting  or  to  the 
police  camp  it  meant  that  she  would  not  be  there  when 
he  came  back ;  he  would  sit  and  talk  to  that  woman.  Left 
to  herself,  she  would  have  waited  miserably  by  the  boul- 
ders until  he  came,  but  Drina's  fierce  scorn  made  her  give 
in.    They  went  down  to  the  meeting. 

After  all  there  was  not  much  business  done  in  the  tin 
Farmers'  Hall.  Most  of  the  men  were  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  mopping  their  faces,  and  after  all  no  one  seemed 
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inclined  to  question  the  District  Commandant's  arrange- 
ments. He  was  a  tall,  dark  Dutchman,  with  an  efficient 
look  about  him,  and  a  fiery  temper  that  was  held  in  due 
respect.  In  any  case  if  he  chucked  it  up  they  didn't  know 
any  one  better  to  do  the  job.  Petersen  would  have  liked 
it,  he  had  friends  in  Salisbury  who  could  pull  strings, 
and  it  was  a  Salisbury  appointment  for  some  reason,  but 
they  did  not  want  Petersen.  The  general  feeling  was  that 
in  the  event  of  a  rising  the  one  person  whom  Petersen 
would  bother  about  was  Mrs.  Petersen,  and  though  that 
might  be  an  admirable  sentiment,  it  was  not  desirable  in  a 
man  who  was  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  settlers  in  the  case  of  a  rising. 

The  red-headed  Barker  put  his  head  in  the  door  towards 
the  end. 

"That  idiot  Torre  has  got  himself  stuck  in  the  skip 
half-way  across  the  river,"  he  said ;  "any  volunteers  ?  It'll 
take  about  three  hours  to  get  the  thing  to  work  again.  It's 
badly  jammed." 

"That  damned  thing,"  said  a  man  next  to  Luce,  "it's 
always  doing  this.  Last  time  it  was  out  of  action  for 
five  hours  in  the  wet  weather,  and  no  one  could  get  back- 
wards or  forwards." 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out. 

Drina  looked  at  Luce. 

"I  think  it's  rather  funny,"  she  said.  "Let's  go  and 
see. 

They  went  out  to  the  high  river  banks.  The  skip  was 
stuck  midway  across.  Peter  and  Mrs.  Petersen,  suspended 
between  sky  and  water,  seemed  highly  amused.  They 
waved  to  the  watchers  and  laughed  at  each  other. 

Petersen  was  dancing  on  the  bank  in  a  state  of  red 
anxiety.    He  was  convinced  that  the  hawser  would  break. 

"Open  the  cage — open  the  cage!"  he  kept  shouting  to 
Peter.     "If  anything  happens,  you'll  get  clear  better!" 
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Either  they  could  not  hear  him  distinctly  or  did  not 
want  to;  they  kept  whispering  to  each  other  and  laugh- 
ing. 

Then  Petersen  thought  about  the  crocodile  that  lived 
on  the  deep  side  of  the  drift,  and  became  sunk  in  a 
blank  despair.  Luce  merely  stood  and  watched  helplessly. 
Drina  watched  in  angry  amusement.  By  and  by  she 
went  in  search  of  Jute  Trendle,  who  was  standing  beside 
Petersen. 

"Come  and  eat  Peter's  lunch,"  she  said,  "and  cheer 
Luce  up.  She  thinks  they're  going  to  be  killed."  And 
having  thus  nobly  lied  on  Luce's  behalf,  she  took  him  by 
the  arm  and  sent  him  off  to  invite  Tanby  to  join  them. 

Tanby  was  unconcerned. 

"They'll  get  across  in  about  three  hours,"  he  said,  "but 
I  advise  you  two  girls  to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible. 
It's  going  to  rain,  and  once  it  starts  you'll  have  all  the 
drifts  impassable.  Those  small  rivers  come  up  in  an  hour 
or  two." 

"I'll  see  you  safely  home,"  said  Jute. 

He  had  brought  one  of  his  honey-coloured  puppies  as  a 
present  for  Luce,  and  wanted  to  see  her  alone.  But  she 
would  not  look  at  him,  and  only  set  her  mouth  obstinately 
at  the  idea  of  going  without  Peter. 

"You  go  with  Jute,  Drina,"  she  said.  "I'll  wait  for 
Peter.  We've  only  got  the  mule-cart,  so  he  can't  get 
home." 

"If  I  go,"  said  Drina,  "you  won't  be  able  to  get  home." 

"Then  we'd  better  all  wait,"  said  Luce  snappily. 

Drina  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I  could  leave  him  my  horse,"  suggested  Jute,  but  Luce 
shook  her  head. 

She  was  pleased  with  the  puppy,  however,  an  ungainly, 
floppy  youngster  all  legs  and  loose  skin,  that  Jute  pro- 
duced from  behind  Crosby's  store.     She  sat  silently  on 
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the  river  bank  with  her  arms  around  it,  looking  anxiously 
at  the  skip.  Either  her  presence  embarrassed  them  or  the 
joke  had  begun  to  pall,  for  neither  of  them  was  looking 
cheerful.  By  the  time  they  were  hauled  across,  the  rain 
had  begun  to  fall  in  big,  measured  drops.  It  made  a  good, 
delicious  smell;  the  earth  seemed  to  stir  under  its  cold 
touch,  tremble  and  begin  to  awake.  The  air  was  appre- 
ciably cooler  and  the  earth  looked  a  deep  red;  the  mere 
sight  of  it  looking  damp  made  your  heart  beat  quicker. 
The  first  rain  of  the  season  is  the  most  delicious  sensation 
that  Rhodesia  has  to  give.  The  farmers  began  to  dis- 
perse hurriedly;  they  drove  away  with  their  packs  of 
barking  dogs  jumping  ecstatically  round  their  carts. 
"We're  in  for  it  now!"  said  Jute,  looking  at  the  sky, 
where  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  banking  up  more  heavily 
than  ever. 

Peter  stayed  talking  to  the  Petersens.  Then  he  brought 
them  over  to  introduce  them. 

"Why  didn't  we  know  that  you  were  here  before?"  said 
Mrs.  Petersen.  "We've  been  so  bored  among  all  these 
comic  people." 

Luce  said  nothing.  She  resented  Mrs.  Petersen's  man- 
ner, and,  dimly  without  knowing  it,  she  resented  Mrs. 
Petersen's  disparagement  of  the  people. 

Jute  had  fetched  the  cart  and  his  own  horse,  and  stood 
waiting  for  them  to  start. 

"I've  asked  Mr.  Torre  if  you'll  both  come  over  to  tea 
next  Saturday,"  continued  Mrs.  Petersen.  "You  will 
come,  won't  you  ?  We  must  make  an  effort  to  amuse  each 
other  to  save  ourselves  from  dying  of  boredom." 

She  did  not  wait  for  Luce  to  accept,  but  turned  to 
Peter  with  her  conscious,  charming  smile.  He  smiled 
back,  and  nodded  slightly.  She  got  into  her  own  cart, 
smiled,  waved  and  drove  away. 
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Peter  got  into  the  cart  beside  Luce  and  Drina,  and 
picked  up  the  reins. 

"Coming  our  way,  old  man?"  he  said  to  Jute. 

Tanby  had  long  since  retired  to  his  beloved  camp.  Peter 
whipped  up  the  mules  and  clattered  away.  They  generally 
laughed  going  down  the  drift,  making  small  jokes  about 
turning  the  cart  over;  but  to-day  they  were  all  silent. 
Peter  broke  it  once  to  say :  "Amusing  woman,  Mrs.  Peter- 
sen, but  she  knows  it  I" 

"All  right  for  a  week-end,"  said  Jute.  "Not  longer," 
he  added  perfunctorily  in  answer  to  Peter's  frown.  Peter 
did  not  approve  of  his  conversation  in  front  of  Luce. 

The  point  was  lost  on  Luce,  however.  She  felt  her 
spirits  rise  a  little.  There  was  something  derogatory  in 
Jute's  tone  that  cheered  her,  something  scornful  in  the 
assertion  that  Mrs.  Petersen  would  only  be  all  right  for 
a  week-end,  not  longer. 

"You  might  say  a  week,"  said  Peter,  with  his  small 
chuckle.  His  eyes  gleamed  a  little ;  he  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing of  something  secret  and  amusing.  The  rain  was  com- 
ing down  faster  and  faster;  although  it  was  only  four 
o'clock  it  was  almost  dark.  The  vleis  were  dun  in  the 
artificial  gloom,  and  the  patches  of  bush  with  leafless, 
dripping  trees  eerie.  Luce  had  tucked  her  arm  through 
Peter's  to  make  more  room  for  Drina ;  she  got  much  com- 
fort from  the  occasional  pressure  as  he  squeezed  it.  He 
was  more  amiable ;  he  kept  smiling  down  at  her  with  the 
old  intimate  glance. 

"I  should  like  to  kiss  your  wet  face,"  he  whispered 
while  Drina  was  exchanging  back-chat  with  Jute.  She 
smiled  and  pressed  his  arm. 

The  home  drift  was  already  a  baby  torrent.  A  swirling 
brown  torrent,  flecked  with  dirty  foam,  it  caroused  over 
the  rocks  with  a  great  deal  of  noise.  The  mules  balked, 
and  had  to  be  beaten  across.     Everybody  felt  rather  ex- 
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ultant  when  they  were  safely  on  the  other  side.  The  cold, 
damp  air  was  exhilarating,  and  the  wet  swish  of  the  tall 
grass  as  it  brushed  the  wheels  was  like  a  song.  Peter 
began  to  sing  as  they  neared  the  house.  He  pulled  up  out- 
side the  house  and  let  Drina  out  of  the  car,  and  signalled 
to  Luce  to  come  round  to  the  stables  with  him.  Jute 
left  them  to  get  back  to  his  own  place  before  the  rivers 
were  too  high. 

They  turned  the  mules  into  the  stables  and  left  the  boy 
to  rub  them  down,  and  then  in  the  sweet-smelling  gloom, 
amid  the  sound  of  stamping  feet  and  swishing  tails,  Peter 
caught  her  to  him. 

"Oh,  Luce,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  be  married !  Couldn't 
we  be  married  at  once  ?" 

She  laughed  softly. 

"How  can  we  be?"  But  her  face  was  upturned  and 
her  eyes  shining. 

"We  could  run  away  to-morrow,"  he  whispered. 
"Would  you  run  away  with  me?" 

"You  know  I  would." 

"Will  you  ?"  His  face  was  a  white  blur  above  her,  his 
arms  were  tightly  round  her,  she  could  hardly  breathe. 

"If  you  want  me  to." 

He  kissed  her  again  in  an  odd,  frightening  way,  and 
then  let  her  go. 

"God,  I  wish  we  could !"  he  said.  "But  how  can  we? 
I  haven't  a  penny!" 

A  hot  pang  of  disappointment  shot  through  her,  but  it 
was  lost  as  he  ruffled  her  short  hair  and  kissed  the  nape 
of  her  neck.    "We  shall  have  to  wait,"  he  whispered. 

By  the  time  they  got  indoors  she  was  glowing  and 
laughing,  trying  to  straighten  her  hair. 

Drina  was  on  the  veranda. 

"I  say,"  she  said,  "there's  rather  a  hi-hi !  Your  step- 
mother seems  to  be  very  ill — she's  gone  to  bed.     Your 
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father  is  rather  agitated ;  he  wants  to  send  some  one  for  a 
doctor." 

"I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  go,"  said  Peter,  "because 
the  drifts  will  be  impassable  practically  and  you  won't 
get  a  boy  to  face  it.    I'll  go  if  necessary.    Is  it  serious?" 

Bronson  came  out.  He  looked  grey  and  haggard, 
"Wait  till  to-morrow,"  he  said  flatly,  "it  may  be  nothing. 
She's  a  strong  woman." 

Luce  saw  his  mouth  twitch  and  his  eyes  suddenly  blink. 
He  looked  away  from  them,  something  almost  triumphant 
shining  in  his  gaunt  face.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  hated 
Nantje,  as  if  he  was  glad  she  was  ill.  It  gave  Luce  an 
odd  feeling  of  horror.  The  picture  of  their  room  rose 
before  her  where  they  slept  every  night  together  in  the 
same  bed,  and  one  of  them  hating  the  other. 

"Exactly  what's  wrong,  sir  ?"  said  Peter,  his  voice  con- 
temptuous, a  little  insolent. 

"Vomiting  and  pains." 

Peter  gave  a  low  whistle.  A  low  moan  came  from  the 
bedroom,  and  sounded  eerily  as  the  first  growl  of  thunder 
snarled  in  the  distance. 


Chapter  XI 

THE  first  rains  were  not  very  serious.  As  soon  as 
they  had  subsided  Barens  sent  his  car  for  Drina. 
He  was  not  anxious  for  her  to  be  stranded  at  Bronson's 
indefinitely,  and  once  the  rivers  got  up  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  her  back.  Pontoons  solved  the  question 
on  the  big  rivers,  but  the  small,  unruly  ones  that  forced 
their  way  through  narrow  rocks  and  over  casual  drifts 
could  hold  you  up  indefinitely. 

Drina  went  almost  reluctantly.  She  wanted  Luce  to 
go  with  her,  but  Luce  would  not  move ;  she  did  not  want 
to  be  stranded  away  from  Peter,  any  more  than  Drina 
wanted  to  be  kept  indefinitely  away  from  home.  She  saw 
Drina  go  with  a  foreboding,  however.  Drina  took  away 
with  her  something  cheerful,  something  intensely  normal.- 
In  some  respects  she  was  too  conventionally  minded,  too 
prefectorial  in  her  manner  to  give  an  impression  of  being 
really  sympathetic.  She  was  young  and  hard;  she  was 
clear-cut ;  there  were  no  greys  in  her  mentality ;  everything 
was  black  and  white;  either  people  were  nice  or  they 
were  not,  either  they  were  behaving  properly  or  they  were 
behaving  badly;  her  ideas  were  limited  and  simple.  Life 
was  simple  for  her;  there  were  no  complications,  there 
could  be  none,  she  would  always  have  two  choices  before 
her  and  always  know  which  one  to  choose.  She  left  Luce 
feeling  like  a  rudderless  ship.  No  blinking  the  matter, 
Peter  was  not  behaving  well.  Luce  had  realised  that 
without  Drina's  help,  but  Drina's  certainty  had  been  help- 
ful. It  had  stopped  her  from  giving  way  entirely.  She 
could  never  have  followed  Drina's  set  formulae  without 
hesitation;  she  would  always  have  looked  for  excuses, 
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but  the  formulae  had  been  useful,  and  Drina's  company 
had  been  a  stand-by.  Now  that  she  had  gone  Luce  was 
left  drifting.  She  could  no  longer  serenely  garden,  no 
longer  leave  Peter  to  do  his  work  during  the  day.  She 
was  drawn  irresistibly  to  his  side.  She  could  not  leave 
him  alone.  She  made  feeble  excuses  to  go  and  talk  to  him, 
and  they  were  not  laughing,  apparently  unconscious  ex- 
cuses. They  were  tendered  anxiously  while  she  looked 
at  him,  trying  to  tell  whether  he  was  annoyed  or  not.  It 
was  rather  pitiful ;  it  was  also  irritating.  Peter  was  already 
impatient,  nagged  at  by  Bronson,  who  was  suddenly  afraid 
that  he  had  spent  too  much,  and  who  would  not  admit  it 
or  suggest  a  reduction  in  expenses,  but  hovered  about  hint- 
ing that  this  was  wrong  and  that  was  unnecessary. 

Rain  spattered  down  at  intervals,  and  Nantje  lay  in 
her  bedroom  and  groaned  at  odd  moments.  Luce  had  not 
seen  her,  nor  had  she  offered  to  go  into  the  room.  She 
could  not  bear  to  see  Nantje  in  bed.  Bronson  had  moved 
into  the  spare  rondavel.  He  took  basins  of  mealie  meal 
in  at  regular  times,  but  otherwise  never  went  near  the 
room. 

It  generally  rained  at  night,  and  so  they  stayed  in  the 
sitting-room,  strained  and  self-conscious,  oppressed  by 
the  moaning  from  the  bedroom.  Luce  missed  the  kisses 
that  had  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  warm,  dry  nights, 
or  rather  she  missed  the  desire  on  Peter's  part  for  them. 
She  knew  instinctively  that  he  had  changed  indefinably; 
his  kisses  were  hurried,  unspontaneous,  fierce,  without 
tenderness.  They  had  nothing  to  talk  about — all  they 
had  ever  talked  about  was  love.  Now  that  subject  was 
no  longer  all-absorbing  they  were  lost.  Luce  had  no  re- 
serves to  call  up ;  she  had  given  her  utmost,  unhesitatingly, 
without  fear.  She  had  loved,  not  calculated  or  thought 
that  love  may  need  an  effort,  that  it  might  die. 

Bronson  without  warning  sacked  the  houseboy  and  took 
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on  a  raw  boy  from  among  the  outside  labourers.  He  be- 
gan to  complain  when  the  cooking  was  bad  and  the  table 
untidy.  He  nagged  at  Luce,  who  was  too  preoccupied  to 
care.  Peter  took  on  the  ex-houseboy  as  his  own  personal 
servant,  which  annoyed  Bronson  beyond  measure.  Nei- 
ther Luce  nor  Peter  spoke  openly  about  the  changed  way 
things  were:  Peter,  because  he  preferred  not  to  face  a 
scene;  Luce,  because  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
warned  her  not  to  precipitate  matters.  Half  a  loaf  was 
better  than  no  bread.  She  was  afraid  to  face  the  thing 
that  hovered  over  her. 

The  Saturday  that  they  were  invited  to  tea  at  the  Peter- 
sens'  was  dull  and  hot;  there  was  thunder  in  the  air, 
growling  distantly,  threatening,  oppressive.  Luce  sug- 
gested diffidently  that  it  was  not  worth  going,  but  Peter's 
snappy  reply  that  she  needn't  go  if  she  didn't  want  to — 
he  was  going  anyway,  he  couldn't  stay  on  in  this  atmos- 
phere— sent  her  flying  to  her  room  to  change  into  riding 
kit.  Peter  was  standing  on  the  veranda  when  she  re- 
turned. 

"Can't  you  cut  your  hair?"  he  said  sulkily.  "It  looks 
awful!" 

She  flushed,  and  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  He  softened. 
"Don't  look  like  that ;  it's  this  damn  weather  gets  on  my 
nerves;  come  on  along  to  my  room  and  I'll  have  a  shot 
at  it.    You  want  to  look  nice  at  the  Petersens'." 

She  followed  him  silently  to  his  hut.  She  had  never 
been  there  before.  Once  or  twice  he  had  half  suggested 
that  she  should  come  and  see  it,  and  then  muttered  that  it 
was  better  not.  She  had  not  minded  then.  He  had  so 
obviously  wanted  her  to  come,  and  only  stopped  because 
of  some  mysterious  reason  that  was  also  connected  with 
his  urgent  desire  to  get  married  at  once. 

It  was  different  now.  He  no  longer  minded  whether 
she  came  or  not. 
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The  smell  of  his  hut  was  leathery.  It  came  from  rows 
of  riding-boots,  from  whips  hung  on  nails  on  the  white 
walls,  and  his  plain  hair  brushes  looked  odd  and  strange. 
She  had  never  seen  brushes  like  that  before.  It  was 
fascinating,  strange  and  bare,  very  masculine.  It  gave 
her  a  queer,  indefinable  thrill. 

He  sat  her  down  on  a  stool  in  front  of  his  shaving 
mirror  and  began  to  clip  her  hair.  His  face  was  very 
solemn  and  absorbed,  and  he  put  his  tongue  between  his 
lips  like  a  small  boy  doing  sums.  She  would  have  laughed 
a  week  ago,  but  now  she  was  constrained.  He  seemed 
to  cut  a  lot  off ;  it  fell  in  little  shivering  whispers  on  the 
floor.    Then  he  suddenly  stood  back  and  looked  at  her. 

"Heavens,"  he  said,  "I've  cropped  you  like  a  boy! 
Never  mind,  it  looks  rather  nice;  nicer  than  the  other 
way,  I  think." 

He  kissed  the  nape  of  her  neck,  but  deliberately  as  if 
he  knew  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  She  wanted  to 
scream,  to  shake  him  off,  and  yet  she  wanted  him  to  go 
on,  to  kiss  her  again,  to  look  at  her  with  those  half -tender, 
half -fierce  flames  in  his  eyes.  But  he  did  not  do  it  again ; 
he  ran  his  hand  through  her  short  hair  and  gave  a  half- 
embarrassed  laugh. 

"Hurry  up,"  he  said,  "we'd  better  start." 

They  cantered  over  the  burgeoning  veldt  in  silence. 
The  small  vleis  were  starry  with  little  blossoms,  and  the 
places  where  the  fires  had  left  their  hot,  scarred  trails  were 
carpeted  with  emerald  grass.  The  last  golden  and  red 
leaves  had  dropped  from  the  trees  and  they  were  green 
again;  a  little  troop  of  angry,  chattering  monkeys  swung 
by  overhead.  Peter  waved  his  crop  at  them  and  startled 
the  horses,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

They  came  to  the  Petersens*  house,  a  square  white  build- 
ing with  a  veranda  all  round  it  and  untidy  outbuildings. 
There  was  a  tennis  court  by  the  side,  with  a  resigned  boy 
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rolling  it.  Peter  cheered  up,  his  whole  face  changed.  He 
was  again  the  amiable,  amusing  young  man  that  had  first 
come  to  the  B^nsons'  farm.  Mrs.  Petersen  was  lounging 
in  a  low  chair.  She  did  not  get  up,  only  waved  them  to 
the  tea-table.  There  was  another  man  there  that  Luce 
did  not  know.  He  answered  to  the  name  of  Boodles,  and 
a  girl,  tall  and  thin  and  horsey,  who  was  called  Jimmy. 
They  all  talked  together,  private  jokes,  allusions  to  other 
friends  who  rejoiced  in  equally  odd  names.  They  did  not 
bother  to  explain  themselves  or  to  talk  to  Luce,  but  they 
welcomed  Peter  uproariously.  Apparently  he  had  known 
them  before.  It  was  a  highly  amusing  tea-party  for  every 
one  except  Luce.  She  had  nothing  to  say.  If  she  did  at- 
tempt a  remark  they  listened  politely  enough,  nodded  and 
let  it  drop  into  oblivion,  while  they  returned  eagerly  to 
their  own  blend  of  semi-humorous,  semi-rude  back-chat. 

The  veranda  was  a  mass  of  plants.  The  brick  walls 
were  assiduously  hidden  behind  rows  and  rows  of  plants, 
green  trailing  plants,  untidy  things  in  pots  standing  in 
chipped  and  broken  saucers  in  tiers.  It  was  an  insecty 
veranda;  it  made  Luce  feel  that  insects  crawled  round 
her  ankles.  After  the  clear  coolness  of  her  own  house 
it  was  unpleasant. 

The  tea-table  was  ostentatious.  Quantities  of  silver 
badly  cleaned,  the  cloth  stained  with  slopped  tea.  And 
Mrs.  Petersen,  in  a  flamboyant  tea-gown,  lay  back  and  told 
people  to  pour  out  their  own  tea,  while  she  talked  to 
Peter. 

There  had  been  no  sun.  The  day  silently  departed,  and 
it  was  gloomy  evening.  Drinks  started,  and  little  sand- 
wiches and  peanuts.  Luce  murmured  something  about 
going,  and  was  drowned  in  the  assertion  that  they  must 
stay  to  dinner.  It  was  so  palpably  obvious  that  it  was 
Peter  they  wanted  to  stay  that  if  she  had  had  courage,  or 
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Drina  to  back  her  up,  she  would  have  refused  and  gone 
home.    As  it  was  she  weakly  assented. 

After  the  dinner  they  played  the  piano  and  sang,  Mrs. 
Petersen  playing,  while  Peter  hung  over  the  piano,  laugh- 
ing incessantly,  whispering  into  her  ear  and  making  her 
laugh  as  well.  He  was  flushed  and  uproarious,  and  when 
he  looked  at  Mrs.  Petersen  little  steel-blue  flames  flickered 
in  his  eyes.  Boodles  and  Jimmy  retired  on  to  the  ve- 
randa, leaving  Petersen  to  try  and  amuse  Luce.  He  did 
his  best,  but  he  was  not  interesting  at  the  best  of  times, 
and  now  he  was  drowsy  and  slightly  drunk.  He  made 
fuddled,  grotesque  efforts  to  look  knowing  and  asked  her 
if  she  didn't  notice  how  young  Torre  admired  his  wife, 
and  maundered  off  into  a  long  dissertation  on  his  wife's 
conquests. 

Luce  could  have  hit  his  red,  foolish  face. 

At  last  she  stood  up  and  went  across  to  Peter. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  go,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  laughed  amiably  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

"Isn't  it  quite  early?"  he  said.  "And  I  expect  it's  rain- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Petersen  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 

"Better  stay  the  night  now,"  she  said ;  "we  can  put  you 
up  easily." 

Peter  was  looking  impatient  at  being  interrupted.  He 
was  pensively  running  his  finger  through  a  curl  over  Mrs. 
Petersen's  ear,  but  his  hand  was  unsure  and  he  could  not 
quite  manage  it.    Luce  shook  her  head  and  set  her  teeth. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  definitely;  she  seemed  by  this 
time  to  be  the  only  definite  person  in  the  room,  the  rest 
seemed  hazy,  amorous ;  "we  must  go.  Will  you  get  the 
horses,  Peter?" 

He  was  sullen  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looking  at 
Mrs.  Petersen. 
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"Don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  stay,"  he  muttered.  "It's 
the  first  time  we've  had  a  cheery  'do'  for  ages." 

Still  Luce  stood  her  ground. 

"I  must  go  at  any  rate,"  she  said.  "Of  course  if  you 
particularly  want  to  stay,  you  can." 

He  flung  himself  rudely  and  impatiently  out  of  the 
room.  Petersen,  sleepily  playing  the  host,  went  after  him. 
Mrs.  Petersen  played  a  chord  or  two  and  smiled  offen- 
sively.    Then  she  flushed. 

"You'd  better  stay  the  night,  I  think,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  think  Peter  wants  to  go." 

Luce  took  no  notice.  She  went  out  into  the  hall  where 
her  hat  hung  on  a  stand  and  began  to  put  it  on.  Mrs. 
Petersen  got  up  and  followed  her,  her  eyes  bright  and 
malignant. 

"Can't  you  see  that  Peter  is  tight  ?"  she  said  viciously. 
"Why  do  you  want  to  ride  home  with  him  when  he's 
tight?" 

Luce  did  not  answer.  She  could  hear  the  horses  com- 
ing round  to  the  veranda  door.  She  walked  out  into  the 
darkness.    Mrs.  Petersen  followed. 

"Obstinate  little  fool !"  she  said  rudely. 

Luce  mounted  without  Peter's  help,  and  began  to  walk 
her  horse  away.  There  had  been  something  odious  about 
Mrs.  Petersen;  it  was  like  being  slapped  in  the  face  to 
hear  her  speak.  Peter  came  up  behind  at  the  gallop ;  her 
own  horse  jumped  and  went  off.  When  they  had  steadied 
to  a  canter  Peter  laughed. 

"God,  I'm  drunk!"  he  said.  "Luce,  I'm  drunk.  The 
fresh  air's  done  it." 

Her  lips  trembled. 

"You're  not,"  she  said  quickly,  as  if  denial  could  alter 
the  fact. 

"I  am,"  he  said  obstinately,  and  laughed. 

A  faint  moon  struggled  through  the  storm  clouds.    She 
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could  see  his  face  and  his  brilliant  eyes.  He  took  off  his 
hat  and  flung  it  in  a  wide  circle,  and  laughed  again.  "Very- 
drunk  I  am/'  he  said.  "God,  they're  a  hot  crowd !  She's 
common,  that  woman,  but  she's  hot  stuff."    He  chuckled. 

They  were  galloping  blindly  across  the  little  park-like 
vleis,  through  patches  of  bush  where  branches  whipped 
Luce's  face  and  made  her  cry  out  with  intolerable  pain. 
Peter  began  to  sing.  She  never  knew  what  he  sang ;  the 
blood  drummed  in  her  ears,  and  her  eyes  were  blinded 
with  tears.  She  let  her  horse  have  his  head  and  clung 
to  the  pommel.  They  crashed  through  a  drift  where  the 
churned  spray  bit  her  face,  and  still  Peter  sang  and 
laughed. 

She  thought  of  Jute  suddenly,  and  of  Elizabeth  Dorley 
and  Drina,  and  of  Nantje  and  Bronson,  and  how  intoler- 
able a  thing  life  was;  and  then  as  they  came  on  to  their 
own  road  Peter's  horse  shied  and  threw  him.  She  heard 
him  laugh  from  the  ground,  and  spurred  her  own  horse  on. 
She  galloped  up  to  the  homestead,  with  its  one  winking 
light  from  Nantje's  bedroom,  flung  her  reins  to  a  boy 
who  was  waiting  and  stumbled  into  the  veranda.  Her 
father  had  gone  to  bed.  She  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed  listening,  her  mind  too  numb  to  reason 
or  even  to  think,  but  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  exon- 
erated Peter  and  blamed  Mrs.  Petersen.  A  loathing  of 
that  woman  filled  her  that  made  her  feelings  about  Nantje 
positively  benevolent. 

She  was  afraid  that  Peter,  drunk,  would  come  into  the 
veranda,  that  her  father  would  see  him,  that  perhaps  he 
might  send  him  away.  She  prayed  desperately  to  her  God 
that  He  would  not  let  him  come,  for  anything  was  better 
than  to  be  left  alone.  However  badly  he  behaved,  she 
could  not  face  being  alone  again.  But  Peter  was  sobered 
by  the  fall.  He  sat  for  a  short  time  listening  to  the  van- 
ishing clatter  of  Luce's  horse,  then  he  cursed  amiably  and 
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began  to  walk  back.  He  was  still  slightly  drunk,  he  still 
sang,  but  as  he  neared  the  homestead  he  stopped  and 
climbed  over  the  wire  to  avoid  going  past  the  veranda. 
He  felt  vaguely  that  he  had  been  behaving  abominably, 
but  chuckled  again  at  some  memory  of  Mrs.  Petersen,  and 
got  safely  into  his  hut. 

Luce  heard  his  door  shut.  Her  face  crumpled  into 
painful  crying  as  she  lay  prone  across  the  bed,  until  at 
last,  still  sobbing  dryly,  she  slept. 

It  was  the  end.  Luce  knew  it  was  the  end.  She  would 
not  admit  it,  she  would  not  face  it ;  but  like  a  wire  twisting 
tightly  round  her  heart  she  knew  that  it  was  finished, 
all  over.  But  she  clung  desperately  to  the  rags  of  love ; 
she  tried  to  mend  them,  to  patch  them.  She  tried  to  make 
a  gay  parade  of  the  grey,  lifeless  things.  She  laughed 
and  talked.  She  made  herself  talk,  odd  scraps  of  conver- 
sation flickered  in  her  memory  and  came  out  fresh  and 
new.  Peter  began  to  be  less  sulky.  He  had  apologised 
grudgingly  for  Saturday,  and,  being  Peter,  had  blamed 
the  Petersens.  He  had  kissed  her  perfunctorily,  and 
though  she  hated  herself  for  doing  it,  she  had  treasured 
his  kiss  and  returned  it.  Nantje  seemed  better,  and  came 
out  to  her  old  chair  on  the  veranda.  She  looked  yellow 
and  drawn  about  the  face,  her  eyes  were  bitter  and  de- 
termined. She  watched  Luce  and  Peter,  and  her  colour- 
less lips  smiled.  Bronson  never  spoke  to  her;  once  he 
stumbled  over  her  chair  and  snarled,  "Damn  you!"  She 
flinched  then,  and  Luce,  who  was  watching,  saw  a  beaten 
look  in  her  eyes. 

A  new  hope  sprang  up  for  Luce.  Peter  was  cheerful 
again  and  charming.  He  laughed  at  her  once  more.  In 
reality  he  was  relieved  that  she  seemed  to  be  behaving 
sensibly. 

Elizabeth  Dorley  came  down  to  Lulapi  in  a  car  that 
she  had  unblushingly  borrowed  from  a  youthful  and  very 
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admiring  settler.  Not  knowing  Elizabeth,  he  had  sug- 
gested that  he  should  drive  her  down,  a  complication  that 
Elizabeth  had  evaded  by  explaining  sadly  that  she  was 
bound  on  an  errand  of  mercy  and  that  the  masculine  ele- 
ment would  be  embarrassing.  Having  thus  committed 
herself,  she  drove  straight  to  Tanby. 

She  looked  tired  when  she  arrived,  with  blue  rings  round 
her  eyes,  but  she  wore  her  gay  smile  and  her  almost  boyish 
defiance.  She  never  looked  really  boyish.  Analyse  her 
and  she  was  all  woman,  but  the  gay  streamers  of  courage 
that  seemed  to  float  around  her  were  of  the  desperate 
courage  of  the  adventurer  born. 

Jute  was  with  Tanby.  She  knew  Jute.  There  seemed 
to  be  hardly  any  one  that  Elizabeth  did  not  know,  and 
hardly  any  one  that  she  was  very  friendly  with.  Some  said 
that  it  was  due  to  Lee ;  it  was  almost  impossible  for  Eliza- 
beth to  be  really  friendly  with  anybody  without  being  dis- 
loyal to  Lee.  He  was  so  glaring  that  people  could  not 
help  saying  to  Elizabeth,  "How  can  you  put  up  with  him?" 
and  Elizabeth  would  not  discuss  him. 

Barker  was  holding  an  inquiry  outside  the  office  hut. 
It  was  a  long  and  complicated  inquiry,  and  a  queue  of 
witnesses  was  lined  up  at  a  distance.  They  were  all  pre- 
pared to  lie  nobly,  and  Barker  was  equally  prepared  to 
sit  through  a  thousand  lies  until  he  found  who  could  be 
tripped  up  into  telling  the  truth.  The  cause  of  the  inquiry 
was  sitting  contentedly  in  the  jail,  secure  in  his  belief  in 
his  fellow-villagers'  powers  of  lying.  It  was  a  small  mat- 
ter of  a  bag  of  tobacco  fertiliser  that  had  been  stolen 
from  the  siding.  Everybody  concerned,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  infuriated  owner  of  the  fertiliser,  was  prepared 
to  make  a  lengthy  and  protracted  sitting.  The  witnesses 
were  quite  happy,  the  suspect  was  quite  happy  (he  was  fed 
well),  and  Barker  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself  in  the 
role  of  detective. 
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Jute  was  lying  in  a  long  chair  outside  Tanby's  hut 
with  his  big,  honey-coloured  bitch  sitting  by  him.  Tanby 
was  leaning  against  the  veranda  pole.  They  seemed  pleased 
to  see  Elizabeth. 

"Stealing  again,"  said  Jute,  looking  at  the  car,  "and 
flaunting  it  under  the  eyes  of  our  incorruptible  police  force. 
Elizabeth,  you  will  undoubtedly  come  to  a  bad  end." 

"What  babe  in  arms  did  you  persuade  that  you  were  a 
fit  person  to  drive  his  car?"  asked  Tanby. 

"I  will  laugh  later,"  said  Elizabeth,  "when  I  am  not  so 
hungry." 

"What  are  the  drifts  like  ?"  said  Jute  as  they  went  round 
to  the  mess  hut.    "Did  you  float  across  or  drive  ?" 

"They're  not  bad,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I  did  wonder  once 
whether  the  owner  of  the  car  would  be  the  sorrier  for 
me  or  for  the  car  if  we  both  vanished,  but  all  was  well." 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  said  Tanby,  when  they  had 
started  lunch  (Barker,  hot  on  the  scent  of  the  fertiliser, 
and  subtly  deceiving  his  fifteenth  witness,  was  oblivious  to 
such  a  detail  as  food),  "is  what  has  brought  you  down 
here?  You  wouldn't  bother  to  come  down  in  the  wet 
weather  just  to  say  'how  do  you  do'  to  Jute  and  me !" 

Elizabeth  stared  out  of  the  window,  crumbling  her 
bread,  a  queer  little  smile  in  her  eyes. 

"Well,  I  rather  think  I'm  being  interfering,"  she  said. 
"I'm  being  officious,  probably  quite  unnecessarily  so.  Tell 
me,  simply  because  I  am  inordinately  curious,  how  are 
things  at  the  Bronsons'  ?" 

From  outside  in  the  hot  sunshine,  where  the  huts  tired 
the  eyes  with  their  white  brilliance,  and  the  dusky  tribe 
of  witnesses  talked  and  laughed,  or  stood  mulishly  in  front 
of  Barker,  came  the  clatter  of  the  stamp  mill,  shattering  the 
hot  silence.  Tanby  did  not  answer;  Jute  let  the  stamp 
mill  have  its  way. 

And  Elizabeth,  far  away,  oblivious  to  the  stamp  mill, 
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thinking  of  distant  things,  seemed  to  forget  that  she  had 
asked  a  question. 

"Luce  is  an  idiot,"  she  said  at  last ;  "just  an  idiot !  She 
is  quite  probably  being  tiresome — I  can  imagine  her  being 
tiresome — but  shouldn't  some  one  do  something  about  it  ? 
Isn't  it  time  that  this  ridiculous  wait-and-see  attitude  was 
dropped  ?" 

Tanby  answered  this  time. 

"What  would  you  suggest  we  do?"  he  asked.  "Would 
you  like  Jute  to  gallop  up  and  tear  her  away  from  Torre 
and  elope  with  her  ?  I'm  afraid  Bronson  would  run  him 
for  abduction.  He  does  not  want  Jute,  or  any  one  like 
Jute,  for  a  son-in-law.    He  wants  Peter  Torre." 

"And  do  you  think  he  will  get  Peter  Torre?"  said 
Elizabeth.    There  were  shadows  in  her  eyes. 

Tanby  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Said  Jute:  "He  seems  very  much  in  love!" 

Elizabeth  put  her  arms  on  the  table  and  rested  her  chin 
on  her  hands. 

"Listen !"  she  said.  "I  knew  Peter  before  I  was  married. 
Peter,  children,  was  my  first  young  love.  I  have  changed 
since  I  knew  Peter,  but  Peter  has  not  changed.  He  made 
me  unhappy.  One  might  almost  say  he  married  me  to 
Lee" — she  made  a  little  flipping  movement  with  her 
fingers — "but  he  couldn't  hurt  me  as  much  as  he  can  hurt 
this  girl :  not  that  he  means  to.  His  intentions  are  always 
admirable,  but  he  can  do  more  damage  than  your  whole- 
hearted blackguard.  This  child  is  defenceless.  She  has 
nothing  behind  her,  not  even  the  advantages  of  a  girl  in 
England,  who,  however  young  she  may  be,  has  met  other 
girls,  has  learnt  a  little  of  life.  What  have  you  been  doing, 
Jute  ?  Being  the  perfect  gentleman  and  standing  back  be- 
cause, forsooth,  she  seems  to  like  Peter  Torre,  because 
Peter  Torre  has  some  understanding  with  her.  What 
understanding  need  you  worry  about  as  long  as  there  is  no 
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open  engagement  ?  Don't  bother  to  say  I'm  a  woman,  Jute, 
and  therefore  I  shouldn't  understand.  I  do  understand, 
but  if  you  like  her,  Jute,  why  should  you  let  your  imbecile 
prejudices  about  Peter  Torre's  feelings  let  you  watch  her 
being  made  thoroughly  miserable  ?" 

Jute  stood  up  and  began  to  walk  about  the  room. 

"It's  no  good  going  for  me,  Elizabeth,"  he  said.  "She 
doesn't  want  anybody  but  Torre." 

"Well,  if  you  couldn't  do  anything  else,"  said  Elizabeth, 
"you  might  have  flirted  violently  with  her,  at  least  that 
would  have  kept  Peter  up  to  the  mark.  No,  you  leave  him 
a  fair  field  and  all  the  favour  because  of  some  idea  that 
you  won't  be  melodramatic.  What  does  it  matter  if  you're 
melodramatic  if  you  do  some  good  by  being  so?" 

Jute  laughed. 

"Elizabeth,  you're  funny,"  he  said,  "and  I  can  do  noth- 
ing but  fall  back  on  the  remark  that  you  forestalled — being 
a  woman  you  wouldn't  understand." 

"Anyway,"  said  Tanby  from  behind  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
"it's  too  late  now." 

She  looked  at  him. 

"At  least,"  she  said,  "you  are  gifted  with  understand- 
ing which  this  poor  Jute  does  not  possess.  Jute,  can't  you 
see  that  something  ought  to  have  been  done,  some  one 
ought  to  have  seen  how  things  were  going?"  She  stopped 
and  lit  a  cigarette.  "The  basis  of  this  tirade,"  she  added, 
"is  the  fact  that  I  met  one  Boodles  in  Meikle's,  and  he 
had  a  tale  to  tell  about  Peter  and  Mrs.  Petersen!" 

"What  about  them?"  said  Tanby. 

She  told  them. 

"Still,"  said  Jute,  "what  could  we  do?  You  can't  ex- 
pect me  to  have  the  same  sort  of  mind  that  you  have. 
You  look  at  things  from  a  woman's  point  of  view.  It 
would  never  enter  my  head  that  by  flirting  violently  with 
Luce,  I  should  help  her  in  any  way." 
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"No,  it  probably  wouldn't.  You  wouldn't  really  be 
very  nice  if  it  did — -you'd  be  one  of  those  maddening  men 
who  see  things  with  a  feminine  mind ;  you'd  probably  be 
catty — but  sometimes  I  think  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Either  she  would  have  not  been  so  intensely  concentrated 
on  falling  in  love  with  Peter,  or  Peter  would  have  been 
sufficiently  infuriated  to  marry  her  at  once.  It's  reasoning 
born  of  the  female  mind  and  knowledge  of  it.  It's  no  good 
talking  about  it.  The  oracle  has  spoken  and  says  that  it's 
too  late  anyway." 

"I  think,"  said  Jute  pensively,  "I'll  just  blow  over  to 
Bronson's  and  have  a  look-see." 

"We  may  be  over  later,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"Well?"  said  Tanby  when  he  had  gone. 

Elizabeth  sat  down  wearily  in  a  wicker  chair. 

"Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool,  Dennis  ?"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"It's  no  good  my  going  into  a  lecture  on  psychology,' 
she  said,  the  green  light  falling  on  her  hair  and  absorbed 
face,  "although  you  would  understand  better  than  Jute. 
You've  probably  seen  for  yourself  how  Peter  was  behav- 
ing. What  I  can't  see  is  why  you've  stood  haughtily  aside 
when  you  have  got  more  brains  than  the  rest  of  them,  and 
when  you  used  to  be  rather  fond  of  her  and  desperately 
sorry  for  her." 

He  stiffened  slightly  and  went  over  to  the  door. 

"She  doesn't  like  me,"  he  said. 

"Apparently  she  didn't  like  you  much  before,  but  that 
didn't  stop  you  trying  to  keep  an  eye  on  things  and  help 
her." 

"Can't  you  see  it's  different  now?" 

Elizabeth  made  a  scornful  mouth. 

"Because  you  regarded  her  as  a  child  before,  and  now 
you  regard  her  as  a  woman.  Because  she  has  put  up  her 
hair,  or  rather  cut  it  off,  because  she  has  come  out  in 
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some  decent  garment,  because  quite  suddenly  you  realise 
her  sex,  does  that  make  her  any  less  worthy  of  help?  You 
would  always  have  helped  the  child,  but  you  won't  help  the 
woman.  How  unutterably  mean !  Do  you  seriously  think 
that  she  is  any  more  grown  up?  She's  more  helpless  if 
anything.  When  she  was  a  child,  in  your  eyes  the  dangers 
were  concrete,  you  could  see  them.  Now  that  they  are 
less  concrete  you  pretend  they  are  not  there,  and  because 
you  are  more  than  half  in  love  you  make  it  a  reason  for  not 
doing  what  you  would  have  done  for  anybody  else.  How 
childish!     How  maddening !" 

She  stood  up  and  came  to  his  side.  He  had  not  answered 
her.  Her  hands  were  thrust  deep  into  her  coat  pockets, 
pulling  them  out  of  shape,  and  her  mouth  trembled. 

"Oh,  Dennis,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  and  probably  I'm  a  fool !  Probably  I'm  making 
mountains  out  of  mole-hills,  but  tell  me  truly,  do  you 
think  she's  happy  or  that  Peter  is  playing  the  game  ?  My 
dear,  I  know  him  of  old.  I  know  his  glamorous  love- 
making,  his  secret  engagements  that  no  one  must  know 
because  it  is  so  sweet  to  have  a  secret,  and  I  somehow 
don't  like  to  see  a  girl  made  desperately  unhappy  and 
disillusioned  and  all  her  youth  spoilt  to  make  a  holiday 
for  Peter  Torre.  He's  the  more  dangerous  because  he's 
always  in  earnest." 

Tanby  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

"Do  you  think  he's  gone  the  whole  hog?"  he  said 
slowly. 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  she,  her  cheeks  flaming.  "That 
would  be  the  least  harm  he  could  have  done.  It  is  such 
a  small  thing  that  compared  with  the  harm  that  can  be 
done  to  her  mind.  Why,  if  that  was  all  it  could  be 
mended.  I  can't  explain.  It's  such  a  small  thing,  this 
physical  thing,  that  you  all  think  is  the  most  important. 
It's  nothing — it  passes,  it  goes.    But  so  often  more  harm 
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can  be  done  by  virtuous  prudery;  so  much  more  can 
be  suggested,  such  scars  can  be  left.  Oh,  give  me  your 
wholehearted  sinner  every  time!  Fire  is  a  clean  thing: 
it  purifies,  it  sweeps  on,  leaving  nothing  to  fester  or  be- 
come rotten,  and  after  a  fire  you  can  build  up  again ;  but 
awake  desire,  uncomprehending,  half -a  wakened  desire, 
and  forbear,  having  awakened  it,  you  leave  loathsome 
crawling  thoughts,  a  prurient  curiosity,  evil  things." 

Elizabeth  stopped.    Tanby  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"It's  a  dangerous  doctrine,"  he  said. 

"If  the  world  were  different/'  she  answered,  "it  would 
not  be  needed.  In  the  old  days  these  questions  did  not 
arise.  Men  did  not  make  love  to  girls  in  their  fathers' 
houses ;  they  did  not  get  the  chance,  and  so  before  she 
knew  anything  she  was  safely  married;  but  now,  since 
the  war,  since  girls  meet  men  and  the  old  barriers  are 
down,  and  no  new  steadfast  tradition  has  grown  up,  we 
have  this  evil  in  our  midst.     Can't  you  see  it?" 

Outside  the  day  was  still  brilliant,  hot  with  the  steamy 
hot- weather  heat,  with  banks  of  snowy  clouds  in  the  sky, 
everything  muted,  even  the  stamp  mill.  Somnolent,  the 
world  seeming  to  stand  still,  as  if  for  a  moment  Time 
had  paused  in  his  stride  and  given  a  few  unconsidered 
moments  of  grace.  No  wind  ruffled  the  red  dust,  the 
splash  of  the  river  over  the  drift  was  still,  and  it  drifted 
silently  down  to  the  sea  in  a  dark  flood.  The  cattle 
inspector  was  lying  on  the  bank,  patiently  hoping  to 
avenge  his  dog  who  had  swum  across  under  the  skip  and 
had  never  reached  the  other  side.  He  was  motionless,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  river. 

There  were  no  horses  or  mules  outside  Crosby's  store. 
There  was  no  answer  to  Elizabeth's  question.  Tanby 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  see  some  invisible  speck  on  the 
horizon.  By  and  by  he  knocked  his  pipe  out  against  the 
veranda  pole. 
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"Shall  we  go  over  to  Bronson's?"  he  said  non-com- 
mittally. 

She  nodded  and  they  went  out  into  the  hot  day. 

Elizabeth  drove  the  car  over  to  the  Bronsons\  Tanby 
sat  by  her  side  apparently  lost  in  thought.  They  churned 
through  the  river  where  the  water  almost  swamped  their 
engine,  and  climbed  slowly  up  the  opposite  side,  pursued 
by  the  cattle  inspector's  heartfelt  curses.  No  self-respect- 
ing crocodile  would  appear  after  that  commotion  on  the 
drift.  Elizabeth  drove  well.  Boulders  and  washaways 
alike  were  eluded  while  the  car  sped  on.  Tanby  watched 
her  with  a  spark  in  his  dark  eyes,  an  almost  tender  spark 
that  no  one  else  ever  saw.  She  was  absorbed,  serious, 
intent.  Tanby  thought  of  Lee — Lee  and  Elizabeth — 
Elizabeth  and  Lee.  He  never  understood  how  those  two 
came  to  be  married.  That  Elizabeth  of  all  people  in  the 
world  should  have  married  any  one  like  Lee  did  not  seem 
to  be  adequately  explained  by  an  early  love  affair  with 
Peter  Torre.  And  Peter  Torre  was  a  better  proposition 
for  any  woman  to  marry  than  Lee  Dorley.  Peter  might 
break  their  hearts,  but  he  would  always  be  positive,  he 
had  brains,  he  was  certainly  no  slacker,  and  he  was  a  man, 
not  a  feeble,  inane  individual,  that  one  could  insult  with 
impunity,  who  even  wept  when  things  went  against  him. 

"Elizabeth,"  he  said  suddenly,  "why  accuse  me  of 
being  in  love  with  Luce?" 

"Because  such  is  my  conviction,"  she  said. 

"If  I'm  in  love  with  anybody  it's  you.  You  ought  to 
know  that,  you're  the  only  woman  I  can  talk  to  without 
having  to  remember  you're  a  woman,  you're  the  only 
woman  who  never  bores  me." 

"For  those  kind  words,  much  thanks.  Dennis,  you 
deceive  yourself,  you  don't  love  me.  You  know  me  too 
well,  we've  discussed  too  much.  The  mere  fact  that  you 
can  talk  to  me  and  forget  I  am  a  woman,  proves  that  you 
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don't  love  me.  We  could  probably  live  together  in 
harmony,  probably  make  a  better  job  of  it  than  if  you 
loved  me,  but  you  don't  love  me — you  like  me  and  you're 
sorry  for  me.  Dennis,  I  hate  you  to  be  sorry  for  me — 
don't  be  any  more." 

"Why  don't  you  chuck  it?  Leave  him.  Bring  the 
infant  son  and  bolt.  I  can  buy  my  discharge  any  day — 
I've  got  some  money.  You  know  I  only  stay  out  here 
because  I  like  the  job  and  there's  nothing  better  to  do." 

She  avoided  a  gully,  skidded,  and  looked  at  him  for 
a  brief  moment. 

"Dennis,  you  know  for  one  thing  it's  impossible — he'd 
probably  shoot  himself — and  secondly,  I've  come  down 
about  Luce,  and  it's  Luce  I  want  you  to  play  knight 
errant  to,  not  me." 

"He  wouldn't  shoot  himself — once  he'd  got  over  the 
shock  of  finding  himself  alone  and  unprotected  in  this 
cruel  world ;  he  would  buck  up  and  rejoice  that  he  could 
spend  all  his  money  on  himself." 

She  laughed.  "My  dear,  the  folly  of  taking  on  a 
woman  that  you  are  not  desperately  in  love  with!" 

"And  suppose  I  said  I  was  desperately  in  love?" 

"I  shouldn't  believe  you — you  don't  show  any  signs 
of  being  in  love — you  never  have.  Listen,  Dennis,  why 
this  sudden  wild  proposal?  To  prove  I'm  wrong  about 
this  Luce  child?" 

They  were  nearing  the  house,  and  saw  Jute  canter  out 
of  the  gate  and  turn  towards  them.  He  came  on,  waving 
at  them  to  stop. 

"Well,"  said  Elizabeth  when  he  came  up.  Her  eyes 
were  very  bright  and  her  lips  trembling. 

"Look  here,  Torre's  gone " 

"Gone?"    She  stared  at  him.    "Gone  where?" 

"To  Petersen,  as  manager,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out. 
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Seems  to  have  been  the  devil  of  a  row  all  round,  and 
he  cleared  this  morning/* 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  Tanby. 

"Over  to  Petersens'  to  kick  him.  She's  all  in,  Eliza- 
beth.    I'd  like  to  wring  his  neck,  damn  him!" 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  said  quickly. 
"Don't  be  a  fool,  Jute.  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to 
admit  that  we  care  where  he's  gone — do  you  think  we're 
going  to  let  the  Petersen  woman  crow  ?  Let  him  go.  I'm 
glad  he's  gone;  and  now  we're  going  back  to  the  home- 
stead to  see  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do." 

She  let  in  the  clutch  with  a  jerk  and  started  off.  It 
was  nearly  four  o'clock.  The  whole  place  was  bathed  in 
the  afternoon  sun.  Luce's  garden  brooded  peacefully, 
and  the  whole  place  looked  calm  and  sleepy.  All  that 
Peter  had  done,  the  little  mushrooms  of  huts,  the  orange 
trees,  the  tidy  road  and  drive,  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
there  a  long  time,  drowsing  quietly  and  serenely,  as  if 
nothing  could  disturb  them.  The  boys  were  still  working 
as  if  by  clockwork;  nothing  seemed  to  have  been  dis- 
located, but  to  Elizabeth  it  was  all  pitiful.  She  had  had* 
Tanby's  description  of  it  in  the  past,  and  she  was  inclined 
to  think  that  for  all  the  ordered  pleasantness,  for  all  the 
prettiness,  it  was  a  worse  state  of  things. 

Through  the  wire  mosquito  proofing  they  could  see 
Nantje  rocking  in  her  chair.  There  was  no  sign  of  Luce. 
Elizabeth  led  the  way  towards  the  veranda.  She  inquired 
politely  of  Nantje  where  Luce  was,  but  Nantje  only 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  She  seemed  immobile  and 
secretly  pleased;  upon  Tanby's  appearance,  however,  she 
announced  that  Luce  was  in  her  room.  Tanby  always 
seemed  to  reduce  her  to  an  attempt  at  politeness. 

But  Luce,  who  had  heard  voices,  came  dry-eyed  on  to 
the  veranda.  She  greeted  Elizabeth  enthusiastically,  too 
enthusiastically.     She  was  a  little  hectic,  defiant. 
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"Hallo,"  said  Elizabeth.  "Luce,  do  give  us  some  tea. 
I  borrowed  a  car  and  came  down  here  because  I  yearned 
to  get  away  from  Salisbury.  Manica  Road  is  a  perpetual 
temptation  to  me.  I  had  to  fly  from  it — otherwise  I 
should  have  gone  in  and  bought  curtains  like  yours.  I 
was  feeling  reckless — and  after  that  I  should  have  gone 
bankrupt." 

Jute  was  silent ;  he  was  unconvinced  that  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  things  was  not  to  go  and  hit  somebody. 

They  sat  down  to  tea  in  the  sitting-room.  Elizabeth 
suffered  under  no  desire  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Nantje,  and  she  did  not  care  whether  Nantje  minded  or 
not.  Bronson,  Luce  told  them,  had  gone  to  town.  He 
wanted  some  one  to  take  Peter's  place.  Her  eyes  flickered 
when  she  mentioned  Peter,  but  she  showed  no  other  signs, 
and  Elizabeth  was  sorrier  than  if  she  had  found  her 
red-eyed  and  weeping. 

"The  rain's  holding  off  again,"  said  Jute  after  a  long 
silence. 

The  steady  creak  of  Nantje's  rocker  worried  him.  She 
seemed  like  some  unnatural  bird,  her  stretched  skin  and 
prominent  cheek-bones  gave  him  the  impression ;  she  was 
like  some  ominous  bird  of  ill-omen,  waiting. 

"Luce,"  said  Tanby  suddenly,  "I'd  like  to  talk  to  you 
if  I  may." 

She  gave  a  little  shrug  and  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"All  right,"  she  said. 

"Go  forth  on  the  veldt  and  converse  if  you  must,"  said 
Elizabeth  lightly.  "Jute  and  I  will  go  round  the  estate 
and  show  our  ignorance  to  each  other." 

They  all  went  silently  past  Nantje,  who  did  not  seem 
to  see  them. 

Once  out  and  away  from  the  house  Tanby  looked  at 
Luce. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  stepmother  ?"  he  said. 
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She  shrugged  her  shoulders  again,  her  lips  set  into  a 
mutinous  line. 

"I  don't  know." 

"She's  ill.     Who's  your  houseboy?" 

Again  she  shrugged. 

"I  don't  know — just  one  of  the  boys  who  was  working 
on  the  farm.    Why?" 

"Just  as  a  matter  of  interest.  There's  a  rogue  round 
the  country  that  I  want  to  got  hold  of — doesn't  matter. 
He's  not  a  town  boy,  so  it's  probably  not  he." 

"Is  that  all?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  that's  all." 

He  looked  at  her  as  they  went  back  to  the  house.  There 
was  something  in  her  attitude,  for  all  her  bravado,  some- 
thing heavy  and  listless  that  reminded  him  of  her  in  the 
old  days. 

He  began  to  whistle.  Elizabeth  and  Jute  were  looking 
at  the  stables,  talking  to  the  horse  there.  It  was  Peter's 
horse  that  he  had  left  behind  with  a  note.  "Keep  him, 
Luce,  and  forgive  me!"  She  had  wanted  to  send  him 
back,  to  be  proud;  but  without  him  she  would  have  been 
utterly  lost,  so  she  kept  him. 

"Listen,"  said  Elizabeth,  "the  hour  draws  on,  soon  it 
will  be  dark.  Luce,  what  about  coming  to  Salisbury 
with  me?  I'm  bored  with  myself,  and  I  don't  want  to 
drive  home  alone.  If  you  will  come  Jute  says  he  will 
come  with  us  and  escort  us." 

Luce  flashed  a  glance  at  Jute. 

"I'd  like  to." 

"Can  you  pack  with  great  haste?"  asked  Elizabeth. 

Luce  stopped  and  looked  at  the  stable.  Then  she  looked 
at  Tanby. 

"My  horse,"  she  said,  "would  you  look  after  him?" 

"I'll  ride  him  back  to  camp  if  you  don't  mind,  and 
keep  him  there  until  you  come  back." 
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Her  eyes  were  smarting  with  tears. 

*  Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  went  quickly  into  the  house 
to  pack. 

Elizabeth  looked  at  Tanby. 

"Thanks  for  being  a  dear,  Dennis,,,  she  said. 

Two  boys  were  grinding  mealies  near  by,  and  the  head 
boy  was  measuring  out  tins  of  food.  Tanby  did  not 
appear  to  hear  Elizabeth,  but  sauntered  over  to  the  head 
boy  and  engaged  him  in  conversation.  By  and  by  he 
came  back. 

"If  Jute  is  going  with  you,"  he  said,  "HI  stay  here 
till  Bronson  comes  back ;  he's  expected  to-night." 

"You  don't  suspect  any  intrepid  nigger  of  having  evil 
designs  on  our  silent  friend  in  the  veranda,  do  you?" 
said  Jute  solicitously. 

"Not  quite." 

"Jute,  you're  a  low  person,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I  wonder 
how  long  that  child  will  be.    It's  getting  late." 

"What  does  it  matter  when  you  will  have  me  with  you  ?" 
said  Jute. 

"Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  we  shall  all  be  very  hungry 
by  the  time  we  get  to  town  ?"  inquired  Elizabeth.  "And 
that  not  even  your  society  will  still  the  pangs  ?" 

Luce  was  packing  clumsily,  hampered  by  tears  that 
would  blind  her  eyes  and  drip  into  the  suitcase.  That 
morning,  when  Peter  had  gone,  when  without  saying  any- 
thing he  had  ridden  away,  she  had  not  even  tried  to  see 
him.  She  knew  that  he  was  going  for  good,  that  the 
row  he  had  with  Bronson  was  the  outcome  of  his  desire  to 
get  away.  Whether  he  said  good-bye  or  not,  it  was  good- 
bye. She  knew  by  now  this  much  about  Peter :  he  would 
have  lied,  and  said  that  he  would  see  her  soon;  or  have 
said  things  to  her  that  she  could  not  have  borne  to  hear. 
Better  to  let  it  end  with  a  few  rags  of  romance  left.  But 
the  rotting  silence  of  the  place  after  he  had  gone  had  been 
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deadly.  It  felt  as  if  something,  the  last  live  thing,  had 
gone  and  left  a  deathly  loneliness.  She  had  cried  a  little 
on  the  horse's  neck  and  laughed  a  little,  and  had  lost  her 
faith  in  the  bearded  old  gentleman  called  God  who  lived 
in  some  vague  space.  And  the  boy  had  come  from  the 
post  with  a  box  of  clothes  from  England.  She  had  wept 
over  that,  because  for  one  moment  she  deceived  herself 
that  with  the  new  clothes  it  would  have  been  different  and 
Peter  would  have  loved  her  again.  He  liked  clothes.  But 
that  was  only  passing,  lost  as  it  deserved  to  be  lost  in 
the  devastating  loneliness  that  made  her  feel  sick.  That 
empty  lost  feeling,  that  feeling  that  when  night  came  and 
you  had  to  lie  in  bed  and  think,  you  would  go  mad  be- 
cause of  the  thousands  of  nights  that  stretched  ahead  of 
you  with  no  hope,  nothing  but  emptiness  and  loneliness ; 
that  choking  in  your  throat.  Elizabeth  was  a  godsend. 
You  had  to  talk  to  her;  you  couldn't  think  while  you 
talked.  But  even  so  the  tears  dripped  into  the  suitcase 
on  top  of  Anna  Twisdell's  new  clothes. 

"Are  you  nearly  ready?"  came  Elizabeth's  voice. 

"Nearly,"  she  said  huskily. 

When  she  came  out  with  eyes  heavy  with  tears,  Eliza- 
beth said  nothing  but  a  brief  good-bye  to  Nantje.  It 
struck  her  afterwards  that  no  one  had  asked  Nantje's 
opinion  on  the  matter. 

"Let's  all  sit  in  front,"  she  said  as  they  came  to  the 
car.  "I  like  sitting  all  wedged  in.  Besides,  on  this  road 
you're  not  so  likely  to  be  bounced  out  of  the  car  if  you 
are  nice  and  tightly  fixed  in." 

The  sun  was  sinking  as  she  let  the  clutch  in.  The 
rain  in  the  air  had  made  the  atmosphere  different.  The 
whole  place  lay  in  a  glow  of  pure  gold;  the  banana  trees 
that  fringed  the  road  waved  their  tattered  leaves  listlessly, 
and  the  bush  in  the  distance  looked  quite  flat,  like  a  painted 
drop-scene  of  black  trees  against  an  electric  blue  sky. 
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"I  like  driving  in  this  light,"  said  Elizabeth.  "It  ap- 
peals to  my  sense  of  the  theatre;  it  feels  as  if  we  shall 
crash  straight  through  that  bush  and  find  ourselves  behind 
the  scenes  in  a  mess  of  ropes  and  infuriated  stage  hands." 

"It  makes  me  think  of  rain,"  said  Jute,  "just  rain,  which 
may  come  down  at  any  moment." 

They  passed  the  Smiths'  and  saw  the  ragged  and  untidy 
homestead  slumbering  among  its  gum  trees  with  a  dim 
light  burning  in  its  one  living-room.  For  a  moment  Luce 
thought  she'd  like  to  stop,  but  before  she  could  articulate 
the  thought  they  were  past,  speeding  on  the  sandy  track 
that  led  through  a  big  vlei  towards  the  Petersen  house. 
They  disturbed  some  cattle  in  the  tall  grass  that  bowed 
beneath  the  mudguards  like  spears  of  burnished  gold.  It 
was  quite  dark. 

They  passed  the  back  of  Petersen's  house  as  they  went 
towards  the  main  road. 

"Pray  the  Lord."  said  Jute,  "we  don't  get  bogged  in 
Petersen's  wet  vlei,  or  it'll  take  a  team  of  oxen  to  get  us 
out." 

"I  came  through  this  afternoon,"  said  Elizabeth. 

There  were  plenty  of  lights  in  the  Petersens'  house.  As 
Elizabeth  slowed  down  to  pass  a  rutty  piece  of  road,  there 
came  the  sound  of  a  ukulele,  and  then  Peter's  unmistakable 
laugh.  Jute  took  Luce's  cold  hand  in  his  and  she  let  it  stay 
there.  The  most  trite  of  all  thoughts  came  to  her :  "Ships 
that  pass  in  the  night."  But  the  unhappy  thought  that 
they  had  not  even  spoken  in  passing  made  her  feel  that 
choking  in  her  throat  again. 

"Thank  heaven !  the  main  road,"  said  Elizabeth,  and  let 
the  car  out.  After  that  Elizabeth's  driving  and  the  swish 
of  the  night  air  in  her  face  as  the  car  rushed  on  towards 
Salisbury  occupied  her  rather  nerve-racked  attention. 

Jute  suddenly  chuckled.    He  knew  Elizabeth. 


PART  II 
Chapter  XII 

ELIZABETH'S  house  was  a  tumble-down  thatched 
affair  that  stood  in  a  plot  of  ten  acres  out  at  Avon- 
dale.  The  garden,  planned  by  some  one  with  an  eye  to  its 
ultimate  beauty,  was  blessed  with  gum  trees  that  flung 
their  spears  of  shade  across  an  attempt  at  a  lawn.  It 
boasted  a  drive  that  ran  through  the  plot,  and  in  the 
middle  was  lit  as  with  a  coloured  lantern  by  a  circular 
rose  garden,  and  masses  of  oleanders  and  bougainvilleas 
made  vivid  splashes  of  colour  round  the  house  and  be- 
hind the  old  fig  tree  on  the  lawn.  You  never  got  any 
figs  because  all  the  insects  in  Rhodesia  got  them  first, 
but  it  was  an  old,  spreading  tree  that  shaded  a  hammock. 
It  was  a  friendly  tree  under  which  you  could  talk.  Other- 
wise, as  Elizabeth  truly  said,  there  was  nothing  to  see 
but  some  dogs,  some  chickens,  a  horse  and  the  infant  son. 

Inside  the  house  was  cool.  It  was  heavily  thatched 
and  ceilingless.  Wisps  of  grass  drifted  down  at  intervals 
and  rested  on  your  head.  Borers  had  riddled  the  beams, 
and  Elizabeth  never  knew  when  the  roof  was  going  to 
crash  in ;  but  in  Rhodesia  roofs  are  always  going  to  crash 
in,  borers  and  white  ants  are  always  with  you,  and  a  spirit 
of  fatalism  is  an  excellent  possession.  As  it  was,  per- 
petual showers  of  sawdust  came  in  thin  streams  from  the 
roof,  and  looking  up,  you  could  see  the  innumerable  little 
holes  where  the  borers  were  busily  showing  how  in- 
dustrious they  could  be. 

Lee  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  good-looking  in  an  ineffectual 
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way,  with  a  vile  temper  that  was  also  ineffectual.  He 
would  shout  and  rave  at  his  servants,  and  they  were  not 
impressed  nor  were  they  ever  alarmed.  His  fury  was 
weak  and  windy,  exhausting  itself  in  futile  effort,  never 
carrying  him  sufficiently  away  to  make  him  forget  himself 
so  far  as  to  hit  a  boy.  He  was  a  physical  coward. 
Horses  frightened  him,  though  he  talked  vaingloriously 
about  his  horsemanship.  His  war  record  was  a  series  of, 
transfers.  No  sooner  was  he  at  the  front  than  he  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  branch,  always  with  an  excellent 
reason  to  give  both  himself  and  any  one  else,  always 
wangling  things  with  his  nervous,  loud  laugh. 

He  would  go  into  Salisbury  on  some  errand,  generally 
driven  there  by  Elizabeth,  who  found  it  less  exhausting 
as  a  general  rule  to  do  things  herself  than  to  badger  him 
into  doing  them;  but  occasionally  she  set  her  teeth  and 
drove  him  to  do  odd  jobs.  He  would  run  up  bills  and 
never  tell  about  them  until  the  tradesmen  began  to  dun 
him,  then  he  wanted  Elizabeth  to  deal  with  them.  He 
was  always  pleading  his  hard  luck  and  the  brutality  of  an 
unappreciative  world.  And  above  all  he  had  a  genius  for 
telling  long,  pointless  stories,  laughing  immoderately  at 
them,  while  his  listeners  "stayed  put"  in  their  seats,  bored 
to  tears.  And  a  thing  that  never  failed  to  afford  him  the 
utmost  pleasure  was  to  hear  some  story  slightly  derogatory 
of  anybody  better  off  than  himself.  He  would  come 
home  cock-a-hoop  with  it,  never  moved  by  Elizabeth's  lack 
of  interest,  never  dreaming  that  people  talked  about  him : 
a  fact  that,  if  brought  home  to  him  as  it  had  occasionally 
been,  sent  him  into  a  fit  of  hurt  feelings  and  a  sense  of 
injustice.  He  had  his  negative  virtues;  he  was  handy 
about  the  house,  he  far  preferred  to  mess  about  the  kitchen 
doing  special  efforts  of  cooking  to  doing  his  own  job  in 
life.  He  was  a  good  carpenter  and  would  spend  hours 
on  unnecessary  pieces  of  furniture.     He  would  not  at- 
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tempt  to  do  anything  to  make  money ;  but  he  was  always 
wanting  people  to  find  him  a  job.  In  Salisbury,  which 
three  years  after  the  war  was  full  of  competent  men  who 
wanted  jobs  and  were  prepared  to  take  on  anything,  no- 
body wished  to  give  him  one.  One  or  two  would  have 
made  an  effort  for  Elizabeth's  sake,  but  he  would  not  try, 
and  they  soon  gave  up. 

The  country  was  in  the  throes  of  political  argument, 
pining  for  Responsible  Government,  kicking  against  the 
Union.  There  were  dozens  of  men  who  had  come  out 
with  small  capital,  bought  when  land  was  booming  and 
mealies  were  a  pound  a  bag,  only  to  find  that  next  year 
they  were  seven  shillings,  and  the  following  year  almost 
unsaleable.  They  had  been  forced  to  sell  in  the  slump, 
give  up  their  farms  and  look  for  work  in  a  country  where 
the  native  supplied  all  the  cheap  and  unskilled  labour  that 
is  wanted.  Where  the  mining  men  could  find  money 
from  the  banks  to  tide  them  over  difficulties,  the  farmers 
found  that  money  was  tight.  Firms  that  used  to  give 
long  extended  credit  had  been  badly  bitten  and  were  draw- 
ing back.  Lee  Dorley,  with  his  foolish  laugh,  his  discred- 
itable list  of  varied  careers  in  the  army  (he  was  incredibly 
stupid  about  it ;  he  told  everybody  about  his  vicissitudes, 
never  realising  the  inevitable  construction  that  would  be 
put  upon  it,  hardly  conscious  himself  of  the  motives  that 
had  prompted  his  wild  rush  from  one  corps  to  another) 
and  his  stories  of  unappreciative  commanding  officers, 
lounged  about  at  Avondale,  full  of  wildcat  schemes  for 
making  quick  money  and  cursing  when  he  heard  of  some 
other  man  getting  a  job.  One  of  the  things  that  Elizabeth 
found  hardest  to  stand  was  his  maddening  habit  of  talk- 
ing. He  would  talk  perpetually,  always  saying  the  wrong 
things,  always  giving  himself  away.  She  could  not  bear 
to  watch  people's  faces  while  he  talked  to  them,  to  see  their 
amusement  or  bored  disapproval.     He  had  long  since 
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spoilt  any  chance  she  had  of  making  friends  with  the  nice 
people.  They  only  raised  their  eyebrows.  "Mrs.  Dorley 
is  quite  nice,"  they  said,  "but  what  about  her  husband? 
One  really  can't  ask  him "  He  had  a  genius  for  meet- 
ing the  wrong  people  and  making  bosom  friends  of  them. 
At  first  Elizabeth  had  tried  to  argue  with  him,  she  had 
tried  appealing  to  him,  even  tried  explaining  things  as  one 
would  to  a  child.  He  would  sit  apparently  listening,  his 
attitude  one  of  repentance;  but  when  you  looked  at  his 
eyes  they  were  vague  and  stupid.  And  he  had  not  under- 
stood a  word. 

And  when  people  asked,  "Why  on  earth  did  she  marry 
him?"  nobody  could  advance  the  slightest  theory,  much 
less  Elizabeth  herself.  Elizabeth,  looking  back  over  the 
years,  could  only  ask  the  high  heavens  how  she  could  have 
been  such  a  fool,  and  wonder  what  sort  of  an  idiot  she  had 
been  and  whether  anybody  else  had  ever  noticed  that  she 
was  lacking.  She  could  not  tell  what  had  induced  her  to 
marry  him.  Certainly  she  had  been  bitterly  hurt  and 
disappointed  by  Peter,  but  it  had  probably  hurt  her  pride 
rather  than  her  heart.  She  had  felt  that  she  was  showing 
him  she  did  not  care,  but  it  seemed  an  utterly  inadequate 
reason  for  marrying  some  one  whose  every  movement, 
whose  very  voice  and  face  filled  her  with  sick  repulsion 
now.  She  sometimes  wondered,  and  then  her  face  be- 
came vague  and  her  eyes  looked  far  away,  whether  he 
could  really  have  been  so  bad  then.  Even  her  youth  could 
not  have  excused  her  if  he  had — why,  even  Luce  looked  at 
him  in  amazement,  and  Luce  was  as  young  as  she  had 
been.  He  couldn't  have  been  so  bad — and  it  was  war  time 
— all  the  silly,  sickening  excuses  that  people  made,  and 
that  she  herself  made,  even  while  she  felt  that  there  were 
no  excuses. 

She  would  not  live  with  him,  which  caused  horrible 
scenes  when  he  wept  and  besought,  threatened  unconvinc- 
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ingly  to  kill  himself,  until  she  wearily  wished  he  would. 
It  was  all  so  peculiarly  hopeless  because  of  the  infant  son. 
The  infant  son  was  a  responsibility,  a  responsibility  that 
was  hers  entirely.  It  was  her  fault  that  she  had  allowed 
the  infant  son  to  come  into  the  world  with  Lee  as  a 
father.  The  infant  son  was  her  responsibility.  He  was 
also  Lee's  only  effective  weapon. 

She  rather  welcomed  the  isolation  that  surrounded 
them.  She  hated  pity,  she  would  not  go  where  she  could 
not  take  her  husband  without  sitting  in  a  sick  fear  wait- 
ing for  him  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  She  preferred  to 
stay  in  her  plot,  to  look  after  the  chickens  and  dogs, 
which  might  have  paid  if  Lee  had  not  perpetually  bought 
every  dud  specimen  that  people  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  Eliza- 
beth thought  they  brought  them  from  all  over  the  country 
for  Lee  to  buy;  he  was  for  everlastingly  buying  them, 
bringing  them  home  full  of  sellers'  encomiums,  and  when 
it  was  proved  to  him  that  they  were  the  sort  of  things 
that  people  generally  gave  away  with  a  pound  of  tea,  he 
was  sulky  and  annoyed,  swore  he  would  not  be  had  again, 
and  fell  for  the  next  expensive  bargain  that  was  offered 
him.  It  was  the  more  infuriating  in  that  he  would  pay 
for  these  atrocities  that  Elizabeth  always  had  to  sell  again 
at  a  big  loss,  but  he  would  never  pay  the  bills. 

Elizabeth's  rooms,  with  the  cool  gay  curtains,  and  the 
furniture,  rough  but  original,  that  she  had  designed  and 
Lee  had  made,  were  always  attractive,  and  she  could  get 
the  best  out  of  raw  houseboys.  She  always  said  they  were 
better  than  town  boys.  They  did  what  they  were  told, 
they  were  simple  and  amiable,  and  so  her  meals  were  al- 
ways pleasant,  and  her  china,  relics  of  England  and  her 
own  family,  was  pretty  and  dainty.  She  loved  glass  and 
china  and  things  in  houses.  Even  aluminium  saucepans 
could  rouse  a  secret  thrill  in  her.  Even  in  the  daytime, 
under  the  old  fig  tree,  one  could  be  cool  and  watch  the  tall 
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shadows  of  the  gum  trees  creep  stealthily  round  the  house. 
So  long  as  Lee  was  away,  so  long  as  nobody  was  there  to 
hear  him  talk,  she  could  be  content.  Only  she  watched  the 
infant  son  anxiously  for  signs  of  Lee ;  her  own  faults  she 
knew  well  enough,  but  they  were  not  so  obvious,  did  not 
show  so  easily  as  Lee's.  Every  time  the  child  was  petu- 
lant, or  was  not  well  and  whined,  she  felt  a  stabbing  fear. 

There  was  a  hammock  under  the  fig  tree  where,  the  day 
after  their  arrival,  she  sent  Luce  to  lie  and  read  or  talk 
to  Jute,  who  had  decided  that  his  farm  could  survive  for  a 
few  days  and,  manfully  stifling  his  feelings  about  Luce, 
suggested  that  they  dance  at  Meikle's  some  night  soon. 
Luce  found  it  fairly  easy  to  be  happy  during  the  day, 
Elizabeth  wandering  round  her  animals,  chasing  the  infant 
son  about  and  calling  to  them  as  she  passed,  seemed  to 
make  things  cheerful.  The  dogs,  some  of  them  relations 
of  Jute's  pack  of  hounds,  were  jolly  and  rolled  about  the 
rough  lawn  and  rushed  past  the  hammock,  nearly  upset- 
ting it. 

"I  wish  I'd  brought  Stephen,"  she  said  to  Jute,  thinking 
of  her  own  honey-coloured  puppy.  "It  was  rotten  of  me 
not  to  think  of  him.  Do  you  think  he'll  get  enough  to 
eat?" 

"If  he  doesn't  he'll  probably  eat  one  of  the  boys,"  said 
Jute.    "I'll  send  him  up  here  as  soon  as  I  get  back." 

Lee  had  got  up  late.  He  sauntered  across  the  lawn 
towards  them,  still  looking  sleepy  and  pulling  his  mouth 
about.  "Good  morning,  Miss  Bronson,"  he  said,  in  the 
semi-facetious,  semi-admiring  tone  that  he  adopted  to  all 
women,  except  Elizabeth.  He  knew  what  Elizabeth 
thought  about  it,  but  whereas  she  might  not  like  it,  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  all  other  women  did. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Luce. 

He  sat  on  the  ground  and  began  to  talk  to  them. 
Luce  was  entirely  new,  and  he  had  a  lot  he  could  tell  her. 
He  started  to  tell  it.    Jute  brokely  in  tersely. 
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"Dorley,"  he  said,  "Elizabeth  is  feeding  the  dogs. 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  sound  scheme  if  we  were 
to  go  and  help  her  ?" 

"She's  got  a  boy/'  he  said.  "As  I  was  saying,  Miss 
Bronson,  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  to  be  done  in 
this  country  unless  you've  got  plenty  of  money." 

"Or  guts!"  muttered  Jute.  He  stood  up  and  went 
across  to  Elizabeth. 

Lee  took  his  seat  and  began  to  talk  about  the  war  and 
his  experience  in  the  front  lines.  He  talked  on  and  on, 
and  Luce  had  no  way  of  stopping  him.  She  was  very 
tired,  she  had  not  slept  much,  she  fell  asleep. 

When  Elizabeth  and  Jute  came  back,  bearing  a  jug  of 
lemonade  and  a  laudable  intention  of  making  John  Col- 
linses, they  found  her  asleep  and  Lee  sulkily  reading  one 
of  the  books  that  littered  the  hammock.  He  stood  up 
effusively  and  offered  Elizabeth  his  chair.  Something  in 
the  way  he  offered  chairs  annoyed  Elizabeth.  He  was  so 
consciously  courteous.  She  accepted  it  promptly  without 
undue  thanks,  and  he  began  to  pull  his  mouth  about  and 
look  injured.    At  last  he  looked  up  brightly. 

"I  think  I'll  just  run  into  the  town,"  he  said,  "and  see 
Wilson  about  that  agency." 

"Do,"  said  Elizabeth,  "and  you  might  see  Bollet  about 
the  mortgage." 

"Well,  I'll  see  if  I  have  time,"  he  said.  "Shall  I  take 
the  kid  with  me?" 

"On  the  bicycle?"  said  Elizabeth  in  surprise. 

"Well,  as  I'm  in  rather  a  hurry,"  he  said,  "I  thought 
I'd  take  the  car.    Trewn  won't  mind." 

"Sorry,"  said  Elizabeth  firmly.  "I'm  afraid  you  can't. 
Trewn  is  particular  about  the  car ;  he  besought  me  not  to 
let  any  one  else  drive  it." 

"Oh,  damn!"  he  said  peevishly. 
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"Hurry  up,"  said  Elizabeth,  "or  you  won't  be  back  in 
time  for  lunch." 

He  sat  down  heavily  under  the  tree  again. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  go  after  all." 

"Lee,  you  must  go,"  said  Elizabeth.  "You  must  see 
Bollet."  * 

"There's  no  violent  hurry  about  Bollet;  he  can  wait  a 
few  days." 

"The  longer  he  waits  the  more  annoyed  he'll  get ;  and 
as  he  saw  you  buy  that  unfortunate  horse  in  the  market 
square  the  other  day  instead  of  paying  him  his  interest, 
he  won't  be  feeling  amiable." 

"I  bought  the  horse  because  I  thought  we  had  a  chance 
of  making  a  profit  on  it.  And  we  shall,  once  I've  got  it 
into  condition." 

"Well,  go  and  tell  Bollet  that,"  said  Elizabeth  wearily. 

Quite  suddenly  he  flounced  to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  all  right,  I'll  go,"  he  said,  and  went  furiously 
across  towards  the  house.  They  watched  his  air  of  spuri- 
ous smartness  disappear  behind  the  kennels. 

"What  was  it,  Elizabeth — the  uniform?"  said  Jute. 
He  could  always  say  things  to  Elizabeth  that  no  one  else 
could. 

She  shook  her  head  and  half  laughed. 

"Don't,  Jute!" 

"I  think  I'd  better  take  him  out  shooting  and  mislay 
him  in  front  of  a  hungry  lion,"  said  Jute. 

Elizabeth  flushed. 

"My  dear  Jute,"  she  said,  "the  man  who  could  get  him 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  lion  would  be  able  to  move 
mountains."    Then  she  flushed  and  subdued  into  silence. 

"He  really  thought  he  was  going  to  swank  round  town 
in  Trewn's  car,"  said  Jute  thoughtfully. 

"Yes,  he  thought  that  the  offer  to  take  the  infant  would 
make  me  give  way.    Luce  is  waking  up." 
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"Awake,  Luce,  and  tell  us  what  was  the  last  thing  Lee 
said  before  you  passed  out,"  said  Jute. 

Elizabeth  frowned  slightly. 

"Oh,  let's  tell  Luce  our  troubles,"  he  said.  "I  always 
tell  Luce  my  troubles.  Luce,  we  don't  love  our  Lee  as 
we  should." 

Elizabeth  made  a  helpless  movement  with  her  hands. 

"Nobody  could  really  love  him,"  said  Jute  pensively. 
"I've  never  seen  Elizabeth  tight,  but  I  think  that  she 
must  have  been  blind  for  weeks  before  she  went  to  church 
with  him.  You'd  have  done  better  to  wait  till  you  met  me, 
Elizabeth.  After  all,  I  do  do  a  job  of  work  occasion- 
ally." 

"Luce,"  said  Elizabeth,  "have  a  John  Collins  and  ignore 
him.    He's  the  one  person  who  can  make  me  blush." 

Rumour  had  already  made  her  whispering  round  of 
Salisbury.  Luce  and  her  affairs  were  quite  sufficiently 
interesting  in  that  limited  community,  and  Peter,  with  his 
backing  of  England  and  wealth,  had  always  been  of  deep 
interest.  The  Garshon  set  were  rather  pleased,  because 
they  had  never  forgiven  Luce  for  tearing  Peter  away  from 
them.  That  she  had  been  unconscious  of  the  enormity  of 
her  offence  made  it  worse.  Mona  felt  that  she  could  have 
supported  it  better  if  some  one  worthy  of  her  steel  had  de- 
liberately entered  the  arena ;  that  Luce,  who  should  have 
been  negligible,  had  caught  Peter's  errant  fancy,  was  tire- 
some. The  news  of  his  defection  with  the  Petersen 
woman  was  amusing,  therefore. 

Mr.  Pollit  had  long  since  discovered  that  the  girl  he 
had  mistaken  for  a  companion  and  the  girl  he  had  thought 
some  influential  personage  from  England  were  one  and 
the  same ;  it  had  not  pleased  him.  He  told  tittering  tales 
about  her  effort  to  catch  Peter.  Mona,  who  always  dis- 
counted Mr.  Pollit's  tales,  knowing  him  for  a  mean  little 
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man,  chose  to  take  this  one  at  its  face  value.  In  fact  she 
almost  believed  it,  so  much  was  it  to  her  liking.  Before 
the  week  was  out  Luce  was  credited  with  an  amorous  past, 
Tanby  was  counted  as  an  old  flame  of  hers,  and  she  was 
regarded  as  a  fast  and  scheming  hussy.  No  one  bothered 
to  get  at  the  true  facts  of  the  case;  it  was  far  more  amus- 
ing not  to  do  so.  Elizabeth,  always  an  unknown  quantity, 
whose  unmoved  acceptance  of  any  canard  which  was  rife 
in  Salisbury  had  seemed  at  variance  with  the  impossibility 
of  attaching  any  scandal  to  her,  was  regarded  as  being  in 
the  know  and  concurring  in  Luce's  lack  of  morals.  It  be- 
came known  that  she  had  been  seen  camping  miles  from 
civilisation  with  a  young  farmer  who  had  since  left  the 
country.  It  had  the  inevitable  result  of  rousing  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  men  in  town,  and  when  Luce  and  Eliza- 
beth arrived  at  Meikle's  to  dine  with  Jute  and  Trewn,  a 
buzz  of  delighted  recognition  went  round  the  lounge. 

Trewn  had  for  the  moment  rendered  up  his  heart  to 
Elizabeth.  He  crowned  her  with  the  martyr's  crown,  he 
endowed  her  with  all  the  virtues,  and  he  was  inclined  to 
regard  Luce  as  a  bad  young  woman  who  had  imposed  on 
her  goodness  of  heart.  He  had  not  said  so  to  Elizabeth, 
he  had  merely  looked  suspiciously  and  unkindly  at  Luce. 
Lee  was  inevitably  there,  very  absorbed  in  the  state  of  his 
dinner  jacket ;  he  kept  on  talking  about  it,  convinced  that 
all  Salisbury  was  consumed  with  interest  in  his  appear- 
ance. They  were  relieved  when  he  saw  a  Miss  Canning,  a 
typist  in  one  of  the  Government  departments,  dining  alone, 
and,  offended  by  Elizabeth's  refusal  to  dance  with  him, 
went  off  and  devoted  himself  ostentatiously  to  her. 

Said  Elizabeth:  "Apparently  we're  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  as  they  say  in  the  papers.  Tell  me,  Jute,  is  it  you 
that  attracts  all  this  attention?  Say  yes,  and  we'll  bask 
in  your  reflected  glory,  otherwise  I  shall  begin  to  wonder 
if  something's  gone  wrong  with  my  dress." 
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"I  think  it's  Trewn,"  said  Jute.  "He's  still  a  novelty 
and  no  one  has  arrived  from  England  to  put  his  nose  out 
of  joint  yet." 

Trewn  wriggled  uncomfortably.  He  was  a  correct 
young  man,  well  brushed,  pleasant  to  look  at,  possibly  a 
little  dull.  "But,"  as  Elizabeth  said,  "most  reliable ;  what- 
ever he  did  you  might  be  sure  was  done  by  all  the  best 
people."  He  was  still  a  little  disappointed  by  the  lack  of 
wild  men  carrying  guns  in  Salisbury,  and  the  orderly  and 
quiet  behaviour  of  the  farmers.  So  far  as  he  could  see 
the  only  form  of  protection  they  ever  carried  was  a  lance 
and  a  small  bottle  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  case  they 
were  bitten  by  a  snake.  And  he  was  still  a  little  awed  by 
the  habit  of  most  men  of  killing  snakes  with  stones  or 
sticks,  with  anything,  in  fact,  except  a  gun. 

Resentfully,  since  Jute  had  asked  Elizabeth,  he  asked 
Luce  to  dance  with  him,  and  was  not  pleased  either  with 
her  dancing  or  with  Mona  Garshon's  obvious  amusement. 
He  became  very  red  and  frowning,  until  he  saw  Luce's 
agonised  embarrassment,  and  being  above  all  things 
kindly,  said  soothing  words  and  ignored  Mona.  To  Luce 
he  was  simply  a  polite  young  man  who,  somehow  or  other, 
had  the  faculty  of  making  her  feel  shyer  than  she  had 
ever  felt  before.  She  wanted  to  dance  with  Jute,  whose 
amiable  grin  and  cheerful  comment  were  always  cheering. 

"Luce,  you  can't  dance,"  said  Jute,  after  she  had  once 
stumbled  round  the  room.  "We  will  no  longer  afford 
amusement  to  these  Philistines.  We  will  go  and  eat  din- 
ner. Possibly  you  don't  realise  how  up  to  date  this  is ; 
the  news  that  in  England  people  prefer  to  eat  their  meals 
cold  has  just  come  out  and  so,  of  course,  Salisbury  prefers 
its  meals  cold.    We  will  be  original  and  have  them  hot." 

That  sort  of  thing  was  balm  to  her  taut  nerves.  Jute's 
habit  of  saying   everything  and  anything  was  healthy. 
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Once  a  thing  was  said,  orice  it  was  faced  it  lost  its  power 
to  rankle.  Jute  talked  about  Peter  and  the  Petersens ;  he 
cursed  them  heartily ;  he  did  not  appear  to  think  that  any- 
body but  a  fool  could  like  Mrs.  Petersen,  and  it  was  subtly 
comforting.  Jute  could  make  it  appear  as  if  she  had 
never  been  in  love  with  Peter,  as  if  she  had  not  been 
jilted.  He  talked  so  consistently  and  so  determinedly 
about  Peter  that  he  convinced  her  that  no  one  had  noticed 
that  she  had  been  in  love  with  Peter,  and  the  aching  sore 
of  the  feeling  that  every  one  must  know  that  she  had  been 
thrown  over  began  to  lose  its  sting.  If  Jute  so  obviously 
did  not  think  she  cared  about  Peter  (and  if  every  one  had 
noticed  it  he  must  have  done  so,  too)  no  one  else  did. 
How  could  he  speak  as  he  did  if  he  knew  ? 

And  so  the  pain  became  less  flaming,  less  searing;  it 
was  still  there,  because  she  had  been  in  love,  very  much 
in  love,  and  disillusion  is  always  heartbreaking;  but  the 
hurt  was  dull ;  she  could  .  again  look  at  people  without 
fearing  the  laughter  or  contempt  in  their  eyes. 

Elizabeth  and  Trewn  came  back,  Elizabeth  a  little  silent, 
a  small  flame  in  her  cheeks,  Trewn  looking  embarrassed. 
Jute  raised  his  eyebrows  at  Elizabeth.  She  pretended  not 
to  see  him. 

The  party  laboured  slightly,  with  Jute  making  furious 
conversation. 

Trewn  had  seized  his  opportunity  to  try  and  give  Eliza- 
beth a  friendly  warning  about  Luce,  he  had  stumbled  and 
blundered,  appearing  merely  a  teller  of  tales  and  a  listener 
to  cheap  scandal.  Elizabeth's  stony  eyes  had  silenced  him, 
and  he  felt  somehow  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  saying 
things  properly ;  he  had  not  conveyed  his  real  meaning,  or 
made  her  realise  that  she  must  be  protected,  that  she  was 
too  nice  to  be  taken  advantage  of — he  floundered  and 
gulped  and  Elizabeth  had  led  the  way  back  to  the  table. 
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Even  while  he  was  sitting  miserably  contemplating  the 
mess  he  had  made  of  things,  Peter  Torre  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  He  wanted  to  say  something,  tactfully 
to  warn  them,  but  he  couldn't  think  of  any  tactful  way. 
Peter  came  on,  unconsciously,  looking  for  his  table,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Petersens.  He  practically  ran  into  their 
table. 

Luce's  blush  was  painful  to  see.  It  crept  slowly  from 
her  neck  to  her  forehead.  Trewn  interpreted  it  as  a  mark 
of  deepest  guilt;  he  felt  excessively  uncomfortable. 

"Hallo!"  said  Jute.     "Back  to  the  gay  metropolis ?" 

"Having  a  wonderful  time,"  said  Elizabeth  sweetly. 

Luce  did  not  speak.  She  stared  at  him;  the  stinging 
sweet  sensation  that  his  presence  gave  her  hurt  intolerably ; 
it  plunged  her  under  deep  waters  again. 

"I'm  with  the  Petersens,"  Peter  said  inanely.  "I  must 
go  and  look  after  them.  I'll  come  back  later."  He  looked 
at  Luce. 

She  was  pale  again,  as  if  all  the  blood  had  ebbed  out 
of  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  like  stars  obscured  by  mist, 
dim  stars,  almost  dead. 

"How  is  everything  at  the  farm?"  he  said  in  a  voice 
that  tried  to  be  casual. 

"I  think  everything's  all  right,"  she  answered,  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  her  own  voice. 

He  went  on  to  the  Petersens  and  Luce  suddenly  knew 
that  somehow  it  was  a  good  thing,  that  somehow  it  made 
things  easier.  She  had  been  bound  to  meet  him  sooner 
or  later ;  now  the  meeting  was  over,  it  had  passed,  and  she 
had  not  made  an  idiot  of  herself.  Somehow  before  she 
had  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  meeting  him. 
She  had  agonisedly  thought  of  him  with  Mrs.  Petersen, 
of  him  on  the  veldt  with  her,  under  the  moon,  laughing 
with  her,  and  had  wished  f renziedly  that  he  was  dead,  that 
he  had  died  leaving  her  a  grief  that  she  need  not  be 
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ashamed  of ;  but  she  had  never  thought  it  possible  that 
she  could  meet  him  and  things  could  go  on  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

She  turned  to  Elizabeth  and  smiled,  and  her  eyes  began 
to  shine  again. 

"What  about  going  to  the  pictures?"  said  Elizabeth. 
"I  don't  think  this  dance  is  thrilling." 

Peter  had  been  swept  on  to  the  floor  by  Mrs.  Petersen. 
He  did  not  look  happy.  He  looked  foolish  and  em- 
barrassed. Elizabeth  regarded  him  with  cool,  amused 
eyes. 

"He's  not  so  pleased  with  his  evening  as  he  thought  he 
was  going  to  be,"  she  observed  to  Jute  as  she  began  to 
leave  the  dining-room.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  Luce  I 
wouldn't  have  gone.    I'm  a  cat." 

It  had  never  struck  Luce  that  Peter  was  flirting  with 
Mrs.  Petersen.  To  her,  married  women  were  outside 
flirtation:  all  that  she  had  thought  was  that  she  herself 
was  dull,  while  Mrs.  Petersen  and  her  friends  were  amus- 
ing. Dimly  she  connected  Nantje  with  his  defection,  for 
it  was  not  surprising  that  any  man  should  get  tired  of  such 
a  household.  She  was  still  humble  about  herself,  she  could 
not  dance,  she  did  not  know  any  one  or  anything,  she 
could  not  talk.  It  was  her  fault,  though  Nantje  and  her 
father  had  become  added  reasons,  that  he  had  got  tired. 
She  bore  him  no  resentment,  she  was  only  unhappy.  But 
something  about  Mrs.  Petersen,  something  subtle,  tri- 
umphant, gave  her  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  there 
was  something  personal  in  her  attitude ;  her  triumph  was 
directed  at  Luce — she  was  terribly  pleased  that  Peter  had 
left  Luce  and  come  to  her.  It  was  a  hot  and  shameful 
pleasure.  Luce  became  aware  why  Elizabeth  had  sug- 
gested going  to  the  pictures ;  it  was  solicitude  for  her,  it 
was  to  spare  her  seeing  Peter  in  love  with  some  one  else. 
It  stabbed  and  hurt,  that  realisation  that  he  had  just  fallen 
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in  love  with  some  one  else ;  and  Mrs.  Petersen,  with  her 
secret  smile,  made  her  suddenly  alive  to  endless  love  af- 
fairs, to  the  fact  that  love  was  not  just  between  man  and 
maid,  a  pleasant  happy  thing  that  ended  in  marriage  and 
a  home  and  children  for  ever  and  ever,  amen ;  it  was  a 
thief  that  crept  upon  you  unawares,  it  was  lawless,  it  was 
exciting,  and  reckless,  and  burning,  and  heartless.  Kisses 
were  not  just  incidental  to  it;  they  were  the  chief  thing. 
Kisses  were  the  chief  thing,  they  were  pleasurable  in  them- 
selves for  a  reason  quite  outside  marriage. 

Luce  wanted  to  go  back,  to  stay  at  their  table  and  watch 
Peter,  to  make  him  uncomfortable,  and  to  let  Mrs.  Peter- 
sen see  she  did  not  care,  but  she  could  not  say  so  to 
Elizabeth,  she  could  not  explain,  she  could  not  face  the 
surprise  on  Elizabeth's  face;  she  was  still  too  self-con- 
scious to  do  anything  that  might  need  explanation,  an  ex- 
planation that  she  was  not  prepared  to  give.  She  followed 
them  through  the  lounge,  oblivious  of  the  staring  eyes,  and 
in  the  warm  night  she  became  aware  that  Trewn  was  by 
her  side  and  her  heart  fluttered  a  little,  and  she  smiled  at 
him,  and  he  became  aware  that  she  was  slim  and  attractive 
and  that  there  were  promises  in  her  eyes. 

Neither  Jute  nor  Elizabeth  noticed  that  subtle  differ- 
ence, because  Luce  herself  was  unconscious  of  it.  But  she 
was  sufficiently  conscious  of  it  to  know  that  Trewn's  hand 
laid  over  hers  in  the  stuffy  darkness  of  the  cinema  was 
a  different  thing  to  Jute's  easy  holding  of  her  hand  when 
they  drove  home,  and  she  did  not  want  Elizabeth  and  Jute 
to  notice  anything.  She  was  hot  and  excited  and  a  little 
ashamed,  and  a  little  triumphant  that  Trewn,  who  had 
been  indifferent  earlier  in  the  evening,  should  now  be  try- 
ing to  catch  her  eye,  pleading  for  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  her  alone,  just  because  she  had  looked  at  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eyes,  as  she  had  never  looked  at  any  one  be- 
fore.    It  was  an  exciting  discovery.     Exciting  and  mys- 
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terious.  It  opened  up  endless  possibilities — perhaps  if 
she  met  Peter — he  might  realise  that  she  was  not  so  dull, 
so  uninteresting. 

Next  morning  she  woke  up  with  a  strange,  stabbing 
excitement.  Life  had  changed  during  the  night.  She  ap- 
peared at  breakfast  late.  Jute  was  reading  the  local  paper ; 
he  looked  up  apprehensively  as  she  entered.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  see  her  looking  a  wreck;  instead  she  smiled  at 
him  cheerfully. 

"Recovered  from  last  night's  dissipation?"  he  asked. 

"Quite." 

"Well,  I  must  to  my  excellent  farm.  The  cows  will  be 
feeling  lonely.  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  down  that  part 
of  the  world?  Tell  the  old  folks  that  you're  all  right? 
I'll  send  the  pup  straight  back  to  you  by  my  dog  boy." 

"You  might  just  tell  dad  that  I  shan't  be  back  for  a 
few  days,"  she  said.    "And  I'd  love  the  puppy." 

She  began  to  eat  breakfast.  She  did  not  inquire  where 
Elizabeth  was.  Jute  felt  slightly  annoyed.  After  all, 
Elizabeth  was  not  simply  an  hotel-keeper,  and  she  had 
bothered  rather  a  lot  about  this  girl.  He  looked  at  her 
again.  She  was  looking  very  pretty,  her  eyes  shining 
with  some  inward  satisfaction,  her  hair  short  and  curly 
round  her  pale,  slightly  tanned  face. 

"Luce,"  he  said  doubtfully,  "don't  you  think  you'd  bet- 
ter send  your  father  a  note?  You  know  you  went  off 
without  seeing  him.    He  may  be  worried." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I  don't  suppose  he's  worried.  I  wonder  if  he  got  any- 
body to  look  after  the  tobacco." 

Jute  stood  up,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  face  serious. 
He  went  over  to  her  and  stood  by  the  table. 

"Luce — don't  let  things  rip.  I  mean,  just  because 
you've  been  disappointed  in  one  man,  don't  think  that 
it's  an  excuse  for  playing  merry  hell.     I  don't  want  to  be 
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interfering,  but  if  Peter  was  worth  breaking  your  heart 
over,  or  letting  your  father  go  to  blazes  over,  don't  let  him 
make  you  do  silly  things  and  spoil  your  life." 

She  interrupted  by  laughing.  "I  wasn't  really  in  love," 
she  said.  "I  didn't  love  Peter.  Why  should  you  think 
I  did?" 

Her  eyes  were  very  bright.  She  looked  at  him  as  she 
had  looked  at  Trewn,  but  Jute  turned  away,  vaguely  un- 
comfortable and  hurt.  He  did  not  like  her  like  that — he 
preferred  her  as  she  had  been.  He  had  noticed  Trewn 
last  night,  and  he  had  heard  Elizabeth's  caustic  comments 
on  him.  He  could  not  quite  reconcile  his  protests  to  Eliza- 
beth and  his  obvious  tentative  flirtation  with  Luce. . 

"Weren't  you?"  he  said  quietly.    "I'm  sorry,  Luce." 

She  was  angry,  puzzled  and  perplexed.  He  should 
have  responded  as  Trewn  had  responded  when  she  looked 
at  him.    She  thought  him  dull  and  stupid. 

Elizabeth  came  in  with  the  infant  son,  who  looked 
white  in  the  hot  weather. 

"Hallo,  Luce!"  she  said.  "I've  had  an  agitated  letter 
from  Tanby.  He  seems  upset  about  things  on  the  farm. 
He  thinks  you  ought  to  go  back.  Your  father  seems  ill 
and  your  stepmother " 

Luce  looked  blankly  at  her  with  such  obvious  disap- 
pointment that  Elizabeth  weakened. 

"What  do  you  think,  Jute?"  she  said. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Hasn't  he  got  a  manager?"  said  Luce. 

"Yes — but  the  manager  doesn't  seem  much  good." 

Trewn's  car  appeared  up  the  drive.  Elizabeth  saw  Luce 
look  at  it,  caught  the  look  in  her  eyes,  and  remembered 
his  remarks  at  the  dance.     She  hardened  her  heart. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  go,"  she  said.  "I'm  awfully 
sorry,  Luce,  but,  honestly,  I  do  think  you  ought  to  go." 

There  was   a  moment's  silence.     Then  Luce  turned 
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away.  She  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  she  thought  that 
Elizabeth  was  jealous. 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  go  down  with  Jute,"  she  said. 

"I  think  so,"  said  Elizabeth  distressfully. 

Trewn  got  out  of  his  car  and  came  towards  them. 

"I  was  going  to  suggest  a  picnic  to  the  river,"  he  said. 

"I  have  to  go  back,"  said  Luce  abruptly. 

"Oh,  I  say !"    He  sounded  really  disappointed. 

"She  really  must,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"Perhaps  we  could  picnic  with  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  on  our  way  out,"  suggested  Jute. 

"Oh,  do,"  said  Trewn.  "Mona  Garshon  and  one  or 
two  others  are  coming."  He  looked  at  Elizabeth.  This 
was  a  sop  to  her  for  his  ill-advised  remarks  at  Meikle's. 

She  smiled  faintly. 

"That  will  be  nice,"  she  said.  "What  do  you  think, 
Luce?" 

"Oh,  yes !"  said  Luce  urgently. 

"All  right,"  said  Elizabeth,  "and  now  let's  retire  under 
the  fig  tree.  It's  too  hot  to  worry  and  we  seem  to  be  doing 
so.    Luce,  I  wish  you  could  stay." 

But  Luce  was  away,  walking  down  to  the  fig  tree  with 
Trewn.  Elizabeth  looked  at  Jute  who  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"Better  let  her  have  her  head,"  he  said. 

"But  after  what  he  said  last  night?"  She  looked  wor- 
ried. 

"Listen,"  said  Jute  firmly.  "You've  got  enough  to 
bother  about  in  this  life  without  adding  obstinate  young 
women  to  the  list.  You  can't  do  anything,  my  dear ;  it's 
no  good  interfering." 

"Jute,  when  I  was  only  a  kid,  if  some  one  had  stopped 
me  making  a  fool  of  myself  I  should  have  loved  them  all 
my  life." 

"That  may  be ;  but  would  you  ever  have  allowed  them 
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to  stop  you  ?  I  don't  think  you  would  have.  You'd  have 
told  them  to  go  to  blazes,  especially  if  'they'  had  been  a 
woman ;  and  you  would  always  have  attributed  some  com- 
pletely false  motive  to  them.  You'd  have  thought  of  all 
sorts  o'f  things.  If  they  had  been  old,  you'd  have  thought 
them  narrow-minded  old  idiots;  if  they  had  been  young, 
you'd  have  thought  they  wanted  the  man  themselves." 

"Oh,  great  psychologist,  why  didn't  you  see  the  way 
things  were  going  with  Peter,  then?" 

"I  did,  my  dear,  and  I'm  fond  of  Luce,  but  she  isn't  in- 
terested in  me." 

"If  I  was  a  man  I  should  make  her  be,"  said  Eliza- 
beth. 

"I  don't  know  that  you  would — she  must  find  her  own 
feet." 

"Oh,  but  I  want  to  stop  her;  she  is  so  terribly  young." 

"If  youth  but  knew !  Oh,  Elizabeth,  that  is  an  old  cry. 
They  never  will  know ;  they  never  can."  He  stopped  and 
looked  into  the  purple  haze  that  lay  across  the  red  land 
in  the  distance.  "If  I  see  anything  really  serious  I'll  do 
something  drastic.    Promise  you,  Elizabeth." 

They  went  on  to  where  Luce  and  Trewn  sat  under  the 
fig  tree. 

Elizabeth  sat  silent.  She  was  wondering  why  she  so 
seldom  got  on  well  with  women,  even  the  women  that  she 
would  like  to  get  on  with,  and  she  realised  that  it  was  be- 
cause she  never  really  liked  them,  she  never  felt  spon- 
taneously friendly.  Even  with  Luce  it  was  a  feeling  that 
sprang  from  outside,  an  urge  of  pity,  of  remembrance  of 
her  own  youth.  She  would,  she  knew,  take  endless  trou- 
ble over  Luce,  she  would  give  up  quite  a  lot  to  help  her, 
but  it  was  not  worth  much,  because  it  was  not  prompted 
by  love.  She  could  not  say  why  she  would  do  it,  she  could 
not  understand — she  could  not  get  at  Luce  because  really 
she  did  not  have  anything  in  common  with  any  woman. 
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Her  judgment  said :  "There  is  a  nice  woman,  a  woman  to 
make  friends  with,"  but  her  heart  never  responded. 
Somehow  she  could  not  move  to  them. 

She  had  had  one  woman  friend  in  her  life ;  it  had  been  a 
sudden  friendship  that  had  sprung  up  at  first  sight  and  it 
lasted;  but  in  reality  she  did  not  like  women;  and  they 
could  always  tell.  She  walked  through  life  without  their 
help,  she  was  independent  of  them,  and  there  is  nothing 
women  resent  more.  She  could  not  talk  to  them,  she  was 
bored  with  them  and  she  knew,  wistfully,  that  something 
she  lacked,  that  strangeness  to  her  own  sex,  made  life  ten 
times  more  complicated.  She  could  see  how  much  she  lost 
in  that  inability  to  make  friends  with  them,  she  could  see 
it  from  outside,  and  she  could  not  achieve  that  friendliness, 
that  deep  welling  up  of  spirit,  of  sex  loyalty,  that  uncon- 
sciously binds  women  together. 

The  others  were  talking  while  she  realised  that  it  would 
be  Jute  who  could  help  Luce,  but  not  she;  and  she  won- 
dered whether  there  was  that  in  Luce  akin  to  herself 
which  made  men  her  best  friends  and  worst  enemies. 
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TT  was  quite  true  that  things  were  going  badly  on  the 
-■■  farm.  Bronson  had  found  it  difficult,  so  late  in  the 
season,  to  find  a  good  man  to  look  after  tobacco.  Barens, 
to  whom  he  had  turned,  had  shaken  his  head ;  he  knew  of 
no  one.  He  was  distressed  beyond  measure  about  Peter, 
and  Bronson's  description  of  his  behaviour  infuriated  him. 
Bronson  said  nothing  about  Luce,  knowing  well  enough 
how  things  had  been,  and  he  knew  that  Luce  was  not 
happy,  nor  had  she  been  the  one  to  tire ;  but  he  chose  to 
ignore  it.  He  told  Barens  that  Peter  had  made  himself 
a  positive  nuisance  to  Luce;  he  hinted  that  Peter  was  a 
seducer,  a  betrayer  of  happy  homes,  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  the  last  of  him ;  that  anything  might  have  happened  to 
Luce.  It  upset  Barens,  who  interrogated  Drina,  who  in 
turn  admitted  uneasily  that  Luce  and  Peter  had  been  out 
for  a  long  time  alone  on  the  veldt  at  night,  and  that  she 
had  been  worried  about  Luce.    Mrs.  Barens  heard. 

Rumour  grew  bloated  and  obscene.  Mona  and  her 
friends  giggled  and  raised  their  eyebrows.  The  men  de- 
cided that  Luce  was  obviously  fair  game,  and  after  the 
picnic  when  Luce  had  driven  off  with  Trewn,  leaving  Jute 
in  the  lurch  with  a  car  he  had  hired  in  Salisbury,  every- 
body felt  that  their  surmises  were  thoroughly  justified. 

Her  behaviour  with  Trewn  had  erased  any  lingering 
idea  that  she  was  a  maligned  young  woman ;  it  had  seemed 
quite  certainly  that  of  an  accomplished  flirt;  evidently  she 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  herself.  The  field  was  more  or 
less  left  open  to  Trewn,  for  Mona  was  a  formidable  young 
woman  with  a  great  pull  in  Salisbury  society,  and  it  was 
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not  worth  incurring  her  displeasure  for  the  doubtful  hon- 
our of  cutting  Trewn  out. 

As  for  Luce,  she  was  excited  and  pleased.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  she  was  not  so  undesirable.  Jute  was  negligible, 
she  had  seen  too  much  of  him,  he  had  seen  too  much  of 
Peter;  when  Trewn  had  offered  to  drive  her  down,  she 
accepted  because  it  pleased  that  newly  acquired  sense  of 
conquest  that  two  men  should  be  available  to  drive  her 
home.  She  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  break  the  news 
to  Jute,  and  simply  went  off  as  if  she  were  only  going  for 
a  short  drive,  leaving  him  to  find  out. 

Jute  laughed  at  Elizabeth's  sober  eyes. 

"Do  not  take  things  so  seriously,"  he  said.  "After  all, 
if  she  prefers  to  drive  with  Trewn,  let  her.  It  doesn't 
hurt  us." 

"I  think  it's  disgustingly  rude  of  her,"  said  Elizabeth, 
"and  beastly  to  you,  Jute.    I  do  think  it's  abominable." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Jute.  "Elizabeth,  I'll  drive  you 
home  instead ;  and  then  we  shall  meet  the  boy  who's  lead- 
ing my  horse  leisurely  homewards  and  send  him  back  to 
Salisbury.  Out  of  evil  cometh  good ;  it  will  save  me  quite 
a  lot  of  money." 

The  sun  had  sunk  before  Luce  and  Trewn  had  gone, 
the  remnants  of  the  picnic  were  lounging  round  a  camp- 
fire.  From  Mona's  corner  came  stifled  giggles,  a  certain 
amount  of  horseplay.  Mona  found  it  amusing  to  be 
pulled  about  by  rather  rough  young  men ;  her  set  amused 
themselves  greatly  at  week-end  parties,  chaperoned  by 
some  adequate  married  woman,  by  making  apple-pie  beds, 
sousing  each  other  with  water  and  chasing  each  other, 
soppingly  clad  in  nightgowns  and  pyjamas,  down  pas- 
sages. They  hunted  cheap  sensation  and  yet  were  in- 
tensely prudish  in  their  attitude  to  life. 

Elizabeth  and  Jute  sat  silently  outside  the  circle.  They 
were  not  of  Mona's  set,  and  now  that  Trewn,  the  host,  had 
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deserted  them,  there  was  nothing  to  keep  the  party  to- 
gether. Jute  could  see  her  face  dreaming  in  the  firelight. 
She  said  nothing  and  smoked  chain  fashion.  By  and  by 
he  caught  her  hand  and  her  fingers  locked  in  his.  The 
moon  rose  in  a  pale  ball  of  mist  and  hung  glamorously 
low  in  the  sky.  The  whispering,  laughing  party  by  the 
fire  broke  up,  disintegrated  in  couples  that  went  absorbedly 
to  the  cars  that  waited  on  the  road.  They  did  not  look  at 
Elizabeth  and  Jute,  whose  thin  dark  face  had  become  set 
and  eager. 

Elizabeth  started  as  the  first  car  hummed  away.  She 
shivered  a  little  and  pulled  at  her  hand. 

"Oh,  Jute  darling,  what  folly !"  she  whispered.  "Let's 
stop  at  once  before  midsummer  madness  gets  into  our 
brains." 

"I  like  being  mad,"  he  whispered  lazily. 

"We  must  go,  we  must  go,"  she  said  urgently.  "Jute, 
don't  be  foolish.  I'm  much  too  capable  of  being  mad  my- 
self to  let  you  go  on  dallying  with  the  moon.  Let's  go 
back  to  Avondale  and  convention,  to  Salisbury  and  its 
electric  lights." 

"Do  we  hurt  anybody  by  holding  hands?"  said  Jute. 

"No,  nor  do  we  hurt  any  one  by  kissing  or  anything  else 
so  long  as  we  realise  that  we  don't  mean  anything  and 
that  we're  not  taking  ourselves  seriously — but  you  never 
know  how  long  you  can  keep  your  sense  of  humour — I 
couldn't  bear  to  lose  mine." 

The  moon  hung  in  the  sky  like  a  great  ball  of  honey 
that  was  suspended  by  an  invisible  string. 

Jute  kissed  her. 

"Madness  on  madness,  Jute.  Now  we  will  go  back 
to  the  car  and  drink  ourselves  into  sanity." 

She  stood  up  firmly  and  steadied  herself  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

"You  know,"  she  said  contemplatively,  "it's  not  that  I 
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think  it's  wrong.  I  don't.  I  think  it's  ten  times  more 
immoral  to  live  with  a  man  you  loathe  because  you  are 
married  to  him  than  to  live  with  a  man  you  love,  or  are 
even  only  fond  of — but  somehow  it's  no  good.  I  daren't 
run  risks.  I  daren't  risk  falling  in  love.  How  could  I  ? 
Supposing  Lee  divorced  me,  which  in  itself  wouldn't 
matter  two  hoots,  he  would  take  the  Infant  and  that  would 
be  criminal — so  I  lack  the  courage  of  my  convictions  be- 
cause I  feel  my  responsibilities." 

She  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  the  car,  whose 
Indian  driver  was  sitting  discreetly  with  his  lights  off. 

"That's  another  thing  that's  loathsome,"  said  Elizabeth, 
"the  odious  complacence  of  native  chauffeurs  in  these  love 
affairs,  learnt  by  driving  out  to  the  kopje  at  night  and 
waiting  while  their  fares  make  love  in  the  darkness — 
pugh,  pugh,  pugh!" 

"'Ear,  'ear!"  said  Jute. 

"I  mean  it,"  said  Elizabeth,  half  laughing. 

Lee  was  wandering  disconsolately  about  when  they 
arrived.  He  looked  surprised  to  see  Jute,  and  they  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  tell  him  about  Luce  and  Trewn.  He 
hung  about  while  they  had  some  dinner,  telling  them 
what  Bollet  had  said  to  him,  and  how  amusing  his  typist 
was.  He  then  started  a  long  story  about  a  girl  in  the 
British  South  African  Company's  offices,  how  disgust- 
ingly snobbish  people  were  to  her,  and  how  much  nicer 
she  was  than  the  people  who  refused  to  know  her.  He 
waxed  eloquent  on  the  subject. 

"If  I  remember  rightly,"  said  Elizabeth  wearily,  "she 
has  been  rather  in  the  limelight  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
specially  the  night  of  the  comic  fete  when  she  was  annoyed 
with  Mona  Garshon." 

"Well,  she  had  every  right  to  be  annoyed  after  the 
way  people " 

"Oh,  Lee,  we  quite  agree — but  still,  she  was  not  wise, 
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and  in  any  case  I  don't  think  she's  awfully  nice.  She  sits 
about  Meikle's  lounge  in  the  wee  small  hours  with  odd 
men.  She  can't  expect  to  do  that  and  get  away  with  it  in 
Salisbury.  But,  really,  Lee,  I  don't  particularly  care 
either  way." 

"No,  and  that's  what  I  object  to.  If  you  were  decent 
to  the  girl  and  gave  her  somewhere  to  come  instead  of 
having  to  sit  about  Meikle's,  it  would  be  different.  She 
can't  sit  in  a  bed-sitting-room  with  them ;  I  suppose  that 
even  you  agree  that  would  be  worse." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Lee,  ask  her  here  if  you  like.  I  think 
she's  tiresome  myself,  but  have  her  by  all  means." 

"At  any  rate,  she's  no  worse  than  that  Luce  Bron- 
son  that  you're  so  fond  of.  I've  heard  some  things  about 
her  to-day " 

"Oh,  do  be  quiet."  Elizabeth  stood  up  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down.  "Jute,  we  shall  have  to  make  you  up 
a  bed.    Come  and  see  whether  I  can  find  some  sheets." 

It  was  when  she  lay  in  bed,  with  the  Infant  Son  sleep- 
ing by  her  side,  that  she  thought  about  Jute.  She  liked 
Jute,  he  showed  more  perception  than  she  had  credited 
him  with.  She  thought  about  his  huts  on  their  golden 
sands  and  the  quiet  pools  below,  and  she  thought  of 
Jute  with  his  amiable  smile  and  easy  laugh,  and  shook 
her  head  in  the  darkness.  "I  could  fall  in  love  with  Jute," 
she  thought,  "badly  in  love." 

Then  she  thought  about  Luce  driving  through  the 
moonlit  night  with  Trewn.  Trewn  she  distrusted.  He  was 
like  Lee,  nice  enough  when  things  went  well.  His  mouth 
was  weak,  like  Lee's — still,  Luce  would  not  listen  to  her 
and  Jute  could  do  more.  She  pulled  herself  up  with  a 
jerk.     She  did  not  want  Jute  to  do  more. 

Through  the  small  windows  the  moon  filtered  into  the 
room,  touched  the  end  of  the  bed,  lay  like  cool,  silver 
water  on  the  rough  floor.     A  little  wind  sighed  round 
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the  house.  She  thought  of  Jute  sleeping  in  the  spare 
room,  and  Lee  in  the  little  room  off  hers.  It  was  very 
silent;  she  wondered  if  Jute  were  awake.  After  a  few 
minutes,  while  the  moon's  radiance  grew  more  intense,  she 
slipped  quietly  out  of  bed,  and  holding  her  dressing- 
gown  over  her  shoulders  with  one  hand  went  out  of  the 
room  and  on  to  the  moon-dazzled  veranda,  and  along  it, 
through  the  night-shrouded  passage  to  Jute. 

No  one  else  in  the  whole  house  awoke.  She  was  happy 
and  sick  with  fear  and  utterly  reckless,  clutching  for 
one  brief  moment  at  the  phantom  of  love. 

Out  on  the  veldt,  near  Bronson's  farm,  Luce  and  Trewn 
drove  silently  on.  They  had  stopped  at  the  Peter  sens', 
Luce  bright-eyed  and  defiant.  She  had  seen  Peter,  had 
seen  a  new  light  quicken  in  his  eyes,  had  seen  Mrs.  Peter- 
sen wake  to  battle  before  they  had  driven  on,  and  she 
had  felt  an  unworthy  triumph  that  this  time  it  was  she 
who  drove  away.  They  passed  the  Smiths'  untidy  home- 
stead, and  ploughed  on  through  the  damp  vleis.  Trewn 
had  not  much  to  say ;  he  could  not  make  her  out.  At  the 
picnic  she  had  been  quite  different;  under  the  moon  that 
shone  whitely  on  her  pointed  face,  she  seemed  aloof,  re- 
mote. He  drove  on  steadily,  a  little  abashed,  beginning  to 
doubt  rumour. 

Luce  was  silent,  tired,  a  little  disappointed.  It  seemed 
as  if  Trewn  had  forgotten  her,  crouched  over  the  wheel 
staring  at  the  road.  He  was  absorbed,  apart.  She 
thought  about  Jute,  was  glad  he  would  be  riding  over 
to  see  her,  and  about  Tanby.  She  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  about  Tanby.    Most  people  seemed  to  like  him. 

"Are  we  nearly  there  ?"  asked  Trewn,  his  voice  scatter- 
ing her  thoughts. 

"Oh,  very  nearly;  just  beyond  that  belt  of  bush  you 
come  to  the  little  river,  and  then  you're  on  our  own  road." 
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The  thought  of  the  road  was  saddening.  It  reminded 
her  of  Peter  and  of  the  emptiness  that  would  be  about 
the  homestead.  Trewn  was  wondering  how  he  would 
get  back,  and  beginning  to  regret  the  high  spirit  of  con- 
quest that  had  made  him  offer  to  drive  her  out. 

"Do  they  know  you're  coming  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know — but  it  will  be  all  right." 

The  little  river  glimmered  in  the  moonlight;  it  had 
become  a  ribbon  of  silver  threading  through  the  pale 
grass.  The  drift  was  still  tidy  and  compact,  sloping 
gently  down  to  the  bed  of  stones  that  Peter  had  made. 
It  almost  made  her  cry.  They  splashed  through  it  and 
up  to  the  road  that  led  to  the  house. 

"Jolly  place,"  said  Trewn,  "different  to  the  majority 
of  places  out  here.  Why  people  can't  keep  up  their 
roads  I  can't  think." 

They  turned  the  corner  and  saw  the  house  lying  white 
under  the  moon.  There  was  a  lamp  in  Bronson's  hut,  but 
none  in  the  house  itself. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  about  my  sister?"  she  said  sud- 
denly, not  knowing  why  she  said  it. 

He  turned  away,  slightly  embarrassed. 

"That's  her  grave."     She  pointed  to  the  sentinel  trees. 

The  door  of  Bronson's  hut  opened,  and  he  came  out 
and  looked  suspiciously  at  the  car,  then  he  came  hurry- 
ing towards  them. 

"Why,  Luce,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  .  .  .  we — er — we 
didn't  expect  you." 

He  kissed  her  affectionately,  almost  anxiously;  then 
he  turned  to  Trewn.     Luce  introduced  them. 

"Very  nice  of  you  to  drive  her  out,  very  nice  indeed. 
You  must  come  in  and  have  a  drink.     Have  you  dined  ?" 

Trewn  murmured  something  about  getting  back,  but 
Bronson  broke  in  with  overwhelming  hospitality.  He 
must  stay  the  night,  he  mustn't  think  of  driving  back. 
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They  were  drawn  into  the  house  without  knowing  it, 
and  he  nervously  lit  the  lamps. 

"I'll  call  the  houseboy,"  he  said. 

They  heard  him  calling  from  the  back.  Trewn  looked 
at  Luce. 

"Won't  I  be  an  awful  nuisance  ?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no,  do  stay,"  she  answered. 

Bronson  came  bustling  back.  "The  boy's  getting  some 
scoff,"  he  said  amiably,  "you  must  be  hungry  after  that 
drive.  By  the  way,  Luce,  I've  had  a  telephone  installed  ; 
Tanby's  idea.  He  urged  it  very  strongly,  and  I  think  he's 
right.  You  are  not  so  out  of  touch  when  you've  got  a 
telephone." 

The  telephone  was  a  single-line  wire,  so  that  by  merely 
taking  off  the  receiver  you  could  hear  your  neighbour's 
conversation.  Each  farm  had  a  different  ring  code,  and 
you  could  tell  who  was  speaking  to  whom.  It  had  its 
amusing  side,  and  an  equally  annoying  one.  But  Luce 
was  pleased  to  see  it ;  it  made  a  link  with  Salisbury.  She 
was  not  entirely  cut  off. 

"How  are  things  going?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  very  well,  I  think;  very  well!  The  new  man 
seems  to  know  his  job,  though  he  is  not  the  man  I  should 
have  preferred.  Er — -your  stepmother  is  not  at  all  well, 
Luce;  not  at  all  well,  and — er — neither  am  I,  for  that 
matter.     This  climate  tells  on  you  in  the  long  run." 

"Hadn't  you  better  see  a  doctor?"  asked  Luce. 
She  was  not  really  interested;  in  fact,   she  did  not 
believe  they  were  really  ill,  but  it  was  necessary  to  say 
something. 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  you  people  were 
the  doctor,"  Bronson  laughed  nervously.  "I  think  that 
Tanby  said  he  would  ask  him  to  come  along.  .  .  .  All 
nonsense,  I  think ;  but  still  Tanby  was  very  insistent." 
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"I  don't  see  what  it  is  to  do  with  him."  Luce  was 
rather  tired  of  Tanby. 

They  had  some  supper,  and  Bronson  took  Trewn  along 
to  his  hut,  talking  incessantly  about  the  tobacco  and  the 
new  man.  She  watched  them  go  along  the  narrow  path 
to  the  huts,  past  Peter's  hut  where,  presumably,  the  new 
man  was  now  sleeping,  and  on  to  the  guest  hut. 

The  moon  was  brilliant  now,  the  ground  was  etched 
with  black  inky  shadows,  and  the  tobacco  lands  lay  like  a 
sea  of  silver  in  front  of  the  garden.  It  was  quite  silent, 
very  beautiful.  Luce  leaned  against  the  veranda  pole  and 
wondered  why  she  felt  so  content.  After  all  she  was 
quite  pleased  to  be  back.  The  tobacco  lands  were  partly 
hers;  she  had  been  there  at  their  conception,  she  had 
seen  them  grow.  It  was  the  place  she  had  always  known, 
and  she  was  no  longer  tied  to  it.  She  knew  other  people, 
she  could  go  away,  and  it  was  an  attractive  place  now 
other  people  liked  it.  The  emptiness  that  she  had  dreaded 
was  not  so  intense.  After  all  life  held  quite  a  lot.  Peter 
had  not  left  the  gap  that  he  might  have  done.  She  found 
herself  thinking  of  Jute  and  Elizabeth,  and  even  Trewn, 
and  wondering  when  Mrs.  Twisdell  would  return. 

Then  the  silent  house  was  violently  disturbed  by  a  deep 
groaning;  the  quiet  peace  was  dislocated.  The  groans 
seemed  like  frightening  blows  of  sound  that  beat  about 
her  ears.  Then  there  was  a  horrible  sound  of  retching. 
Luce  clapped  her  hands  over  her  ears  and  fled  into  her 
own  room. 


Chapter  XIV 

FREEMAN,  the  new  manager,  was  a  short,  dark  man 
with  a  blue  chin.  He  was  not  conversational,  and 
had  an  unpleasant  manner.  Bronson  was  very  different  in 
his  manner  to  Freeman  from  what  he  had  been  to  Peter. 
With  Freeman  he  was  rather  dictatorial  and  superior. 
Trewn  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Salisbury.  He  was 
nervous  and  fussy  about  his  car,  and  kept  on  talking 
about  getting  stuck  in  rivers  and  vleis.  Luce  found  him 
rather  silly.  She  was  not  used  to  people  who  minded 
about  rivers  getting  up.  In  a  way  she  was  sorry  she  had 
not  come  back  with  Jute;  once  or  twice  last  night  she 
had  been  rather  nervous  when  Trewn  got  agitated  cross- 
ing drifts.  At  least  Jute  never  made  you  feel  nervous; 
you  were  always  quite  certain  that  he  could  deal  with 
anything  that  turned  up.  The  big  puppy  sprawling  round 
her  feet  reminded  her  of  him,  and  she  felt  rather  mean. 

"We're  never  held  up  more  than  a  few  days,"  she  said 
to  Trewn,  "and  there  are  lots  of  farms  around.  You'd 
never  be  landed  without  anywhere  to  go,  but  you'll  get 
back  quite  easily  this  morning.  There  hasn't  been  any 
rain  for  two  days." 

"It's  a  new  car,  you  see,"  he  explained. 

He  went  off  soon  after  breakfast,  and  she  began  to 
inspect  the  farm.  The  garden  was  looking  nice  after  the 
rain.  The  patch  of  lawn  needed  cutting,  but  it  was  green 
and  pleasant.  Freeman  came  round  the  corner  by  the 
stables  and  stared  at  her.  Something  in  his  stare  made 
her  uncomfortable.  She  did  not  know  how  to  treat  him  ; 
she  was  not  used  to  having  people  on  the  farm  whose 
position  was  undefined.  Her  father's  attitude  made  her 
uncertain,   and  she    had  been   infected  with  a   certain 
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amount  of  snobbishness  in  Salisbury.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do,  she  strolled  away  and  went  in  to  use  the  telephone. 
She  thought  she  would  ask  Tanby  if  he  would  send  her 
horse  back. 

Bronson  came  out  of  the  bedroom  as  she  went  into  the 
sitting-room. 

"Your  stepmother's  very  ill,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  if 
Tanby  has  sent  for  the  doctor?" 

"Shall   I   'phone    up   Doctor   Morgan?"   asked   Luce. 

"No,  no,  don't  bother.  Tanby  seemed  to  think  that 
Doctor  Fennell  was  somewhere  round  this  part,  out  on 
some  shooting-party,  and  he  said  he'd  ask  him  to  come 
round." 

"Still,  it  would  be  better  to  get  Doctor  Morgan,  don't 
you  think,  if  she's  so  bad?" 

Bronson  shook  his  head  peevishly. 

"I  don't  want  two  of  them  round  here.  If  we  get 
Morgan,  Fennell  is  certain  to  turn  up." 

He  went  out  towards  the  kitchen. 

Luce  rang  twice  for  the  police  camp.  Barker  answered. 
Tanby  was  away.  No,  he  hadn't  heard  that  Doctor  Fen- 
nell was  in  the  district.  He  expected  Tanby  back  to-night. 
There  was  nothing  to  do ;  she  was  lost  without  the  horse 
or  she  might  have  ridden  over  to  the  Smiths.  She  was 
filled  with  a  warm  friendliness  towards  the  Smiths.  She 
liked  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  always  so  admiring  and  so 
affectionate.  She  even  liked  their  dark,  littered  sitting- 
room,  with  its  multitudinous  broken  toys  and  stale  crumbs. 
She  was  quite  incurious  about  Nantje  and  her  illness.  It 
never  entered  her  head  that  Nantje  was  capable  of  being 
so  seriously  ill  as  to  die.  Still,  it  was  desperately  boring. 
She  had  got  used  to  talking  to  people.  She  wished  that 
Jute  would  ride  over,  or  even  Tanby.  She  wanted  her 
horse  anyway. 

She  found  a  copy  of  the  Rhode sian  Herald  and  began 
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to  read  it,  curled  up  in  a  chair  on  the  veranda.  It  was 
quite  amusing  to  read  now  that  she  knew  some  of  the 
people  who  were  mentioned  in  it,  and  she  chuckled  over 
the  Lulapi  news  contributed  by  Crosby.  It  was  just 
like  him — greasy. 

The  tobacco  reports  were  interesting.  She  tried  to 
understand  the  prices,  and  looked  with  a  less  vague  eye 
on  the  crop  stretched  away  in  front  of  the  garden.  She 
still  had  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  power  of  money, 
but  she  connected  it  with  care  and  comfort  and  having 
a  good  time,  and  also  with  a  sense  of  security. 

It  wouldn't  be  long  now  before  they  started  curing. 
Then  there  was  the  new  houseboy;  he  looked  familiar; 
she  had  not  noticed  him  much  before.  She  racked  her 
brains  to  try  and  remember  where  she  had  seen  him.  Per- 
haps at  the  Petersens.  The  Petersens  had  had  a  big,  rather 
insolent-looking  boy.  It  was  very  hot,  going  to  rain 
again  soon.  The  thunderclouds  were  banking  up  in  great 
sullen,  bilious  masses  the  colour  of  sulphur.  She  went 
out  and  picked  some  roses  and  began  to  put  them  into 
vases,  and  then  she  straightened  the  living-room.  Every- 
thing looked  different,  somehow  neglected.  The  houseboy 
came  in  and  began  to  lay  the  table.  He  avoided  looking 
at  her,  and  kept  his  head  turned  away. 

"I  do  wish  Jute  would  come,"  she  thought.  Jute 
was  absolutely  certain ;  he'd  never  fail.  She  was  inclined 
to  take  him  too  much  for  granted;  he  had  always  been 
there,  he  always  would  be.  Inconsistently  she  valued  him 
less  on  that  account  than  people  like  Trewn,  of  whom  she 
was  not  quite  sure.  A  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell,  and 
soon  Bronson  came  in  to  lunch.  Freeman  slouched  in 
later,  and  sat  down  with  a  muttered  apology  for  being 
late.  He  ate  in  silence  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  mono- 
logue from  Bronson. 

Luce's  sense  of  grievance  about  Elizabeth  got  larger; 
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it  was  all  Elizabeth's  fault  that  she  was  landed  down  here. 
There  was  nothing  much  the  matter  with  her  father, 
and  nobody  could  seriously  expect  her  to  bother  about 
Nantje.  Probably  Elizabeth  wanted  her  out  of  the  way 
for  some  reason  of  her  own;  probably  she  was  jealous 
about  Trewn.  She  completely  ignored  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  no  need  for  Elizabeth  to  have  had  her  up  at 
Avondale,  and  the  grievance  became  more  intense  because 
she  was  really  in  Elizabeth's  debt.  She  began  positively  to 
dislike  her. 

It  became  an  added  irritation  that  Jute  never  turned 
up  after  lunch.  Lounging  on  the  veranda  with  nothing 
to  do  all  the  hot,  sticky  afternoon,  she  became  quite 
venomous  about  it,  until  she  feel  asleep.  She  woke 
up  with  a  start  to  see  Nantje  standing  in  the  double 
doorway  of  the  bedroom  that  opened  on  to  the  veranda. 
She  was  leaning  against  the  door-jambs,  staring  at  her 
with  a  twisted  smile  on  her  face.  She  looked  ghastly, 
yellow  and  wrinkled,  and  her  eyes  were  a  blazing  blue  set 
in  yellow  whites.  Her  hair  hung  in  tangled  knots  over 
her  shoulders,  like  discoloured  tow,  like  dirty  string. 
Horrible.  But  about  the  woman  there  was  something 
unbearably  pathetic,  the  twisted  smile  was  pathetic.  She 
seemed  to  be  making  a  bid  for  friendliness,  for  Luce's 
forbearance;  and  she  said  nothing.  It  was  as  if  illness 
had  gripped  her,  choked  her  to  silence,  stripped  her  of 
everything  and  left  her  clutching  the  door- jamb,  staring 
at  Luce  with  mute,  unwilling  entreaty.  For  the  entreaty 
was  forced  out  of  her,  instinct  in  every  line  of  her,  and 
yet  obviously  unwilling,  as  if  the  last  rags  of  her  grim 
pride  were  being  relentlessly  stripped  from  her,  while  she 
was  too  ill,  too  beaten,  to  keep  them.  Something  more 
than  illness,  however  revolting  a  sickness  it  was,  had 
beaten  her  down.  She  was  afraid  of  something,  hurt 
by  something  that  was  not  physical. 
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Luce  only  saw  her  as  a  bedraggled,  ghastly  woman. 
She  gave  a  choking,  horrified  cry.  Then  she  got  out  of 
the  chair  and  rushed  into  the  sitting-room  to  the  telephone. 
She  heard  the  Boer  woman's  heavy,  faltering  footsteps  go 
slowly  across  the  bedroom,  while  she  rang  frantically  for 
the  camp.    Before  she  got  through  Bronson  came  in. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  said  sharply. 

"She's  terribly  ill,"  said  Luce  breathlessly;  "hor- 
ribly ill.  She  just  came  out.  She  must  have  a  doctor  at 
once." 

"You  are  very  solicitous  all  of  a  sudden,"  he  said 
unpleasantly.  "Well,  why  'phone  the  estimable  Tanby? 
Can't  you  get  Doctor  Morgan  from  Salisbury,  since  Fen- 
nell  doesn't  seem  to  be  coming?" 

"I  thought — I  mean,  you  said  that  Tanby  was  see- 
ing • 

"Yes,  but  he's  evidently  let  us  down,"  he  interrupted 
angrily.     "You'd  better  get  Morgan." 

He  was  quite  pale  with  annoyance,  she  looked  at  him 
in  amazement. 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  don't  start  staring  at  me  again. 
I  thought  you'd  given  up  that  habit — as  if  I  hadn't  got 
enough  to  worry  me.  Go  on,  why  don't  you  get 
through  to  Salisbury  instead  of  standing  there  wasting 
time?" 

She  was  rather  frightened,  but  she  got  through  to 
Salisbury.  Bronson  had  stamped  out  of  the  room,  and 
she  heard  him  shouting  at  the  boys  who  were  hoeing 
among  the  rows  of  tobacco  plants.  Doctor  Morgan  was 
out,  but  whoever  answered,  impressed  by  the  intensity  of 
her  demands,  promised  that  he  would  start  off  as  soon  as 
he  came  in. 

"When  will  he  be  back?"  she  said  urgently. 

"Oh,  about  four  o'clock,  I  think." 

Luce  rang  off.     If  he  started  as  soon  as  he  returned, 
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which  was  doubtful,  he  wouldn't  arrive  before  seven 
or  eight.    Nantje  looked  as  if  she  were  dying. 

Again  she  felt  that  strong  wish  that  Jute  would  come. 
He  was  always  comforting,  but  he  wasn't  on  the  'phone, 
and  she  hadn't  a  horse,  and  in  any  case  it  was  going  to 
pour  soon.  That  might  stop  Doctor  Morgan  coming, 
though  he  had  no  right  to  let  it  stop  him,  for  any  farmer 
on  the  way  would  haul  him  through  drifts  and  vleis.  She 
stood  irresolutely,  and  then  'phoned  to  the  Petersens  and 
asked  them  to  look  out  for  the  doctor.  Peter  answered. 
He  sounded  alarmed  and  agitated,  but  she  kept  her 
voice  level  and  impersonal. 

Bronson  came  in  looking  ashamed  of  himself. 

"I'm  afraid  I  was  rather  short  just  now,"  he  said,  "but 
I'm  worried.  It's  most  alarming.  Did  you  get  the 
doctor?  I  think  I'll  go  and  see  if  there's  anything  she 
wants." 

He  went  into  the  bedroom,  shutting  the  door  with 
meticulous  softness.  Luce  shuddered.  She  ought  to  do 
something,  but  she  could  not  go  into  that  room.  She 
couldn't 

The  houseboy,  an  automaton  like  most  natives,  began 
to  bring  tea  on  to  the  veranda.  It  was  nothing  to  do  with 
him  who  was  ill,  or  what  they  did  about  it.  Luce 
motioned  him  irritably  to  take  it  into  the  sitting-room. 
She  didn't  want  to  be  on  the  veranda  with  those  doors 
that  might  open  again.  Besides,  it  had  begun  to  rain, 
and  the  sudden  coldness  that  comes  with  rain  in  Rhodesia 
made  her  shiver.  She  told  the  boy  to  bring  logs  and  light 
the  fire. 

The  boys  all  began  to  run  in  off  the  tobacco  lands, 
and  the  puppy  who  hated  rain  and  approaching  storms 
came  and  sat  by  her  side,  pressing  against  her  and  shiver- 
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"It's  all  right,  you  old  donkey/'  she  said  to  him,  and 
was  relieved  at  the  normal  sound  of  her  voice. 

The  boy  came  in  and  squatted  down  on  his  haunches, 
and  began  to  light  the  fire  with  pieces  of  wet  shavings 
and  old  mealie  cobs.  It  was  a  laborious  business,  and 
he  kept  blowing  at  the  sulky  flame. 

"Haven't  you  any  dry  cobs?"  asked  Luce. 

He  shook  his  head.    "No,  missie— all  wet." 

He  continued  blowing.  Suddenly  he  spoke  without 
looking  at  her.     "Lo  missis  in  there — very  ill?" 

Luce  nodded. 

"Maybe  she  take  poison?" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Luce  sharply.    "It's  fever." 

He  did  not  answer. 

"Hurry  up — make  the  fire  quickly,"  she  said.  She 
could  not  bear  him  in  the  room. 

"Ja,  missie." 

Suddenly  he  seemed  to  get  the  fire  to  go,  for  it  flamed 
up  and  the  logs  began  to  crackle.  He  went  out  of  the 
room. 

She  wondered  what  on  earth  had  made  the  boy  think 
of  poison,  but  whenever  they  were  ill  themselves  they 
always  said  they'd  been  poisoned.  They  had  poison  on 
the  brain.    Besides,  why  on  earth  should  she  take  poison  ? 

The  veranda  door  opened  and  Freeman  came  in,  shak- 
ing himself  to  get  the  wet  off  his  clothes. 

"Nice  weather  for  ducks,"  he  said. 

She  almost  laughed.  It  was  the  first  remark  she  had 
heard  him  make,  and  he  said  it  quite  solemnly,  not  as  if 
he  intended  it  to  be  funny.  Anything  was  a  relief  from 
the  general  boredom  and  silence,  and  the  sense  of  waiting 
that  filled  the  house. 

"Will  you  have  some  tea?"  she  asked. 

The  puppy  began  to  growl  and  bristle.  "He  doesn't 
like  me,"  said  Freeman,  quite  unnecessarily. 
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She  poured  out  the  tea  and  lit  a  cigarette.  It  was  some- 
thing to  do,  and  she  had  brought  back  several  packets 
from  Salisbury. 

"Tobacco's  going  well,"  said  Freeman.  "Ought  to  get 
a  good  crop.  But  I  can't  stand  this  district — dud  lot  of 
farmers  about  here." 

"Really?"  she  said. 

"No  go  to  them,"  he  told  her.    "Dull  lot." 

He  finished  his  tea  and  went  out  to  give  out  the  boys' 
rations.  She  was  relieved  to  see  him  go,  especially  as 
Bronson  came  out  of  the  bedroom,  and  she  wanted  to 
talk  to  him.     She  told  him  what  the  houseboy  had  said. 

"Ridiculous,"  he  answered,  "it's  fever,  that's  all.  But 
I'm  afraid  of  blackwater." 

"But  she's  been  ill  for  so  long,"  said  Luce  dubiously. 
"Blackwater  is  terribly  quick,  and  if  it  had  been  that 
we  ought  to  have  had  a  doctor  long  ago." 

"Oh,  it's  only  the  last  two  days  that  she's  been  so  bad," 
he  said. 

"Has  she  had  plenty  of  quinine?" 

"Plenty,"  he  snapped.  "Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
how  to  cure  fever?" 

"I  wish  the  doctor  would  come,"  she  said. 

"So  do  I,  but  I  don't  suppose  he'll  come  far  in  this 
weather.  They're  damned  casual  about  the  farmers ;  we 
don't  matter,  and  then  they  send  us  in  bills  that  are  per- 
fectly outrageous." 

She  sat  stroking  the  puppy  and  staring  into  the  fire.  It 
would  probably  rain  for  three  days  at  least.  Tanby  would 
find  it  difficult  to  get  the  horse  over.  What  a  ghastly  noise 
rain  made  on  an  iron  roof. 

"I  know  who  the  houseboy  reminds  me  of,"  she  said 
suddenly.     "That  kaffir " 

As  soon  as  she  had  said  it  she  had  an  odd  uncanny 
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feeling.  She  didn't  know  why  she  had  said  it,  she  wasn't 
even  sure  that  it  was  true. 

Bronson  jumped  up. 

"What  an  insane  thing  to  say!"  he  shouted.  "You're 
getting  morbid  again.     My  God,  this  whole  household's 

enough  to  drive  a  man  mad — poison  and  kaffirs "    He 

stopped  and  clasped  his  hand  to  his  side,  his  face  grey 
and  drawn,  and  began  to  gasp.  "Now  see  what  you've 
done,"  he  crowed  for  breath.  "See,  you've  nearly  killed 
me,  you've  made  me  ill." 

He  dropped  back  into  his  chair. 

"All  right,  all  right,"  he  muttered,  "it  wasn't  your 
fault — but  everything's  upsetting  just  now." 

To  her  intense  relief  Freeman  came  in  with  a  query 
about  meat  for  the  boys,  and  she  went  into  her  room 
and  sat  on  the  bed  and  found  herself  trembling  violently. 
Freeman  and  her  father  were  talking  in  the  next  room, 
she  couldn't  go  in  or  she  would  surely  have  rung  up 
Tanby.  Tanby  would  at  any  rate  know  what  to  do.  The 
rain  clattered  down  on  the  roof  and  swished  and  splashed 
in  a  million  little  circles  on  the  wet  earth.  It  was  getting 
quite  dark.  She  went  and  stood  by  the  window  listening 
vainly  for  the  sound  of  the  doctor's  car. 

It  grew  dark.  Luce  lit  the  lamp  and  tried  to  find  some- 
thing to  do,  but  the  house  was  singularly  destitute  of 
books,  and  all  she  could  do  was  to  lie  on  the  bed  smoking 
a  chain  of  cigarettes.  A  feeling  of  obligation  began  to 
grow  on  her.  Somebody  ought  to  do  something  for  the 
sick  woman.  She  could  not  understand  her  father.  He 
never  bothered  about  her  and  Mary;  the  Boer  woman 
had  always  been  paramount.  She  supposed  he  must  have 
loved  Nantje,  and  Nantje  had  always  done  a  lot  for  him. 
She  had  pampered  him  in  the  house.  It  wasn't  quite  fair 
that  he  should  leave  her  alone  like  this  now  that  she  was 
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so  ill.  After  all,  she  thought  resentfully,  it  was  his  part 
to  look  after  his  wife,  it  wasn't  her  job.  The  Boer 
woman  had  never  done  anything  for  her ;  she  loathed  her. 
But  still  that  urgent  feeling  grew.  Somebody  ought  to 
do  something.  After  a  while  she  sat  up  and  threw  her 
cigarette  out  of  the  window  and  listened.  Freeman  had 
gone  off  to  his  own  hut,  and  she  could  see  a  light  in  her 
father's  study  hut.  She  got  up  reluctantly  and  went  to 
the  door  of  Nantje's  room.  There  was  no  sound.  At 
last,  almost  against  her  will,  she  knocked  softly. 

She  thought,  she  was  not  sure,  but  she  thought  she 
heard  an  answer.  She  went  in.  The  room  was  in  dark- 
ness, stuffy  and  close  and  filled  with  the  sound  of  laboured 
breathing.  She  felt  sick,  and  nearly  left  the  room  to  its 
stuffiness  and  heat.  But  it  was  terrible  for  anybody  to 
lie  in  such  an  atmosphere,  that  horrible  close  smell.  After 
a  minute  she  went  towards  the  pale,  luminous  blur  that 
came  from  the  veranda  doors  and  opened  them.  The  cold 
sweet  smell  of  the  wet  earth  came  in  and  a  sharp  rush 
of  rain-chilled  air. 

Nantje  stirred.    "What  is  it?"  she  muttered. 

"It's  me,  Luce.  I  thought  I  might  do  something— help 
you." 

What  sounded  like  a  dry  chuckle  came  from  the  bed, 
but  Nantje  said  nothing  more. 

"I'm  going  to  get  a  lamp,"  said  Luce  to  the  silent  figure. 

When  she  came  back  the  room  was  fresher,  but  the 
yellow  light  showed  the  tumbled,  fusty  bed  and  a  litter 
of  dirty  cups  and  glasses.  Everything  that  had  happened 
in  the  last  few  months  receded  into  the  background  of 
her  mind.  For  the  time  being  she  was  impersonal.  The 
room  was  horrible,  but  she  saw  that  fact  dispassionately, 
and  began  to  set  it  straight.  She  moved  the  litter  of  cups 
and  glasses  and  the  dirty  tray  covered  with  stains ;  flung 
open  the  window  at  the  side  of  the  room,  and  put  an 
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extra  blanket  on  the  bed.  She  knew  that  somehow  or 
other  she  must  remake  that  bed,  find  fresh  bed  linen. 
Her  whole  being  drew  back  nauseated  from  the  idea, 
but  the  impersonal  automaton  that  had  tidied  the  room 
started  about  the  business  steadily.  By  shutting  her  men- 
tal eyes  she  got  on  all  right.  To  touch  the  bed  made  her 
shudder  a  little,  but  she  went  on,  until  at  last  a  pile  of 
discarded  linen  lay  on  the  floor,  and  somehow  she  was 
rather  vague  about  the  details.  Nantje  was  lying  propped 
up  by  clean  pillows,  clad  in  one  of  her  starchy  night- 
gowns, watching  her  with  cold,  queer  eyes. 

Luce  bent  down,  and  with  a  tremendous  effort,  swept 
the  pile  of  linen  into  her  arms,  took  it  out  of  the  room 
and  flung  it  (her  teeth  were  on  edge  and  her  nerves 
jumping)  into  the  bathroom  for  the  boy  to  take  away. 
Then  she  went  back  to  the  bedroom. 

"So,"  said  the  Boer  woman,  still  staring  at  her  cu- 
riously, "it  is  better  so,  is  it  not?" 

"The  doctor's  coming,"  said  Luce  abruptly.  "I  sent 
for  him.     Can  I  get  you  anything?" 

"Some  coffee,"  said  Nantje  eagerly,  "you  make  it  your- 
self, yes?" 

"Do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  coffee?"  said  Luce 
dubiously.  "I  mean,  we'd  better  see  what  the  doctor  says 
__milk » 

The  Boer  woman  gave  a  sudden,  disconcerting  laugh. 
"You  can  safely  give  it  to  me,"  she  said.  "I  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  me — oh,  yes,  you  can  give  it  me." 
She  became  almost  beseeching.  "You,  Luce,  you  make  all 
my  things  for  me  and  I  shall  get  better  soon — so." 

Luce  looked  at  her.  It  was  almost  as  if  she  were  look- 
ing at  a  stranger.  She  felt  the  impersonal  pity  that  one 
gives  to  a  sick  woman,  unpleasant  or  pleasant,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  one. 

"All  right,"  she  said.    "I'll  make  your  things  for  you."" 
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Nantje  sat  up  a  little.  Her  eyes  were  unnaturally 
bright. 

"Listen,"  she  said,  "we  do  not  want  the  doctor — often 
I  told  your  father  so.  We  will  not  need  him.  You  make 
me  hot  coffee  and  a  little  mealie  porridge,  and  soon  it  will 
be  all  right." 

A  queer  inexplicable  feeling  of  relief  came  over  Luce. 
The  subconscious  feeling  that  her  father  had  been  lying 
lifted.  It  had  been  Nantje  who  had  not  wanted  the 
doctor.  She  knew  now  that  something  about  her  father 
had  worried  her,  something  not  understood  but  threaten- 
ing evil.  Now  it  had  gone.  He  had  wanted  the  doctor. 
She  had  been  almost  sure  before  that  he  had  deliberately 
tried  to  stop  him  coming. 

"Of  course  I'll  make  you  some  coffee,"  she  said. 

The  whole  house  felt  different.  Now  that  she  had 
penetrated  the  bedroom  and  thrown  open  the  windows  it 
seemed  to  have  dispersed  the  oppressiveness,  the  feeling 
of  something  fatal.  She  thought,  as  she  was  making  the 
coffee,  that  perhaps  it  had  been  that  perpetually  closed, 
secret  door :  now  that  it  had  been  opened  everything  was 
all  right.  Nantje  was  no  longer  ominous,  she  was  just  a 
sick  woman.  Anything  that  she  had  done,  the  past  years, 
the  night  alone  on  the  farm,  seemed  to  be  separate — 
apart ;  no  longer  connected  with  the  present.  She  seemed 
to  have  lost  her  personality,  it  had  faded  with  her  vigorous 
colour,  and  the  deep,  burning  blue  of  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  Luce  had  made  coffee.  It  was 
surprising,  but  she  enjoyed  doing  it  again,  it  was  better 
than  being  idle,  than  sitting  with  nothing  to  do.  She 
looked  round  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  lot  of  room  for 
improvement  there;  it  was  filthy.  If  this  boy  would  not 
keep  it  clean,  she  would  get  another  who  would.  At 
that  moment  the  boy  came  in.  He  was  big  and  hulking. 
Luce,  more  keenly  attuned  to  shades  of  manner  since 
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she  had  been  in  Salisbury,  and  since  Peter  had  started 
a  general  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  farm,  thought 
him  insolent.  Nothing  marked,  nothing  in  his  manner, 
but  some  quality  of  insolence,  some  trick  the  way  he 
looked  at  her.  She  spoke  authoritatively,  and  he  turned, 
quite  submissively,  to  do  what  she  told  him. 

Great  draughts  were  blowing  through  the  house.  Obey- 
ing a  half -conscious  instinct  she  had  left  all  the  doors 
open,  and  the  bedroom  curtains  were  billowing  and  flap- 
ping. 

Nantje  was  combing  her  hair.  It  lay  now  in  smooth, 
dull  lines  on  each  side  of  her  face.  But  already,  Luce 
thought,  she  looked  better,  less  haggard,  with  more  colour 
in  her  face.     Probably  the  fresh  air. 

She  was  inclined  to  talk  while  she  sipped  the  coffee. 
She  asked  about  the  tobacco  and  the  houseboy,  and  sud- 
denly, maliciously,  about  Peter,  pretending  she  did  not 
know  he  had  gone.  But  Peter  had  no  longer  power  to 
make  Luce  flinch,  she  answered  quite  equably  that  Peter 
had  gone,  he  was  at  the  Petersens'.  Nantje  nodded.  "So 
— he  was  a  schellum — a  bad  one."  Luce  felt  her  eyes 
searching  her  face.  She  laughed.  "Oh,  not  so  bad  as 
all  that." 

When  she  had  finished  her  coffee  Luce  held  out  her 
hand  for  the  tray.  There  was  going  to  be  no  more  litter 
and  untidiness;  she  was  buoyed  up  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  amateur  nurse.  Nantje  handed  it  over  without  a 
word.  Obviously  she  did  not  intend  to  say  "thank  you" 
for  anything. 

"Don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  to  sleep?"  asked 
Luce. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Give  me  the  Bible,"  she  answered. 

Luce  gave  her  the  Bible  which  lay  on  a  small  table 
near  the  bed,  and  left  her  with  the  lamp  burning  steadily 
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and  the  bed  covered  up  with  blankets.  She  left  the  ve- 
randa doors  open  and  the  side  window,  and  shut  the  bed- 
room door. 

Nantje  had  turned  to  the  fifty-ninth  Psalm.  Luce 
heard  her  reading  it  aloud. 

"Hear  my  voice,  O  God,  in  my  prayer;  preserve  my 
life  from  fear  of  the  enemy." 

"I  believe  she's  doing  it  on  purpose,"  she  thought, 
"but  what  on  earth  for?  After  all  she  can't  think  I've 
done  her  any  harm." 

"But  God  shall  shoot  at  them  with  an  arrow :  suddenly 
they  shall  be  wounded." 

"She's  not  sane,"  thought  Luce,  but  still  it  made  her 
feel  nervous.  She  went  to  the  telephone  again  and  'phoned 
Tanby. 

"He's  on  his  way  out  to  your  place,"  said  Barker.  "I 
don't  know  how  soon  he'll  get  there.  The  rivers  must  be 
pretty  fierce,  but  he'll  arrive  some  time  or  other." 

She  thanked  him  and  put  the  receiver  down.  Even 
Tanby  was  a  relief  on  a  night  like  that.  She  felt  quite 
a  glow  of  friendliness,  and  went  off  to  her  room  to 
change.  After  doing  Nantje's  room  she  felt  tousled  and 
grubby.  It  was  funny  how  things  felt.  At  Elizabeth's 
the  farm  had  been  remote,  unimportant;  now  Salisbury 
was  remote,  far  away,  as  if  she  had  been  back  for  ages. 
Only  a  part  of  her  was  really  interested  in  Elizabeth  and 
Mona  and  Trewn  and  the  dancing  at  Meikle's.  The  main 
part  of  her,  the  part  that  lasted,  wanted  to  know  how  the 
Smiths  were  getting  on,  how  the  crops  were  doing,  was 
interested  in  the  garden  and  the  rose  trees,  was  on  the 
defensive  against  people  who  made  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  Lulapi  district.  And  Tanby  was  part  of  the 
Lulapi  district,  he  was  interested  in  the  farmers,  she  met 
him  on  equal  ground.  She  could  talk  to  him.  Suddenly  it 
struck  her  that  never  before  had  she  felt  that  way. 
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She  changed  into  another  frock,  and  then  went  back 
to  Nantje's  room  feeling  busy  and  responsible.  But 
Nantje  was  asleep,  breathing  less  heavily,  looking  changed 
and  unfamiliar  now  that  her  eyes  were  hidden  and  her 
face  quiet  and  unstrained.  She  left  her  and  went  into 
the  sitting-room,  piled  more  logs  on  the  fire  and  watched 
the  flames  dance  and  quiver,  throwing  dancing  shadows 
across  the  ceiling,  and  thought  how  pretty  it  looked,  and 
instinctively  looked  for  a  mirror  in  which  to  see  herself 
in  the  glowing  light. 

The  roses  that  she  had  set  on  the  table  made  things 
her  own  again.  She  sat  down  to  wait,  hoping  that  Tanby 
would  come  in  time  for  dinner. 

But  dinner  passed  without  him,  with  only  Freeman, 
whose  eyes  remained  glued  to  his  plate,  and  her  father, 
who  had  remained  in  his  hut  ever  since  tea. 

"I'm  going  to  take" — she  stumbled  over  the  right 
word,  remembering  how  she  had  always,  even  when 
quite  small,  avoided  alluding  to  her  stepmother  by  any 
name — "er — her  some  bread  and  milk." 

Her  father  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "That's  nice  of 
you,"  he  said,  "very  nice."  He  seemed  to  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief.  "You  need  a  woman  when  there's  sickness," 
he  said.  Even  Luce,  not  usually  easily  amused,  was 
struck  by  his  amazing  aptitude  for  making  obvious  re- 
marks. 

She  made  bread  and  milk,  and  while  she  was  standing 
by  Nantje's  bed  she  heard  the  splattering  sound  of 
Tanby's  horse  coming  up  the  grassy,  soaked  approach. 

"Who's  that?"  asked  Nantje. 

"I  think  it's  the  policeman,"  said  Luce. 

Nantje  nodded. 

"Can  I  do  anything  else  for  you?"  asked  Luce. 

Nantje  shook  her  head.  She  seemed  tired  and  un- 
interested in  everything.     She  closed  her  eyes  and  lay 
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back  among  the  billowy  pillows,  seeming  to  sink  right 
down  in  the  feather  mattress.  Luce  left  her  and  went 
out  to  see  Tanby.  He  was  shaking  water  off  his  mackin- 
tosh in  the  veranda. 

"Hallo !"  he  said.  "I  thought  you  seemed  rather 
anxious  according  to  Barker,  and  so  I  came  along." 

Now  he  was  here  it  was  as  difficult  as  ever  to  know 
what  to  say. 

"I — I  was  worried  about  my  stepmother,"  she  said, 
"but  she  seems  better." 

"Good!"  He  stepped  into  the  sitting-room,  and  she 
saw  with  surprise  that  he  seemed  quite  good-looking.  It 
had  never  struck  her  before.  Well,  not  good-looking,  but 
clear-cut,  definite  and  attractive. 

"I  wrote  to  Elizabeth,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  said  sharply,  and  a  spurt  of  resentment 
stabbed  through  her. 

He  looked  at  her  and  gave  a  small  chuckle.  "I'm 
sorry  if  it  arrived  at  a  bad  time,"  he  said,  "but  I'm  glad 
you've  come.     I  think  somehow  you're  wanted  here." 

"You  might  have  written  to  me  then,"  she  said. 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.  "I  might  have,"  he  admitted. 
"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  thought  of  it.  I'm  sorry, 
Luce." 

For  some  reason  she  did  not  mention  Doctor  Fennell  ; 
she  still  had  an  uneasy  feeling  about  it.  She  began  to 
talk  about  Doctor  Morgan,  waiting  for  him  to  mention 
Fennell.     But  he  said  nothing. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  new  manager?"  she  asked 
at  length. 

"Who,  Freeman?"  He  laughed  slightly.  "Oh,  he's 
all  right,  I  think.  Not  very  interesting."  He  looked  up 
at  the  roof,  where  the  rain  pattered  like  a  machine-gun. 
"I'm  afraid  I'm  stuck  here  for  some  days  unless  that  stops. 
By  the  way,  Luce,  has  it  struck  you  at  all  that  Christmas 
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is  only  a  fortnight  off?  What  sort  of  a  celebration  are 
you  thinking  of  ?" 

She  had  not  thought  of  it.  She  had  never  thought  of 
Christmas.  More  often  than  not  Bronson  had  spent  it  in 
Salisbury. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered. 

"We  ought  to  do  something,"  he  said.  "The  Smiths 
were  talking  about  it.  They  wanted  you  over  there  if  you 
haven't  fixed  anything  up." 

Again  she  felt  a  spurt  of  resentment.  Elizabeth  might 
have  said  something  about  Christmas,  might  have  made 
some  suggestion. 

"I  think  it  would  be  fun  at  the  Smiths',"  she  answered. 

"We'll  fix  something,"  he  said. 

They  talked  on.  Petersens  hadn't  been  dipping  their 
cattle.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  row  on  with  the  cattle  inspec- 
tor. They  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  one  way 
and  another. 

When  she  went  to  bed  she  fell  asleep  at  once.  She 
never  remembered  that  Morgan  had  never  turned  up. 


Chapter  XV 

TANBY  was  worried  about  Nantje.  Something  about 
the  whole  thing  seemed  to  him  to  be  odd,  unreal. 
Of  the  two  he  was  inclined  to  think  Bronson  was  the 
sicker.  Bronson  was  grey  and  unhealthy  looking,  and  he 
had  been  in  to  see  Nantje  and  she  looked  to  him  to  be 
getting  on  all  right.  He  wished  irritably  that  these  things 
wouldn't  happen  in  his  district.  Native  rows  he  did  not 
mind.  One  could  always  deal  with  natives,  but  when 
things  went  wrong  among  the  white  settlers  then  it  was 
loathsome.  Nothing,  he  felt,  was  worse  in  a  native  coun- 
try than  for  white  men  to  go  wrong.  And  there  was 
something  about  Bronson  that  he  did  not  like.  Not 
to  mince  matters  to  himself,  he  thought  that  Bronson  was 
trying  to  poison  his  wife.  Sweet  business.  Even  if  his 
wife  deserved  poisoning,  and  Tanby  was  not  at  all  sure 
that  she  didn't,  Bronson  was  a  fool  to  do  it.  He  thought 
Luce  was  a  safeguard.  Luce  seemed  to  be  looking  after 
the  woman,  and  most  certainly  she  was  looking  better. 
Even  so  rumours  had  come  through  from  the  native  detec- 
tives in  the  kraals — the  usual  uncanny  way  natives  had 
of  knowing  things.  Probably  from  the  houseboy,  who, 
like  all  natives,  would  sit  and  watch  the  woman  poisoned, 
and  never  take  any  definite  action  by  reporting  his  suspi- 
cions. And  in  any  case  what  a  sweet  business  taking 
native  evidence  against  a  white  man.  He  didn't  want 
definite  information.  A  definite  charge,  proffered  whether 
by  black  or  white,  would  need  official  action.  But  the 
vague  stories  that  blow  like  drifting  smoke  across  the 
reserve,  from  compound  to  compound,  could  be  ignored — 
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officially.  But  he  could  hardly  stand  by  and  see  the 
woman  murdered,  and  he  did  not  want  to  see  Luce  with 
her  father  on  trial  for  murder.  He  supposed  Mrs.  Twis- 
dell  could  probably  get  her  home  to  England,  and  that 
her  relations  there  could  probably  do  something.  It  was, 
however,  difficult  to  do  anything.  Without  proof  he  could 
not  go  and  accuse  Bronson  of  attempted  poisoning ;  with 
proof  he  ought  to  arrest  him  and  charge  him.  He  won- 
dered grimly  how  many  doctors  had  suspected  arsenical 
poisoning  and  been  unable  to  say  anything.  You  couldn't 
say  anything  unless  you  had  absolute  proof.  He  won- 
dered what  doctors  did  when  they  suspected  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  couldn't  forbid  a  husband  or  wife  to  go 
into  their  sick  spouse's  room  without  raising  questions,  or 
insist  that  they  did  not  give  the  patient  so  much  as  a 
glass  of  water. 

He  thought  of  Luce.  She  didn't  owe  the  woman  much, 
but  she  was  doing  quite  a  lot  for  her  now,  more  than 
she  knew.  Probably  she  was  stopping  her  being  poisoned. 
He  knew  Bronson.  Bronson  would  not  try  anything  else 
on  while  Luce  was  looking  after  the  woman.  But  it  was 
a  poor  look-out  for  Luce.  It  looked  as  if  each  time  the 
poor  kid  got  away  for  some  sort  of  a  holiday  he  would 
have  to  drag  her  back  by  the  heels,  or  else  accuse  Bronson 
of  trying  to  murder  his  wife,  or  else  let  him  murder 
her.  If  she  got  better  now  while  Luce  was  there,  and  ill 
again  when  Luce  was  not  there,  he  would  have  enough 
to  go  on  to  frighten  Bronson.  But  in  any  case  it  was 
rather  cold-blooded  to  let  Nantje  be  experimented  on  in 
that  way,  and  if  he  did  that,  and  it  proved  that  Bronson 
was  up  to  something,  he  ought  to  arrest  him,  not  frighten 
him.  He  found  that  it  was  Luce  he  was  thinking  about. 
Luce  wasn't  going  to  have  much  of  a  time  whatever  hap- 
pened. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  watching  the  sun  draw 
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the  moisture  from  the  ground  in  a  white  steamy  mist. 
Luce  was  in  Nantje's  room.  By  and  by  she  came  out 
on  to  the  veranda.  He  remembered  that  the  doors  into 
Nantje's  room  were  open. 

"How's  Mrs.  Bronson?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  much  better !    She  looks  quite  different." 

They  caught  each  other's  eyes. 

"Will  you  come  and  look  at  the  stable?"  said  Luce. 
"I'm  worried  about  my  horse — whether  the  stables  are 
mosquito-proof  enough." 

"I'll  send  him  back  to-morrow  if  the  rain  holds  off," 
said  Tanby. 

"I  wish  I  could  get  over  and  ride  him  back,"  she  an- 
swered. "I'm  terrified  of  horse  sickness,  and  a  boy  always 
loiters  along." 

"Get  Freeman  to  drive  you  over  in  the  mule-cart," 
he  suggested,  "if  the  rivers  are  down  enough." 

She  made  an  odd  face,  and  he  laughed. 

"Oh,  Freeman's  not  a  bad  sort!"  he  said.  "More  use 
at  his  job  than  Torre.  You'll  see  that  things  are  being 
run  more  economically,  and  after  all  that's  half  the  battle 
in  this  country.  It's  not  a  country  of  gentlemen  farmers 
just  doing  it  for  a  hobby." 

She  flushed  faintly. 

"He  was  extravagant,"  she  said,  "but  it  was  more  fun." 

They  were  leaning  over  the  half -door  into  the  stable. 
For  a  moment  he  thought  of  confiding  in  her,  but  then 
he  looked  at  her  and  saw  that  she  was  only  a  pretty 
child.     It  wouldn't  be  fair. 

"Well,  what  about  the  stable?"  she  asked  at  length, 
and  they  both  laughed. 

"Oh,  I  think  it's  all  right!"  he  answered. 

"It's  terribly  hot,"  she  said  suddenly.  "Are  you  going 
back  to-day?  The  rivers  are  still  bad — and — do  you 
think  Jute  is  back  yet?" 
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"Why?    Didn't  he  come  back  with  you?" 

She  shook  her  head  self-consciously.  "Mr.  Trewn 
brought  me  back." 

He  looked  at  her  with  faint  amusement.  The  challenge 
was  so  obvious,  so  very  young. 

"Jute  will  be  over  to  see  you  as  soon  as  he  gets  back," 
he  said  after  a  moment.  "What  will  you  do  with  your- 
self all  day  if  the  rains  hold  you  up  on  the  farm?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I  don't  know.     There's  nothing  to  do." 

"No  books?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I'll  send  you  over  some.  I've  got  a  family  in  England 
who  sends  me  libraries  of  them,  and  I  never  have  time  to 
read  them." 

They  wandered  back  towards  the  house.  It  was  such 
a  nuisance,  those  veranda  doors  opening  on  to  Nantje's 
room,  not  that  she  wanted  to  talk  to  Tanby  about  anything 
private,  but  that  sense  of  an  unseen  listener  was  always 
tiresome. 

"I  wonder  how  Drina  Barens  is,"  she  said.  "I  ought 
to  have  written  to  her." 

Now  the  steamy  mists  had  gone  and  the  sun  shone  in 
a  bright  blue  sky.  There  was  not  even  a  trailing  tendril 
of  cloud  left.  No  rain  for  a  day  or  two.  The  earth  was 
green  again,  and  the  greedy,  sprawling,  wild  pumpkins 
were  springing  up  everywhere.  They  climbed  over  the 
small  huts,  their  broad  leaves  shading  the  doorways, 
looking  quite  picturesque. 

"I  think  it  would  be  rather  nice  if  there  was  a  rondavel 
like  Dad's  for  a  spare  sitting-room,"  she  said.  "They  are 
wonderfully  cool." 

"Do  you  still  feel  the  same  about  your  stepmother?" 
asked  Tanby.     "Still  afraid  of  her?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  startled  eyes. 
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"Why,  what  makes  you  think  I  was  ever  afraid  of 
her?" 

"I  know  you  were,  it  was  obvious.    But  are  you  now  ?" 

She  still  had  that  inability  to  talk  about  her  feelings 
or  to  face  discussion  of  Nantje. 

"I  never  was/'  she  said  foolishly  and  childishly. 

"It  helps  things  quite  a  lot  to  talk  about  them,"  he 
said.  "Haven't  you  found  that  out  with  Jute?  Better 
than  brooding  over  them." 

"But  Jute  never  talks  seriously,"  she  answered. 

"He  always  talks  seriously,  only  he  covers  it  up  with 
that  misguided  humour  of  his." 

After  a  minute's  silence  she  said:  "No,  I  don't  think 
I'm  afraid  of  her  any  longer.  Things  seem  altogether 
different  somehow — they  don't  seem  to  touch  me  any 
more." 

For  a  moment  she  reminded  him  of  Elizabeth.  Eliza- 
beth had  got  that  idea  that  she  was  outside  things.  That 
she  merely  looked  on  at  the  world.  Luce  had  not  got  it 
formulated  yet,  but  it  was  there.  It  hadn't  made  Eliza- 
beth very  happy,  though  it  might  have  helped  her  a  bit. 
But  it  was  different  for  Luce.  She  wasn't  irrevocably  tied 
up,  life  was  ahead  of  her;  it  might  make  her  do  foolish 
things,  that  idea  that  she  was  outside  things.  It  had 
made  Elizabeth  do  silly  things.  And  then  he  remem- 
bered that  if  he  stuck  to  his  ideas  about  Nantje,  Luce 
was  almost  as  tied  up  as  Elizabeth.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  using  her  as  a  sort  of  shield  between  Nantje  and  her 
father;  and  if  he  let  her  go,  if  she  married  or  anything — 
well,  then  the  deluge.  He  was  certain  that  Bronson  was 
the  victim  of  the  delusion  that  without  Nantje  he  would 
get  back  to  his  old  status.  "I  shouldn't  get  that  idea  too 
firmly  fixed  in  your  head,"  he  said  abruptly. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
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"Why  not?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  thing — 
before  everything  mattered  so  much " 

"You're  rather  young  to  be  a  fatalist,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  thing  to  be." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Could  we  get  over  to  the  Smiths'  to-day?"  she  said 
as  they  went  into  the  house.  "If  you  would  drive  the 
mule-cart — there's  only  one  small  drift." 

"It's  a  very  bad  small  drift;  and  in  any  case  if  there's 
any  crossing  of  drifts  I  ought  to  get  back  to  the  camp." 

"We  could  go  directly  after  lunch  and  come  back  in 
plenty  of  time  for  you  to  get  back  to  Lulapi  to-night." 

Bronson  was  coming  out  of  Nantje's  room.  He  was 
carrying  a  cup. 

Nantje  had  evidently  got  hold  of  the  Bible  again,  for 
her  voice  suddenly  rose  up  in  denouncement  of  her  ene- 
mies. 

"I  do  wish  she  wouldn't  do  that,"  whispered  Luce  to 
Tanby. 

Bronson  came  up  to  them. 

"Poor  thing,"  he  said  confidentially,  "I'm  afraid  she's 
going  in  for  religious  mania.  They're  all  alike — these 
Boers." 

The  bad  taste  of  it  made  Luce  blush.  It  made  her 
writhe  inwardly.  She  made  a  determined  effort  not  to  be 
guilty  of  it  herself  by  turning  to  Tanby  with  understand- 
ing of  her  father  in  her  eyes. 

Tanby  did  not  answer,  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Luce,  suddenly  apprehensive  of  something  she  could  not 
understand,  went  in  to  Nantje.  She  found  her  lying  back 
with  the  queer,  horrid  smile  that  she  sometimes  assumed. 
With  a  sly,  unpleasant  gesture,  she  motioned  Luce  to  the 
side  of  the  bed  and  showed  her  a  dark  damp  patch  on  the 
floor. 
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"The  coffee." 

She  nodded  at  Luce  triumphantly,  and  Luce  felt  sick. 
She  would  not  understand  the  meaning,  and  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  woman  was  not  a  little  mad;  and 
with  that  thought  came  vague  fears  of  lunatics  who  be- 
came homicidal.  She  brought  some  fresh  coffee,  and 
wondered  whether  she  could  ask  Drina  to  come  and 
stay  with  her  again.  She  could  tell  Drina  about  things 
and  ask  her  advice.  She  did  not  want  to  tell  Tanby,  or 
even  Jute. 

After  lunch  she  waited  for  Tanby  to  suggest  the  mule- 
cart,  but  he  said  nothing.  It  was  disappointing.  She 
wanted  to  see  the  Smiths.  One  reason  was  that  Mrs. 
Smith  was  always  full  of  news  about  the  Petersens,  and 
though  she  was  no  longer  absorbed  in  Peter,  she  always 
hoped  to  hear  that  he  had  left  the  Petersens.  It  would 
salve  her  own  hurt  vanity  to  hear  that  he  had  gone  away-^- 
and  men  never  gossiped  as  well  as  women.  They  never 
told  you  what  you  wanted  to  know,  the  small  details. 
Tanby  had  given  her  all  the  district  news  in  a  scrappy, 
unsatisfactory  way.  She  wanted  to  hear  the  details,  the 
small  personal  details,  and  to  talk  over  them. 

"Look  here,"  said  Tanby  suddenly,  "will  you  do  some- 
thing for  me?  Don't  leave  the  farm  for  too  long  at  a 
time." 

She  got  a  frightened  feeling.  The  same  sort  of  feel- 
ing as  when  she  had  seen  that  dark  patch  on  the  floor  in 
the  bedroom. 

"But  why?" 

"Oh,  no  particular  reason,  but  I'd  rather  you  didn't." 

"But  it's  so  dull." 

She  knew  that  she  was  making  it  difficult,  and  was 
perversely  glad. 

"I'll  send  you  lots  of  books,  and  I'll  send  Jute  and 
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the  Smiths  along;  but  don't  go  away  for  too  long  at  a 
time." 

He  saw  the  frightened  look  in  her  eyes  and  felt  a  brute. 

"I'll  come  over  myself  whenever  I  can,"  he  added. 

She  put  out  her  hands  and  caught  his  elbow. 

"Yes,  do  come  over,"  she  said.     "Do  come." 

Tanby  had  half  hinted  his  suspicions,  sufficiently  to 
throw  a  burden  of  responsibility  upon  Luce.  He  never 
realised  it.  He  still  regarded  her  more  or  less  as  a 
child,  with  a  child's  undeveloped  mentality,  and  he  did  not 
know  that  Nantje  had  pointed  the  way  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  his  suggestion  that  Luce  should  not  leave 
the  house  for  too  long  at  a  time.  It  never  entered  his 
head  that  Nantje  had  any  suspicion  that  she  was  anything 
but  the  victim  of  a  slow  and  violent  fever.  She  knew 
as  well  as  he  did  the  habit  of  quick  burial  in  the  country, 
and  the  more  or  less  empty  formality  of  notifying  the 
police  of  a  death.  After  a  long  illness  it  was  unlikely  that 
any  question  would  be  asked;  only  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
or  violent  death  was  there  any  strict  inquiry,  therefore 
he  would  have  expected  her  to  send  for  him  or  for  some- 
body if  she  had  had  any  idea  that  she  was  being  poisoned. 
He  went  back  to  the  camp,  leaving  Luce  with  a  heavy 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  resenting  that  responsibility. 
She  thought  that  if  he  suspected  anything  he  ought  to 
have  done  something  about  it.  She  was  half  impatient, 
half  frightened.  She  did  not  really  think  it  possible  that 
Nantje's  hint  about  her  father  had  any  foundation,  and 
could  not  be  certain.  At  one  moment  she  regarded  it 
as  the  half -mad  illusion  of  a  sick  woman,  and  then  again 
wondered  whether  she  had  any  foundation  for  it ;  and  if 
she  had  any  foundation  for  it,  then  it  must  be  the  house- 
boy;  and  if  it  was  the  houseboy,  why  didn't  Tanby  do 
something  at  once  ?  Her  mind  recoiled  like  a  shying  horse 
at  the  thought  of  her  father. 
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She  made  everything  that  Nantje  ate  or  drank  herself, 
and  day  by  day  Nantje  got  better,  until  at  last  she  was 
able  to  return  to  her  chair  on  the  veranda.  At  the  last 
moment  Bronson  insisted,  somewhat  feverishly,  on  Christ- 
mas being  celebrated  at  his  own  house.  He  seemed 
alarmed  at  the  thought  of  Luce  going  away,  and  pointed 
out  with  truth  that  ever  since  she  had  returned  his  wife 
had  been  better.  She  gave  in,  and  wrote  a  disappointed 
letter  to  Mrs.  Smith,  and  asked  Tanby  and  Jute  if  they 
would  come  over  on  Christmas  Day.  Jute  hesitated.  "I'd 
love  to,  Luce,"  he  said,  "but  I  half  promised  Eliza- 
beth  "    She  did  not  press  him;  if  he  wanted  to  go  to 

Elizabeth  for  Christmas,  let  him;  but  again  she  felt  that 
they  might  have  given  her  the  opportunity  of  refusing. 
Tanby  said  he  would  love  to  come. 

Now  that  Nantje  was  so  much  better,  the  sense  of 
urgent  necessity  lifted.  Nantje  could  eat  the  same  things 
as  the  other  people,  and  the  only  things  that  she  had 
separately  Luce  still  made,  and  slowly  she  began  to  leave 
the  other  things,  the  extra  cup  of  coffee  and  milk.  The 
houseboy  made  them  quite  well.  She  became  absorbed 
with  preparations  for  Christmas.  Now  that  it  was  de- 
cided she  was  quite  excited.  It  was  her  first  real  Christ- 
mas. At  this  late  hour  she  began  to  make  mincemeat 
and  plum  puddings,  poring  over  a  cookery  book  and 
worrying  over  the  lack  of  ingredients.  Mrs.  Smith  sent 
over  some  of  her  special  preserves.  For  the  first  time 
housekeeping  became  interesting.  Before  Peter's  advent 
it  had  been  monotonous;  since  he  came  she  had  never 
bothered  about  it,  but  left  it  to  the  boys.  Now  she  was 
absorbed  and  anxious.  She  bought  a  turkey  from  the 
Smiths,  and  it  arrived  alive  and  kicking,  which  upset  her, 
and  she  rode  over  to  Crosby's  store  to  order  groceries. 

He  leant  across  the  counter  and  smiled  oilily.  "If  you 
wouldn't  mind  telling  your  father  about  the  account — it's 
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overdrawn,  I  mean  to  say,  it's  very  heavy,  and  I  have 
a  lot  of  bills  to  pay.    I've  written  to  him  several  times." 

She  went  a  deep  crimson. 

"Of  course  I'll  tell  him." 

She  hurried  away  across  the  bare  ground,  over  to  the 
police  camp.    Tanby  was  there  and  Jute. 

"Hallo,  Luce,"  said  Jute  lazily.  "How's  the  farm? 
Been  shopping  with  our  estimable  friend?" 

She  crimsoned  again,  thinking  of  Crosby. 

Tanby  stood  up  and  took  her  horse. 

"Come  in  and  have  some  tea,"  he  said,  "and  Jute  shall 
ride  home  with  you.  You  oughtn't  to  go  too  far  afield 
alone  in  this  weather;  never  know  when  you  may  find 
yourself  held  up  by  the  rivers." 

"Is  there  anybody  else  we  ought  to  ask  for  Christmas  ?" 
she  said  to  Tanby. 

"Yes,"  drawled  Jute.  "You  might  have  asked  Eliza- 
beth." 

Luce  hesitated.  "I  didn't  think  she'd  want  to  leave 
Salisbury.    And  besides,  there's  Lee." 

Jute  laughed  shortly.  "You  needn't  bother  about  him. 
He  wouldn't  come  in  case  he  was  drowned  in  a  river ;  but 
you  know,  Luce,  that  Elizabeth  was  rather  fond  of  you." 

"I'll  ask  her  if  you  think  she'd  like  to  come,"  said 
Luce. 

"Of  course  she'd  like  to  come.  You  don't  think  she 
has  a  very  good  time  in  Salisbury,  do  you?" 

"She'll  have  a  job  getting  down,"  suggested  Tanby. 

"I'll  fetch  her  down,"  said  Jute. 

"I'll  'phone  her  from  here  if  you  like,"  said  Luce.  The 
idea  that  Elizabeth  was  not  having  a  very  good  time  sur- 
prised her.  Elizabeth  always  seemed  cheerful  enough. 
But  the  suggestion  disturbed  her,  it  made  her  feel  guilty 
that  she  had  never  bothered  much  about  anything  except 
herself. 
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"Good  idea,"  said  Jute,  and  went  to  the  telephone. 

Luce  talked  to  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  sounded  pleased. 
Luce  put  the  receiver  down  with  a  sense  of  virtue.  It 
was  quite  a  new  feeling,  the  feeling  that  she  was  in  a 
position  to  give  pleasure  to  other  people.  Somehow  she 
had  been  convinced  that  she  had  nothing  to  give.  The 
mere  ability  to  help  Elizabeth  through  Christmas  re- 
moved a  great  sense  of  resentment.  She  found  that  she 
liked  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  idea  of  having  her  for  Christ- 
mas had  cheered  her  up.  She  had  thought  of  asking 
Drina,  but  she  had  known  that  Drina  would  be  sure  to 
have  something  else  to  do. 

She  and  Jute  started  to  ride  back  through  the  sunset. 
He  was  rather  silent,  unlike  himself,  and  she  did  not  say- 
much.  The  whole  evening  absorbed  her,  the  hot  growing 
smell,  the  drowsy  feel  of  the  bush. 

They  parted  at  the  last  drift,  after  he  had  seen  her 
safely  through  the  small,  muddy  torrent,  and  she  walked 
her  horse  slowly  homewards.  Somehow  Jute  had 
changed.  He  was  different,  no  longer  interested  in  her. 
She  did  not  mind  so  much.  Jute  was  a  dear,  but  she 
never  felt  that  he  was  reliable.  He  might  be.  Tanby  liked 
him. 

Freeman  was  standing  staring  at  the  tobacco  lands 
as  she  came  up  to  the  homestead. 

"The  old  lady's  ill  again,"  he  said  to  her. 

It  gave  her  a  horrible  tight  feeling  in  her  throat.  She 
flung  the  reins  to  the  stable  boy  and  hurried  into  the 
house.  Nantje  was  lying,  fully  dressed,  on  the  bed,  her 
face  racked  and  drawn.  She  caught  Luce's  hand  in  her 
own  hot,  dry  one  and  clenched  it. 

"You  see,"  she  whispered,  "you  see." 

Luce  pulled  her  hand  away  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 
The  only  thing  she  could  think  of  was  hot  salt  water. 
Her  hands  shook  a  little  as  she  mixed  it,  and  she  saw 
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the  houseboy  looking  at  her  with  prying  curiosity.  She 
sent  him  out  on  some  trumped-up  errand.  The  salt  and 
water  had  the  desired  effect,  but  the  results  appalled  her. 
She  could  not  look  at  the  flushed,  sweating  face,  or  listen 
to  the  gasping,  crowing  breath.  Every  moment  she 
thought  the  woman  must  die.  But  once  it  was  over  Nantje 
lay  back  exhausted  and  looked  more  or  less  normal.  Luce 
huddled  her  up  in  blankets  and  left  her  to  try  and  sleep. 

This  time  she  did  not  think  of  ringing  up  Tanby.  What 
was  the  good?  She  knew  what  he  suspected,  what  she 
herself  was  bound  to  suspect.  Evidently  he  did  not 
want  to  do  anything,  he  relied  upon  her;  and  now  that 
so  much  had  been  done,  now  that  she  had  started  to 
look  after  her  stepmother  and  had  done  so  much,  it  was 
impossible  to  let  it  go.  If  only  she  had  never  started. 
If  only  she  had  never  known.  Why  should  she  have  to 
give  up  everything  just  for  this  woman,  who  had  been  like 
a  grey  shadow  over  her  whole  life?  Then  she  saw  things 
as  Tanby  saw  them.  If  it  was  her  father  (she  faced  the 
thought  now),  what  else  could  she  do?  Who  else  could 
it  be? 

She  went  out  on  to  the  veranda  and  leant  against  the 
door,  with  her  hands  thrust  nervously  into  the  pockets  of 
her  breeches.  Freeman  was  still  gazing  at  the  tobacco. 
He  seemed  more  anxious  and  absorbed  in  it  than  her 
father.  After  a  moment  she  left  the  house  and  went 
across  to  him.  In  a  way  it  would  be  better  to  know 
things  definitely. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Freeman,"  she  said,  "can  you  tell 
me  if  my  father  has  been  in  the  homestead  this  afternoon? 
I  'phoned  up  and  couldn't  get  an  answer." 

He  turned  round  slowly,  and  his  eyes  were  shining 
and  excited,  almost  exalted. 

"Your  father?"  he  answered  vaguely.  "I  think  he  did 
go  back  once  for  something,  but  he  only  stayed  a  few 
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minutes.     Went  to  see  how  the  old  lady  was,  I  think." 

"Oh — thank  you,"  she  said.     "I  just  wondered " 

She  went  slowly  back  to  the  house,  leaving1  him  to  his 
queer  rapt  contemplation  of  the  tobacco,  even  casting  a 
thought  back  at  him,  wondering  what  he  found  so  marvel- 
lous about  that  stretch  of  plants.  It  was  one  of  those 
quiet,  brooding  evenings.  All  the  veldt  bathed  in  crimson 
afterglow,  so  quiet,  seeming  to  wait  for  the  soft  grey 
ringers  of  night  to  brush  away  the  too  vivid  colour  of  the 
day.  And  the  house  stood  with  sharp,  acute  outlines,  like 
a  cardboard  house,  against  a  luminous  backscreen,  all  one 
side  claret-coloured  from  the  passing  kiss  of  the  sun.  Her 
father  was  coming  across  from  the  stores,  like  a  figure 
on  the  stage.  She  watched  him  as  you  watch  a  character 
on  the  boards,  impersonally,  feeling  that  he  was  some- 
thing apart,  as  if  he  could  not  be  the  man  she  had  known, 
as  if  he  were  a  marionette  doing  things  in  obedience  to 
an  unseen  hand  jerking  the  strings,  and  that  by  and  by 
the  play  would  be  over  and  the  audience  would  clap,  and 
she  would  find  that  everything  had  only  been  a  play  or  a 
story. 

He  did  not  seem  to  see  her.  He  went  on  into  the  house, 
and  she  caught  her  breath  and  hurried  after  him,  know- 
ing she  would  find  him  in  the  kitchen  getting  something 
for  Nantje. 

She  found  him  there,  taking  a  glass  of  warm  milk  from 
the  boy  and  putting  it  on  a  tray. 

"I'll  do  that,"  she  said  quickly. 

He  looked  up  and  started. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  back,"  he  said,  and  put  down 
the  tray.  He  hesitated  a  moment.  "She's  been  worse 
again,"  he  said.     "I  thought  she'd  need  something." 

Luce  did  not  answer.  She  felt  like  bursting  into  foolish 
hysterical  tears.     If  it  had  not  been  for  the  boy  in  the 
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background  she  would  have  accused  him  then  and  there. 
She  put  out  her  hand  clumsily  to  take  the  tray  and  knocked 
the  cup  of  milk  over.  She  wondered  if  her  face  looked  as 
ghastly  as  she  felt ;  and  then  again,  she  had  the  odd  feel- 
ing that  now  she  was  in  the  play,  playing  a  difficult  pre- 
arranged part. 

The  boy  came  forward  with  a  dirty  rag  and  began  to 
mop  up  the  milk,  while  she  began  to  fill  another  saucepan 
and  heat  some  more. 

Bronson  stood  irresolutely  by  the  door. 

"If  you're  going  to  do  it,"  he  said,  "I  think  I'll  go 
along.    I've  got  a  lot  of  accounts  to  do." 

" Yes,  yes !"  she  said  hastily. 

By  and  by  she  took  the  milk  into  the  dim  bedroom. 
Nantje  was  lying  asleep.  Luce  put  the  tray  down  by  her 
bed  and  sat  down  by  the  open  doors.  Suddenly  night 
had  come  with  its  train  of  attendant  noises — bullfrogs, 
crickets.  The  air  was  alive  with  sound.  She  wondered 
whether  she  could  speak  to  her  father,  but  her  courage 
failed.  She  wondered  if  Nantje  would  go  away  if  she 
got  better. 

From  the  bed  came  a  fluttering  sigh.  "Johann! 
Johann!"  A  whispering  cry,  full  of  pain.  "Johann! 
Johann!" 

Salisbury  was  so  far  away.  The  mine  at  Lulapi  was 
far  away.  How  much  could  happen  in  the  dim  African 
night.  What  things  had  happened  without  anybody  know- 
ing. Old  half -forgotten  stories  crowded  into  Luce's  mind. 
The  man  near  Lulapi  who  after  he  had  buried  his  wife 
was  accused  of  killing  her.  The  unexplained  deaths.  .  .  . 
It  seemed  too  easy. 

She  felt  alone  and  uplifted.  Jute  was  useless.  He 
had  other  interests,  and  Tanby  was  queer  and  unapproach- 
able.   He  had  left  it  to  her.    And  then  she  had  a  thought 
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that  perhaps  it  would  go  on  for  years,  and  she  would  be 
there  for  years  fighting  against  that  vague  suspicion. 
Until  she  was  old! 

She  lit  a  candle  and  fetched  a  book. 

The  houseboy  padded  out  on  to  the  veranda  and  threw 
something  out  of  the  door,  then  he  went  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  lit  the  lamp.  She  saw  the  sudden  square  of 
orange  light  fall  across  the  cement  floor  of  the  veranda. 
He  began  to  set  the  table. 

Then  Freeman  came  in  and  sat  down  in  the  sitting- 
room,  waiting  for  dinner.  She  looked  at  Nantje,  who 
still  seemed  to  sleep.  Then  she  took  the  tray  with  the 
milk  into  the  kitchen,  poured  the  milk  back  into  the  big 
jug,  and  went  into  her  own  room  to  get  ready  for  dinner. 

It  struck  her  that  this  would  be  the  sort  of  thing  that 
would  go  on  day  after  day,  until  either  Nantje  or  her 
father  died.  If  only  she  could  tell  somebody,  ask  some- 
body's advice.  But  if  she  told  Tanby,  he  would  probably 
have  to  take  some  official  action,  and  she  guessed  that  that 
was  what  he  had  been  trying  to  avoid.  And  if  her  father 
were  arrested  for  attempted  murder,  what  would  she  do  ? 
She  would  be  known  all  over  the  country.  There  would  be 
no  refuge,  even  though  it  was  not  her  fault.  Dimly  she 
saw  how  all  the  events  of  the  past  made  life  difficult.  And 
whom  else  could  she  tell  ?  Elizabeth  ?  Perhaps  Elizabeth. 
For  the  first  time  she  was  more  than  glad  that  Elizabeth 
was  coming  for  Christmas. 


Chapter  XVI 

DURING  the  week  before  Christmas  the  farm  seemed 
to  settle  into  itself.  It  seemed  to  take  something  of 
its  old  self-contained  isolation  again.  The  time  went 
slowly,  punctuated  by  Tanby's  unexpected  visits.  He 
seemed  to  find  time  to  ride  over  every  other  day,  and 
after  he  had  talked  lazily  to  Nantje  or  Bronson,  Luce 
and  he  went  out  for  short  rides  round  the  farm.  And 
with  him  Luce  began  to  see  the  veldt.  She  began  ^  cce 
the  bright  flirt  of  the  jay's  wings  as  he  fluttered  through 
the  mopani  bush  as  the  horses  cantered  past,  the  angry 
chatter  and  scolding  of  the  small  monkeys  that  lived 
there ;  and  once  when  they  rode  down  through  the  thicker 
bush  and  came  to  six  grey  pools,  lying  calmly  among 
shadowed  rocks,  they  saw  a  herd  of  sable  so  wild,  so 
unused  to  man,  that  instead  of  stampeding  they  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pools  and  watched  them.  The 
bull  shook  his  head,  and  the  cows,  with  their  calves  at 
their  heels,  still  continued  to  drink.  They  looked  won- 
derful in  the  dappled  shade  with  their  black  coats  and 
sweeping  horns.  By  and  by  they  moved  slowly  away,  still 
looking  back  curiously  at  the  strange  things  that  sat  on 
the  horses  and  stared  back  at  them  spellbound. 

"I  didn't  know  that  there  was  a  herd  of  sable  round 
here,"  said  Tanby. 

They  dismounted,  and  sat  on  the  rocky  ground  under- 
neath a  twisted  thorn  tree.  The  sky  shone  through, 
turquoise  through  jade  lace.  Shadows  danced  and 
dreamed  on  the  grey  and  red  ground. 

"Baboon  shoot  next  week  over  at  Petersens',"  said 
Tanby  lazily. 
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Luce  was  sitting  cross-legged — a  habit  she  had  recently 
acquired — looking  at  the  seams  of  her  riding  kit,  which 
were  growing  white  and  worn  like  Elizabeth's. 

"Like  to  come  ?"  he  asked  carelessly. 

She  shook  her  head  and  half  smiled.  "Apart  from 
everything  else — my  not  liking  the  Petersens  much,  and 
all  that — I  don't  think  I  should  like  it.  From  what  I've 
heard  it's  nothing  but  a  massacre." 

The  shadow  of  the  whole  wretched  business  seemed 
to  envelop  them  again.  Tanby  began  to  fill  his  pipe  and 
stare  down  at  the  grey  pools. 

"Something  ought  to  be  done,"  he  said  under  his  breath. 

"What  can  be  done  ?"  asked  the  girl  fatalistically. 

"I  think  I'll  clear  out  of  the  police  and  take  to  ranch- 
ing." 

She  began  to  dig  a  tiny  hole  in  the  ground  with  her 
forefinger  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  it. 

"What  do  you  think  ?"  he  asked  her. 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  know.    What's  it  got  to  do  with  me  ?" 

"Quite  a  lot." 

She  clasped  her  hands  round  her  knees  and  looked  at 
him  with  her  eyes  very  bright. 

"If  what  we  both  think  is  true,  what  can  I  do?"  she 
said. 

"It  may  be  years  .  .  .  and  anyway  we're  not  sure  .  .  . 
circumstantial  evidence.  It  isn't  fair.  ...  I  ought  to  do 
something." 

She  made  an  odd,  mature  gesture. 

"Better  leave  things.     I've  got  to  see  it  through  now." 

But  he  frowned  down  at  the  pools.  There  was  nothing 
to  do.  Unless  he  was  prepared  to  arrest  Bronson ;  other- 
wise Luce  must  stay  on.  He  couldn't  take  her  away. 
They  would  both  remember  all  the  time. 
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Luce  looked  at  him  with  her  mouth  slightly  set. 

"It's  no  good  talking,  is  it?"  she  said. 

That  was  the  way  of  it.  No  good  talking.  The  thing 
was  settled.  And  as  they  rode  back  through  the  darken- 
ing bush  they  were  both  silent. 

"One  thing,"  said  Luce  suddenly,  "I  love  the  veldt. 
I  don't  think  I  could  live  anywhere  else — not  in  Salis- 
bury.   I  don't  like  Salisbury !" 

Sometimes  they  talked  about  Rhodesia,  about  her  pros- 
pects, about  the  ways  in  which  men  made  money. 

"One  rotten  thing  about  this  country,"  said  Tanby,  "is 
the  lack  of  prestige.  White  men,  not  of  the  best  type, 
lounging  about  Salisbury,  even  borrowing  money  from 
natives.  White  girls  waiting  in  the  cafes — that's  bad. 
No  line  of  demarcation  as  there  is  in  India.  And  in 
India,  however  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  there  has 
always  been  a  good  type  of  man — and  no  white  women 
waiting  in  cafes.  It  may  be  a  small  thing,  but  the  native's 
mind  is  a  funny  bit  of  work." 

He  hesitated  for  a  minute. 

"We've  had  some  fine  men  out  here,  and  some  awful 
rotters.  Men  whose  sole  idea  was  to  make  money,  not 
to  make  a  white  empire.  The  curse  of  the  whole  thing 
is  the  men  who  came  out  here  when  there  were  no  white 
women  in  the  country  and  who  lived  with  native  women. 
The  native  man  is  as  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  women 
as  the  white  man.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  there  would 
have  been  none  of  these  black  peril  cases  in  the  country. 
'You  take  our  women,  why  shouldn't  we  take  yours  ?'  is 
the  idea,  and  we  haven't  upheld  the  prestige  of  our  women 
here  as  we  have  in  India.  In  India  the  trouble  was 
educating  them  and  sending  them  home  to  England; 
before  that  the  white  woman  out  there  was  beyond 
reproach.     But    out    here   they   see   the   white   woman 
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working,  working,  working,  doing  the  same  jobs  that  they 
do.  The  argument  is  simple :  'They  are  much  the  same 
as  us,  those  women  who  work  in  the  same  way!'  ' 

Luce  nodded.     "I  suppose  it  is  that,"  she  answered. 

"And  another  thing,  why,  in  God's  name,  can't  they 
take  the  trouble  to  call  the  native  by  his  proper  name? 
Snowball,  Cement,  Sixpence,  Shilling!  Damned  laziness 
and  lack  of  dignity.  If  your  name  was  Chidimbri,  quite 
an  attractive  sound,  how  would  you  like  to  be  called  Soft 
Soap?  They  conclude  that  you  haven't  got  the  brains 
to  learn  even  their  names.  You  rule  because  you  have 
a  gun,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  one.  You  rule 
because  a  few  men  made  the  name  of  the  white  man 
feared  and  because  you  keep  a  police  force." 

"If  you  go  on  much  longer,"  said  Luce,  "I  shall  begin 
to  tremble  in  my  shoes  for  fear  of  a  revolution  any 
minute." 

He  laughed.  "There's  not  much  fear  of  that.  It's 
the  individual  native  we're  ruining.  The  town  boy — and 
the  one  boy  here  and  there  who  thinks  at  all  and  gets 
filled  with  resentment." 

The  lamps  were  lit  in  the  homestead  when  they  arrived. 
Nantje  was  sitting  in  her  rocking-chair.  But  those  rides 
made  all  the  difference:  they  were  small,  bright-shining 
oases  in  the  desert. 

Elizabeth  turned  up  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas. 
Lee  had  gone  to  stay  with  some  friends  of  his — the 
Collinses — and  had  taken  the  boy  with  him. 

"I  don't  like  that  much,"  said  Elizabeth,  "but  they're 
always  awfully  nice  to  the  Infant,  and  they've  got  two 
children  of  their  own.  It's  good  for  him  to  play  with 
other  children  sometimes." 

She  was  looking  tired. 

"Oh,  Luce,"  she  said,  "do  you  mind  if  I'm  a  lazy  brute 
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and  just  do  nothing  but  sit?  Don't  you  bother  about  me 
— pretend  I'm  not  here  and  go  on  doing  anything  you 
want  to — but  just  let  me  sit  and  remember  that  there  is 
an  existence  where  people  do  sit  and  think,  or  sometimes 
just  sit." 

She  proceeded  to  sit.  Jute  went  out  with  Luce  to  give 
his  opinion  on  the  turkey.  Elizabeth  sat  still  listening  to 
the  kloo-klooing  of  the  doves  that  was  so  startling  at 
first.  She  felt  weak,  foolish  tears  drenching  her  eyes, 
homesick  tears.  She  knew  that  really  the  Infant  would 
have  a  better  Christmas  with  the  Collinses  than  if  she  had 
stayed  at  home.  He  would  have  a  party  and  novelty  and 
all  the  things  that  children  love,  but  it  made  her  desper- 
ately unhappy  to  think  that  he  would  have  a  better  time 
away ;  and  she  did  not  like  the  Collinses,  and  they  did  not 
like  her.  Besides,  it  had  not  been  suggested  until  after 
she  had  decided  to  go  to  Luce  for  Christmas.  She  had 
meant  to  bring  the  boy,  but  when  the  Collinses  had  asked 
him  and  Lee.  .  .  .  England  was  such  a  long  way  away, 
and  England  was  all  that  she  could  think  of  at  Christmas. 
If  only  she  had  had  enough  money  to  bolt  with  the  boy, 
she  would  have  taken  him  to  England,  to  her  own  family, 
among  her  own  friends.  All  that  she  loved  was  in 
England;  and  she  had  played  the  fool  all  her  life,  and  so 
she  was  in  Rhodesia  with  Lee,  of  all  people  in  the  world. 

She  sat  with  her  eyes  closed  to  keep  the  tears  from 
streaming  down  her  face,  and  did  not  hear  Tanby  come 
up  to  the  veranda  door.  She  never  realised  that  anybody 
was  there  until  he  called  to  her.    Then  she  sat  up  suddenly. 

"Hallo !"  he  said. 

"How  you  frightened  me !" 

He  smiled  at  her.    "Nerves  ?" 

She  nodded.  "Afraid  so.  It's  a  new  development  with 
me." 

"Rotten  development,"  he  said.     "Elizabeth,  I  wish  to 
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God  you'd  get  back  to  England.  If  it's  money,  you  know 
me  well  enough  to  let  me  send  you  and  the  kid  home." 

She  laughed  wistfully.  "Oh,  I've  no  false  pride, 
Dennis;  none  at  all!  If  only  my  family  had  any  money 
to  bless  themselves  with,  I'd  have  asked  them  ages  ago. 
But  you  never  know  what  Lee  might  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  would  probably  be  quoted  as  corespondent, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  you  had  paid  my  passage  home 
in  order  to  let  me  get  away  from  him  would  be  quite 
enough — and  then  he'd  get  the  Infant." 

"I'm  thinking  of  clearing  out  of  the  police,"  he  said 
abruptly. 

"Going  back  to  England?"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  could  never  live  in  England, 
though  I  shall  go  back  some  day  on  a  visit.  I  like  this 
country;  I'm  thinking  of  buying  land." 

"It's  nice  to  be  with  you  all  for  Christmas,"  said 
Elizabeth.  "The  next  best  thing  to  being  at  home — 
England,  I  mean.  Dennis,  I'm  becoming  sentimental  in 
my  old  age,  and  thinking  of  empty  glasses  turned  down 
and  'Auld  Lang  Syne'  and  things.  If  we  sing  things 
like  that  at  Christmas  dinner  I  shall  make  an  exhibition  of 
myself." 

"Exactly  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  Dennis. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  he  took  it. 

"I'm  in  serious  danger  of  falling  in  love,"  she  said. 
"Dennis,  unless  I'm  very  careful,  I'm  going  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself  for  about  the  twentieth  time  in  my  career." 

"With  Jute?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  bright  with  tears.  "I  keep 
thinking  of  how  wonderful  it  would  be  to  live  on  the 
veldt  with  some  one  who  would  always  laugh  at  things, 
and  how  different  from  Salisbury  suburbia  and  all  the 
small  things  that  can  annoy  you  there.    I  find  myself  being 
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perfectly  maudlin  over  the  great  open  spaces  and  a  home- 
stead.   It's  serious,  Dennis." 

"Jute's  a  good  sort,"  said  Tanby,  "but  he  hasn't  got  a 
penny,  and  it's  difficult  to  run  an  illegal  romance  without 
any  money." 

"That's  the  worst  of  it,"  she  laughed  ruefully.  "I  who 
know  only  too  well  the  horrors  of  being  hard  up ;  I  who 
have  said  time  and  time  again  that  the  only  thing  that 
makes  life  worth  living  is  a  settled  income;  I,  my  dear, 
am  going  back  to  what  I  know  to  be  the  silly  dreams  of 
a  girl  of  seventeen!  I  find  myself  thinking  that  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  live  on  the  veldt !" 

Luce  and  Jute  came  back. 

"The  turkey's  looking  fine,"  said  Jute.  "I've  just 
thrown  him  some  extra  scoff  to  cheer  up  his  last  day  in 
this  world.  By  the  way,  Tanby,  I  saw  your  pluperfect 
boy — I  feel  I  ought  to  call  him  groom — leading  your 
charger  round  to  the  stable,  but  I  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  find  you  flirting  with  Elizabeth." 

"Mrs.  Twisdell's  on  her  way  back,"  said  Tanby  to  Luce. 

Luce  had  sat  cross-legged  on  the  ground.  She  looked 
at  him  in  surprise. 

"How  do  you  know?"  she  asked. 

"Isn't  he  the  prize  sleuth  of  the  force?"  said  Jute. 
"That's  why  they  send  him  down  here.  There's  a  lot  of 
crime  in  this  district — it's  full  of  desperadoes.  Only 
some  one  like  our  strong,  silent  friend  here  could  stop 
the  whole  district  going  to  stark  anarchy." 

"Well,  the  next  time  you're  desperado  and  leave  your 
boys  starving  while  you  gallivant  about  Salisbury,"  said 
Tanby,  "instead  of  buying  mealies  and  meat  for  them, 
I  shall  take  their  complaint  down  officially  and  run  you." 

"That's  a  superior  line  you've  got  in  houseboys,"  said 
Jute  to  Luce.    "He  ought  to  belong  to  this  Croesus  of  the 
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police.  By  the  way,  Dennis,  why  do  you  stay  in  the  force 
and  keep  another  good  man  out  of  a  job  when  you're 
one  of  the  idle  rich?,, 

Luce  laughed.  "Have  you  seen  the  superior  line  in 
sitting-room  huts  I've  got?"  she  asked. 

"Our  Luce  is  getting  pert,"  said  Jute.  "No,  Luce, 
I  have  not  seen  your  hut,  and,  just  to  teach  you,  I  shall 
show  no  interest  in  it." 

Jute  babbled  on,  until  at  last  everybody  went  to  change 
for  dinner.  At  least,  Elizabeth  and  Luce  changed,  the 
rest  merely  washed  and  brushed.  Jute  and  Tanby  used 
Freeman's  hut. 

"You've  changed,"  said  Elizabeth  as  she  unpacked. 
"You  have  changed  a  lot.  I  like  you  more  and  more, 
Luce — better  and  better.     But  tell  me  why." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Luce.  "I  suppose  you're  bound 
to  change.    I  suppose  you  grow  up." 

She  looked  at  Elizabeth,  who  was  kneeling  down, 
pulling  things  recklessly  out  of  her  suitcase. 

"Elizabeth,"  she  said,  "I'd  like  to  ask  you  something. 
Do  you  know  Mr.  Tanby  very  well  ?" 

"Fairly  well,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I  knew  him  in 
England.    Why?" 

"Well,"  said  Luce,  and  paused,  then  went  deter- 
minedly on,  "Peter  said  to  me  that — that,  well,  he'd  had  a 
sleeping  dictionary." 

The  last  part  of  the  sentence  came  with  a  rush. 
Elizabeth  sat  back  on  her  heels  and  looked  at  her  with 
laughter  in  her  eyes. 

"Dennis!"  she  said.  "Dennis!  How  funny!  My 
dear,  you've  known  Dennis  for  some  years  and  yet  you 
could  take  it  seriously  for  a  minute!  My  dear,  that's 
said  about  every  man  who  can  really  talk  the  language 
well ;  sometimes  with  truth,  but  more  often  without  a  jot 
of  it.     I  could  smack  Peter,  the  little  beast.     But,  seri- 
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ously,  Luce,  you  couldn't  have  thought  it  for  a  moment." 

"I  wasn't  sure,"  said  Luce. 

"Dennis  is  odd,"  said  Elizabeth,  still  sitting  on  her  heels. 
"I  think  he's  a  bit  shy,  and  he's  certainly  dark  and  at  times 
silent,  but  he's  straight.  That  word  gets  overworked, 
but  there  are  some  cases  it  suits." 

"I  used  not  to  like  him,"  continued  Luce,  to  whom  an 
outlet  was  necessary.  She  could  not  talk  about  the  one 
thing  that  occupied  her  mind,  but  she  must  talk  about 
something.    It  was  a  relief. 

'That  was  fairly  obvious — even  to  him,"  answered 
Elizabeth. 

And  to  Elizabeth  it  was  a  relief  to  talk.  It  stopped 
her  brooding  on  Jute.  She  knew  at  the  back  of  her  mind 
that  it  was  chiefly  because  she  had  no  one  to  talk  to  and 
nothing  else  to  do,  that  she  was  beginning  to  take  Jute 
so  seriously.  And  she  was  in  danger  of  taking  it  seriously 
if  things  went  on  as  they  were.  She  liked  him  enor- 
mously; she  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  she  was  very  sure 
of  herself  and  her  avowed  creed  that  it  was  quite  moral 
to  take  a  lover  and  utterly  immoral  to  give  oneself  to  a 
husband  one  disliked.  But  it  was  against  the  grain  to  leave 
a  child — that  was  all  wrong.  Lee  had  forfeited  all  claim 
to  consideration,  but  Lee's  claims  on  the  child  could  not 
be  ignored,  and  she  was  afraid  of  becoming  too  obsessed 
with  Jute.  She  would  not  break  it  off,  because,  she  said, 
setting  her  teeth,  that  she  was  entitled  to  choose  what  she 
did  with  herself  and  to  snatch  some  happiness  from  life. 
She  was  finding  it  more  difficult  than  she  had  thought. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  in  a  love  affair  there 
were  two  sides,  or  that  she  might  be  behaving  unfairly 
to  Jute.  Jute,  she  thought,  was  like  herself.  He  would 
not  take  it  seriously  or  fall  too  heavily  in  love. 

She  could  not  discuss  it  with  Luce.  Luce,  in  any  case, 
had  changed.     She  was  firmer  of  mouth,  and  her  eyes 
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were  clear  and  looked  more  frankly  and  courageously  on 
life.  No,  one  could  not  discuss  it  with  Luce.  But  she 
could  discuss  other  things,  and  simply  to  talk  was  helpful. 

They  heard  the  men  come  into  the  sitting-room.  Free- 
man was  talking. 

"Man !  it's  a  good  crop.  It  ought  to  bring  in  a  lot.  It's 
one  of  the  best  crops  I've  seen.     Man,  I  tell  you " 

"How  I  hate  that  eternal  'Man,  I  tell  you,'  "  said 
Elizabeth.  "And  why  do  all  colonials  do  it?  Every 
sentence!    It's  frightful." 

"I've  got  used  to  it,"  said  Luce. 

"I've  seen  that  manager  of  yours  somewhere,"  added 
Elizabeth,  "in  Salisbury.  I've  seen  him  with  that  girl 
Etta  Gold.  You  know,  the  girl  in  one  of  the  Government 
offices.  She's  got  rather  a  bad  name  in  Salisbury;  but 
then,  it's  rather  difficult  for  her.  She's  rather  better 
educated  and  more  intelligent  than,  for  instance,  the  girls 
in  the  shops,  and,  of  course,  nobody  else  in  Salisbury 
will  bother  about  her." 

"Still,  I  don't  know  why  that  should  give  her  a  bad 
name,"  said  Luce. 

"Oh,  well,  she's  always  about  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  sitting  in  Meikle's  at  late  hours  of  the 

night  with  them "     Elizabeth  stopped  short.      "I'm 

being  an  awful  cat,  Luce.  It's  not  really  her  fault,  and 
it's  rotten  for  her ;  there's  nowhere  and  nothing  for  girls 
to  go  or  do  in  Salisbury  if  they're  working  and  haven't 
got  a  family  in  the  place.  It's  awfully  unfair.  They 
have  to  live  in  rooms  and  get  all  their  meals  out,  unless 
they  live  in  a  boarding-house.  But  there  aren't  many, 
about  one  or  two  only,  and  I  suppose  you  can't  expect 
people  to  bother  about  them  unless  they  know  who  they 
are  and  all  that.  But  it  means  that  they've  got  to  sit 
round  in  hotels  or  go  home  and  sit  alone  in  their  bed- 
rooms.    All  the  same,  I  think  she  was   foolish.      She 
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didn't  give  any  one  a  chance  to  get  to  know  her,  and  then 
when  people  did  become  aware  of  her  it  was  in  the  wrong 
way.  All  of  which  sounds  very  sententious,  but  is  fairly 
true." 

But  she  felt  a  hypocrite,  nevertheless.  If  she  felt  so 
strongly  on  the  subject  she  might  have  gone  out  of  her 
way  to  make  friends  with  the  girl  and  give  her  somewhere 
else  to  go  besides  the  hotels. 

"I  might  have  done  something,"  she  added,  "but  I  was 
too  lazy,  and  now  it  would  smack  too  much  of 
reformation." 

Luce  nodded. 

'Til  go  and  see  if  my  stepmother  wants  anything,"  she 
said  after  a  moment.  "She  generally  goes  to  bed  early; 
she's  not  quite  well  yet." 

Elizabeth  looked  after  her.  Luce  had  most  decidedly 
changed.  She  was  more  balanced,  she  looked  healthier, 
very  brown,  very  slim,  and  yet,  somehow,  she  gave  an 
impression  of  strength. 

Luce  went  down  to  the  passage,  and  as  she  passed  the 
kitchen  door  she  called  to  the  boy  to  make  some  coffee, 
and  that  she  would  come  and  fetch  it  later.  Nantje  was 
already  in  bed,  she  looked  much  better.  Her  eyes  had 
more  colour  and  her  skin  looked  clearer,  even  her  hair 
seemed  to  have  lost  that  dull,  brittle  look.  She  was  more 
normal  in  manner,  always  morose,  but  more  in  the  old 
way. 

Luce  went  back  for  the  coffee.  The  boy  was  pouring 
it  into  a  jug  and  putting  some  biscuits  and  butter  on  the 
tray.  She  looked  at  the  coffee,  tasted  it  (it  was  quite 
good) ,  and  took  it  into  the  bedroom.  It  was  rather  a  relief 
to  find  he  could  make  coffee  the  way  that  Nantje  liked 
it,  it  saved  quite  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  she  was  likely  to 
be  busy  for  the  next  week. 

Nantje  sat  up  to  take  the  tray. 
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"I've  been  thinking.  Perhaps  I  shall  go  away,"  she 
observed  slowly  as  she  sipped  the  coffee.  "I  don't  know — 
it  might  be  best.  Things  are  different  here  now — money 
thrown  about.    So!    Maybe  I  go." 

Luce  said  nothing.  There  was  a  touch  of  the  old 
Nantje  about  it.  The  old  habit  of  saying  things  and 
watching  to  see  how  they  affected  people. 

"Is  the  coffee  all  right  ?"  she  asked. 

"It  is  good,"  said  Nantje;  "but  you  are  not  interested 
whether  I  go  or  not?" 

"Why  do  you  think  of  going  really?"  asked  Luce 
pointedly. 

Nantje's  face  became  a  blank.  "I  have  just  said.  You 
do  not  believe  me." 

Luce  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  she  said. 

The  Boer  woman  lay  down  again,  her  mouth  com- 
pressed, a  queer  glitter  in  her  eyes. 

"I  know  when  it  is  best  to  go  from  a  place,"  she  said. 

It  would  make  a  lot  of  difference  if  she  went,  thought 
Luce.  All  the  difference  in  the  world.  She  was  probably 
going  for  that  reason — she  knew  about  things. 

She  went  into  the  sitting-room,  which  was  festive  with 
red  and  purple  leaves  that  she  had  gathered  from  the 
bush.  Tanby  gave  her  a  chair.  It  gave  her  a  thrill  to 
feel  that  she  probably  knew  more  than  he  did  about 
Nantje  and  the  way  things  were.  And  that  soon  she 
would  probably  be  able  to  tell  him  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  fear.  It  whipped  colour  into  her  cheeks  and 
brushed  her  eyes  with  a  secret  content. 


Chapter  XVII 

FREEMAN  went  off  to  Salisbury,  driving  Bronson  in 
the  mule-cart.  At  the  last  minute  Bronson  had 
decided  that  he  did  not  want  to  spend  Christmas  on  the 
farm;  he  had  important  business  to  see  to,  he  said.  The 
remainder  of  the  party  saw  him  go  with  a  faint  sense  of 
relief,  and  as  the  cart  disappeared  round  the  bend  into 
the  bush  they  automatically  relaxed.  Nantje,  after  the 
cart  had  gone,  retired  suddenly  to  bed  again.  She 
vouchsafed  no  explanation,  only  lay  fingering  her  Bible 
ostentatiously.  It  was  odd,  thought  Luce,  how  little  you 
noticed  Nantje  nowadays.  You  took  her  food,  you  did 
small  things  for  her  in  the  same  impersonal  manner  in 
which  a  hospital  nurse  did  things.  She  merely  existed, 
a  part  of  the  household,  a  kind  of  boring  duty,  no  more. 
The  only  person  who  seemed  oppressed  by  her  now  was 
Bronson. 

"Christmas  Eve,"  said  Elizabeth  as  they  watched  the 
hot  day  swoon  into  the  warm  night.     "Christmas  Eve  I" 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Jute,  in  the  kind  gloom, 
slid  his  hand  over  hers. 

Luce,  subconsciously,  was  aware  of  Elizabeth  and  Jute, 
of  something  altered  in  their  attitudes.  Instinctively  she 
turned  to  Tanby  these  last  two  days,  and  Jute  became 
nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  much  as  he 
had  been  in  the  time  of  Peter,  only  now  things  were  quiet, 
there  was  no  more  stress. 

"Christmas  Eve,"  echoed  Tanby,  and  his  voice  held  an 
echo  of  wistfulness,  the  wistfulness  that  Luce  did  not 
understand.     She  was  at  home ;  the  others  were  strangers 
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in  a  strange  land.  Only  at  Christmas  time  did  they 
remember  it ;  but  then,  somehow  or  other,  they  could  not 
forget  it. 

"If  we  were  to  sing  carols,"  said  Elizabeth,  "I  should 
simply  break  up.  If  we  were  to  pretend  it  wasn't 
Christmas  Eve,  I  should  feel  cheated.  What  is  one  to 
do?" 

"Can't  anybody  play  some  sort  of  musical  instrument," 
said  Jute  in  tones  of  deep  melancholy.  "Tanby,  haven't 
you  some  secret  vice — don't  you  play  the  mouth-organ 
when  you're  alone  ?  You  ought  to ;  all  strong,  silent  men 
have  some  tender  little  habit  like  that." 

Luce's  thoughts  fled  to  the  Smiths.  It  would  be  fun 
there;  the  children  would  be  enjoying  themselves.  She 
wondered  suddenly  how  Elizabeth  could  have  left  the 
infant  son. 

"You  ought  to  be  like  Masters,"  pursued  Jute.  "You 
know  Masters,  the  silent  surveyor?  He  plays  the  violin! 
What  do  you  do  with  yourself,  Tanby,  when  you're  out 
on  patrol,  alone  under  the  stars  ?  Don't  you  sing,  or  play 
the  mouth-organ,  or  even  the  comb  ?" 

"Dinner  will  be  ready  soon,"  said  Luce.  "We'll 
probably  feel  more  cheerful  after  dinner." 

Jute  jumped  up. 

"A  true  word,"  he  said.  "I  can  smell  good  food. 
Away  with  melancholy!  Or  would  you  like  me  to  take 
you  all  into  Salisbury  and  let  you  revel  at  Meikle's  ?" 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "I  don't  think  we  should  ever  get 
there  in  that  Ford!  No,  children,  let's  enjoy  ourselves. 
I'm  sorry  to  be  such  a  blight,  but  I  always  get  afflicted  like 
this  on  Christmas  Eve.  I  think  of  cold  weather  and  Santa 
Claus  and  Christmas  breakfast  and — presents." 

Luce's  heart  gave  a  sudden  jerk.  She  had  never 
thought  of  presents.     The  past  Christmases  had  never 
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been  made  festive  by  them.  Supposing  they  expected  her 
to  have  presents,  and  supposing  they  had  brought  presents 
for  her  and  she  had  none  to  return. 

Said  Jute :  "If  you  go  on  like  this,  Elizabeth,  you  shan't 
have  any  presents." 

Elizabeth  laughed,  a  little  warm  laugh,  the  sort  of 
pleased  laugh  that  Luce  recognised,  the  laugh  that  she  used 
to  laugh  when  Peter  ragged  her.  It  was  suddenly  illumi- 
nating. Jute  and  Elizabeth.  One  part  of  her  was  resent- 
ful. So  that  was  why  they  had  thought  it  so  necessary  for 
her  to  come  back  to  the  farm !  And  then  another  part  of 
her  mind,  the  more  generous  part,  remembered  that  it  had 
been  she  that  Jute  had  intended  to  drive  back  to  the  farm, 
and  that  she  herself  had  rushed  off  with  Trewn.  For  a 
moment  it  stung,  for  a  moment  she  wondered  how  much 
she  had  thrown  away  for  the  dubious  triumph  of  being 
driven  home  by  Trewn;  and  then  she  saw  Elizabeth's 
far-away,  unhappy  look  and  forgot  herself. 

"No  decent  clothes!"  said  Elizabeth,  as  they  were 
changing.  "I'm  beginning  to  forget  what  new  clothes 
feel  like!" 

And  Luce  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  pulled  her 
old  frock  out  of  the  cupboard  and  gave  up  the  idea  of 
wearing  the  new  frock  that  Mrs.  Twisdell  had  sent  from 
England. 

She  went  out  before  Elizabeth  was  ready  to  get  the 
champagne  that  her  father  had  bought  some  time  before 
and  hoarded  for  Christmas.  She  found  the  cupboard 
locked  and  the  key  gone.  He  usually  left  it  in  the  top 
drawer  of  his  desk.  She  stood  staring  at  the  cupboard. 
He  had  been  so  very  odd  lately,  and  his  sudden  decision  to 
go  to  Salisbury  after  his  insistence  on  Christmas  on  the 
farm  had  been  so  extraordinary  that  she  wondered  whether 
he  had  done  it  on  purpose,  whether  somebody  or  some- 
thing had  offended  him.    He  was  very  touchy  these  days, 
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very  careful  of  his  dignity,  and  more  than  once  had  hinted 
that  people  ignored  him  on  his  own  farm.  He  might 
have  done  it  on  purpose.  It  left  her  wretchedly  embar- 
rassed; his  going  had  been  rude,  even  while  it  had  been 
a  blessing,  but  not  even  to  Jute  could  she  go  and  say  that 
he  had  locked  everything  up  on  purpose ;  and  she  always 
found  lies  so  difficult  to  tell.     She  floundered  over  them. 

Things  were  becoming  more  and  more  difficult.     She 
was  acutely  worried  over  the  "presents"  question,  and  now 
this! 
P     She  left  the  hut  slowly  and  strolled  back  to  the  house. 
Jute  came  out  of  Freeman's  hut  and  caught  her  up. 

"Jute,"  she  said  quietly,  "it's  awfully  stupid,  but  Dad 
has  gone  off  and  left  the  wine  cupboard  locked  up,  and 
he's  taken  the  key  by  mistake.  What  on  earth  shall  I 
do?" 

"Break  the  lock,"  said  Jute. 

If  he  had  done  it  on  purpose,  she  thought,  he'd  break 
out  into  one  of  those  frightening  fits  when  he  found  the 
lock  had  been  broken. 

"I  don't  think  we'd  better,"  she  said.  "He  might  not 
like  it." 

"I  love  you  dearly,  Luce,"  said  Jute,  "but  a  teetotal 
Christmas  fills  me  with  grim  misgiving." 

She  stood  helplessly  staring  out  over  the  veldt. 

"What  about  the  Petersens  ?"  suggested  Jute.  "They're 
certain  to  have  the  stock  of  a  wine  merchant  there.  What 
about  'phoning  them  and  asking  if  they  could  let  us  have 
some,  and,  if  so,  Tanby  could  send  his  police  boy  over 
for  them." 

"Yes,  I  could  do  that,"  she  said  doubtfully.  "Unless 
they're  all  in  Salisbury  for  Christmas,"  she  added. 

"No,  they're  having  some  sort  of  a  jamboree  on  the 
farm,"  said  Jute.    "They  sent  me  a  polite  invitation  to  it." 

"All  right,"  she  answered.    "I'll  try — unless Don't 
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you  think  it  would  be  best  if  you  rang  them  up?  They 
know  you  better  than  they  do  me." 

"Right  you  are  I" 

They  went  on  to  the  house,  where  they  found  Elizabeth 
opening  and  shutting  books  in  the  sitting-room.  She 
went  on  wandering  restlessly  about,  while  Jute  'phoned 
through  to  the  Petersens. 

"Lord,"  he  said,  after  some  one  had  answered  and  gone 
away  to  fetch  Petersen,  "they  are  having  a  jamboree. 
Listen  I" 

He  held  the  receiver  out  to  Luce.  There  came  faintly 
the  sound  of  a  ukulele  and  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Petersen 
singing  in  her  husky,  deep  voice.    Luce  nodded. 

Petersen  came  to  the  'phone,  and  bibulously  and  amiably 
agreed.  "Don't  bother  to  send  a  boy,"  he  said.  "I'll  get 
Torre  to  bring  them  over  in  the  car  .  .  .  rivers  are  down 
.  .  .  quite  easy." 

Jute  protested  uneasily.  "Such  a  nuisance — we  can 
send  the  boy  quite  easily." 

"Oh,  no,  no — never  get  the  stuff  till  midnight  with  a 
boy,  can't  spend  Christmas  on  the  water-wagon.  By  the 
way,  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all.  I'll  ring  you  up  at 
twelve  and  wish  it  you  again." 

Luce  and  Elizabeth  had  gone  on  to  the  veranda,  and 
were  talking  to  Tanby. 

Jute  interrupted  him.  "But,  I  say,  won't  Torre  find 
it  an  awful  nuisance?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Petersen's 
voice  came  again,  lower  and  slightly  sarcastic.  "It  won't 
hurt  him,  though  I  dare  say  he  thinks  I  ought  to  do  it. 
I'll  send  him  along." 

He  rang  off. 

Jute  made  a  face  at  the  telephone,  raised  his  eyebrows, 
and  sauntered  on  to  the  veranda. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  whispered  Luce. 
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He  nodded. 

"What  about  asking  Dennis  to  send  his  boy?"  She 
blushed  suddenly  over  the  Dennis.  It  was  Elizabeth's 
fault;  she  always  called  people  by  their  Christian  names. 

"Petersen  says  he'll  send  it  over — save  time  that  way." 

"Send  what  over?"  asked  Elizabeth.  "You're  very 
secretive,  you  two !" 

"Flagons  of  wine,"  said  Jute. 

The  houseboy  appeared  and  muttered  something  about 
dinner  being  ready. 

"I  thought  we'd  have  it  in  the  little  hut,"  said  Luce. 
"It  looks  rather  pretty  there." 

They  went  over  to  the  hut,  where  candles  flickered  on 
the  table,  and  fragments  of  grass  fluttered  sighingly  from 
the  conical  unceilinged  roof  on  to  the  stained  deal  table. 

Jute  lingered  behind  with  Tanby. 

"I  say,"  he  said,  "Torre's  coming  over  in  the  car  with 
that  fizz.  Hadn't  one  of  us  better  listen  for  him  and  grab 
the  bottles  and  push  him  off?" 

"Bit  difficult,  isn't  it?  After  he's  come  all  that  way 
you  can't  shunt  him  off  without  even  a  sundowner.  What 
the  devil  did  you  want  to  ring  up  Petersen  for?  Barker 
at  the  camp  could  have  let  you  have  some." 

"Yes;  but  under  the  circumstances  Torre  can't  expect 
the  people  here  to  fall  on  his  neck — besides  I  gather  that 
he's  being  sent  off  against  his  will.  He  doesn't  seem 
altogether  the  blue-eyed  boy  with  Petersen." 

"Torre  expects  people  to  fall  on  his  neck  under  any 
circumstances,"  said  Tanby  dryly;  "and  I  don't  suppose 
he  is  the  blue-eyed  boy  with  Petersen.  Petersen  isn't 
altogether  a  fool." 

"Well,  by  the  way  he  drives  he'll  be  here  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  He'll  arrive  at  the  tail  end  of  din- 
ner," said  Jute. 

Tanby  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"There's  an  awful  lot  of  'hist,  finger  on  lip'  about  to- 
night," observed  Elizabeth  as  they  came  into  the  little  hut 
with  its  flickering  golden  lights. 

After  all,  dinner  was  over  before  Peter  turned  up. 
They  were  sitting  over  the  table  idly  talking.  Jute  was 
doing  endless  tricks  with  matches.  He  seemed  to  have  an 
inexhaustible  repertoire  of  parlour  tricks.  Suddenly  Luce 
started.  From  the  open  door  of  the  hut  they  could  see 
the  house  with  a  square  of  orange  light  falling  on  the 
ground  outside  Nantje's  window. 

There  came  a  sharp  cry  and  the  square  of  light  wavered 
and  went  out. 

Tanby  got  to  the  house  first,  Luce  close  behind  him. 
The  lamp  lay  on  the  floor.  Luckily  it  had  gone  out  and 
the  Boer  woman  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  eyes  wild  and 
her  Bible  clutched  to  her  breast. 

"What  was  it?"  asked  Tanby. 

Luce  picked  up  the  lamp  and  put  it  right. 

Nantje  shook  her  head.    * 

"I  do  not  know  what  it  was,"  she  said.  "Something, 
some  shadow  came  round  the  veranda  door.  I  called  to 
it  and  it  did  not  move,  and  I  reached  for  something  to 
throw,  but — my  hand  is  not  so  sure — I  knocked  over  the 
lamp." 

The  lamp  was  smashed,  the  glass  shade  broken.  Nantje 
seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  calmness  again. 

"We'd  better  come  back  to  the  veranda,"  said  Luce. 
"Then  you'll  know  we're  near." 

The  Boer  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Maybe  I  dream  it,"  she  said.  "I  dream  things 
nowadays." 

Her  face  looked  drawn  for  a  moment. 

And  then  in  the  distance  sounded  the  hum  of  a  car, 
and  Luce  looked  at  Tanby  nervously. 

The  car  drew  nearer  and  Luce  went  nearer  to  Tanby. 
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She  was  sure  that  Peter  was  coming — and  she  did  not 
want  him  to  come. 

The  Boer  woman  lay  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  She 
seemed  to  be  able  to  sleep  like  a  cat,  at  will. 

"She  threw  the  lamp  at  something,"  whispered  Luce  as 
she  and  Tanby  went  out  of  the  veranda  door. 

He  nodded. 

"Do  you  think  she's  going  mad  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered.  "I  wish  to  God  she'd 
do  something  definite  anyway." 

Petersen's  car  hummed  up  the  driveway  and  stopped 
with  a  grinding  screech  of  brakes. 

As  soon  as  Peter  got  out  of  the  car  Luce  saw  that  he 
was  in  one  of  those  familiar  sulky  moods.  He  nodded 
to  her  and  began  to  delve  silently  in  the  back  of  the  car. 
He  produced  several  bottles  of  various  descriptions  and 
put  them  solemnly  on  the  ground,  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  climb  back  into  the  driving  seat. 

Tanby  felt  an  irrepressible  desire  to  laugh,  and  Luce, 
by  his  side,  looked  doubtfully  at  him  and  suddenly  felt 
a  smile  curl  her  own  lips.  Peter  looked  so  absurdly  angry, 
like  a  small  cross  boy  sent  on  an  uncongenial  errand. 
She  stepped  forward  impulsively. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said ;  "but  won't  you  come 
in  and  have  a  drink  or  something?" 

"Is  your  father  there?"  he  asked  suspiciously. 

She  shook  her  head  and  laughed. 

Peter's  face  cleared.  He  seemed  inclined  to  laugh  as 
well,  but  still  his  wounded  dignity  would  not  let  him. 
Petersen's  attitude  when  he  sent  him  off  had  been  mad- 
dening beyond  words. 

He  switched  the  engine  off  and  got  out  of  the  car. 

He  delved  again  in  the  back  of  the  car,  and  this  time  he 
produced  his  ukulele.     Luce  gave  a  sudden  small  laugh. 
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"Dennis,"  she  said,  for  the  second  time  that  evening. 
"What  a  relief  for  Jute.  Some  one  who  can  play  a  musi- 
cal instrument!" 

"What  about  getting  these  things  into  the  house?" 
asked  Peter.  He  had  looked  up  at  the  "Dennis,"  and  now 
he  looked  at  Luce  reproachfully. 

"Yes,  we'd  better  get  the  houseboy,"  said  Luce. 

"I'll  send  him  along."  Tanby  seemed  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  house  at  the  moment  than  anything  else. 
"What  about  getting  those  other  two  out  of  the  hut, 
Luce?" 

"I  will,"  she  nodded  at  him. 

Tanby  went  off  to  the  house  and  she  stood  looking  at 
Peter. 

"Jute  and  Elizabeth  are  in  the  hut,"  she  said;  "but 
we're  going  back  to  the  house  now.  Shall  we  go  and  fetch 
them,  or  will  you  go  on  to  the  house  while  I  get  them? 
You  know  the  way." 

Her  mouth  curled  into  a  smile  again.  It  was  partly 
nerves,  partly  the  relief  she  felt  that  she  need  no  longer 
dread  meeting  him. 

But  Peter  took  a  step  towards  her. 

"Luce,"  he  said,  "have  you  forgiven  me?  I  couldn't 
help  fighting  with  your  father,  you  know." 

She  avoided  answering,  pretending  she  heard  the  house- 
boy  coming. 

"I  must  get  Jute  and  Elizabeth,"  she  said,  and  went  to- 
wards the  hut. 

They  were  still  sitting  over  the  table,  where  the  candles 
had  burned  down  to  the  sockets  of  the  candlesticks.  And 
when  she  came  in  the  doorway  they  started,  Elizabeth's 
eyes  bright  and  her  lashes  wet. 

"Peter's  here,"  said  Luce;  "and  he's  brought  plenty 
of  drinks." 
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"Hallo,  Jute,"  said  Peter  over  her  shoulder.  "You're 
a  beauty,  aren't  you,  fetching  me  across  the  veldt  at  this 
time  of  night  to  minister  to  your  appalling  thirst!" 

"Hallo,  Peter,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"Why,  hallo,"  he  said.  "And  how's  the  Infant  Son 
and  the  dogs  and  the  cats  and  everything  that  is  thine?" 

A  moon  was  climbing  into  the  sky  as  they  went  over  to 
the  house.  It  was  reflected  in  a  pool  that  the  rains  had 
made,  and  the  orange  trees  flung  a  faint  perfume  into 
the  air. 

"Different  to  the  Petersens,"  said  Peter  to  Luce.  He 
had  planted  himself  firmly  by  her  side.  "They  don't 
worry  about  anything  except  their  bar  and  their  parties, 
and  there  isn't  an  attempt  at  a  garden  anywhere  round 
the  place.    How's  your  garden,  Luce?" 

But  she  was  on  her  guard  against  his  voice  and  his 
eyes. 

"The  garden's  doing  quite  well,"  she  said. 

He  sounded  hurt.  She  remembered  how  easily  he 
could  sound  hurt  and  reproachful,  and  how  often  he  had 
put  her  in  the  wrong  when  really  she  had  been  in  the  right. 

"Things  went  against  us,"  he  said.  "Everything  seemed 
to  fight  against  us." 

She  caught  her  breath. 

"But  did  you  make  much  of  a  fight?"  she  replied;  and 
then  they  were  on  the  veranda  and  he  had  not  time  to 
answer. 

Tanby,  watching  them  saunter  up  the  moonlit  path, 
saw  that  Luce's  face  was  flushed  and  her  eyes  soft.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently.  Surely  she  wouldn't 
let  the  fellow  get  round  her  again?  She  couldn't  be 
such  an  idiot. 

But  when  they  came  in,  she  left  Peter  to  play  his  ukulele 
and  went  in  to  give  Nantje  something  to  eat  and  to  ask, 
in  a  sudden  realisation  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  ill, 
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^whether  the  noise  disturbed  her.     She  shook  her  head. 

"I  do  not  sleep  anyway,"  she  said. 

It  was  that  sort  of  remark  that  made  Luce  lose  sym- 
pathy ;  they  were  intended  to  make  her  feel  uncomfortable. 
They  merely  annoyed  her.  She  knew  that  Nantje  slept. 
In  fact  she  snored,  and  Luce  could  hear  her  through  the 
thin  walls. 

Peter  was  talking  about  the  Petersens  when  she  went 

back.    "They're  perfectly  impossible "  he  was  saying. 

Tanby  was  sitting  apart  on  the  table.  She  went  over  and 
sat  by  him.  Jute  was  opening  bottles  in  the  corner  and 
Elizabeth  seemed  to  be  listening  to  Peter,  but  her  eyes  had 
that  lost  look  that  Luce  knew  of  old. 

Peter  went  on  about  the  Petersens.  They  had  no 
method,  it  appeared,  and  the  way  they  had  their  meals 
was  vile.  The  food  was  thrown  at  them,  and  houseboys 
never  stayed.    Nobody  answered. 

"Why  did  you  bring  your  ukulele?"  asked  Luce  sud- 
denly. 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  bright  blue  eyes  suddenly 
alert. 

"If  you  hadn't  been  kind  and  asked  me  to  spend  Christ- 
mas Eve  with  you  I  was  going  on  to  the  mine,"  he  said. 
"I  couldn't  stand  the  racket  going  on  at  the  Petersens'." 

She  said  nothing  to  that. 

"Somebody  cut  you  out  with  Mrs.  Petersen?"  asked 
Jute  amiably. 

Peter  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed. 

"There  were  other  girls  there,"  he  answered,  "but  they 
were  so  deadly  boring.  Their  sole  idea  of  having  a  good 
time  was  to  sew  up  the  men's  pyjamas ;  and  then  we  were 
expected  to  chase  them  down  the  passage  and  other 
humorous  diversions." 

"It  sounds  of  the  nursery,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"With  them  it's  a  case  of  'to  the  pure  all  things  are 
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pure/  "  said  Peter.  "They  chase  about  in  pyjamas  and 
play  other  sweet  and  simple  games.    And " 

Elizabeth  threw  a  match  dexterously  into  the  fireplace. 

"Say  no  more,  Peter/'  she  urged.  "We  know  those 
sort  of  parties." 

He  said  no  more  and  picked  up  his  ukulele. 

He  was  a  disturbing  element.  Luce  was  suddenly  aware 
that  the  party  had  been  better  without  him;  he  didn't 
fit.  She  could  see  now  that  he  was  attractive  without 
being  attractive  to  her.  She  did  not  even  care  where  he 
went  or  whom  he  fell  in  love  with.  Things  he  did  jarred 
on  her,  and  she  remembered  that  he  had  done  them 
before  and  she  had  never  minded. 

She  sat  silently  by  Tanby. 

Peter  suddenly  stopped  playing  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Snakes  I"  he  remarked,  "it's  after  eleven.  Luce,  may 
I  stay  the  night  and  have  Christmas  breakfast  with  you 
to-morrow  morning?  I  hate  driving  about  the  veldt 
in  the  middle  of  the  night — alone." 

She  flushed  because  she  did  not  want  him  to  and  saw  no 
way  of  refusing. 

"What  about  the  car?"  she  asked  irresolutely. 

He  laughed. 

"My  dear,  if  Petersen  likes  to  send  his  car  on  errands 
with  his  valued  manager  in  it,  he  can't  grumble  if  it  stays 
out  the  night." 

"Well,  do  stay,"  she  said. 

Elizabeth  yawned. 

"I'm  getting  sleepier  and  sleepier,"  she  said.  "It's 
the  effect  of  habit.  I  always  go  to  bed  early,  and  now  I 
cannot  keep  awake.  Luce,  would  you  mind  if  I  went 
to  bed?" 

"I'll  come,  too,"  said  Luce.  "I'll  just  tell  the  boy  to 
make  up  a  bed  for  Peter  in  the  odd  hut." 
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"I  can  sleep  anywhere,"  said  Peter.  "I'll  shake  down 
on  the  veranda  with  two  rugs  and  a  pillow/ ' 

They  left  the  three  men  in  the  smoky  room  and  went 
out  through  the  back  way  to  stand  for  a  moment  looking 
up  at  the  cloud-flecked  sky. 

"Oh,  I  envy  you  out  here  on  the  veldt,"  said  Elizabeth 
suddenly.  "It's  the  only  place  in  which  to  live.  It's  hor- 
rible in  the  towns,  horrible  even  at  Avondale  and  Mount 
Pleasant.  Those  ten-acre  plots !  Lovely  in  theory,  and 
ours  is  pretty  enough;  but  really  you're  hemmed  in  by 
neighbours.  And  you're  near  enough  to  Salisbury  to 
feel  out  of  it,  to  feel  hurt  when  the  parties  go  on  and 
you're  not  asked,  and  whether  you  want  to  or  not,  you 
can't  help  feeling  snobby  about  some  of  the  people.  It's 
human  nature,  I  suppose,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  seen  in 
Salisbury  with  our  next-door  neighbours — nice  kind 
people  they  are,  but  not  our  own  sort.  And  one  is  so 
fearfully  conscious  of  it,  and  they're  conscious  of  it,  and 
things  are  strained  when  you  meet  in  town.  And  I  want 
to  be  asked  to  the  dances  at  Government  House — and  I 
loathe  being  patronised  by  Mona  Garshon — none  of  which 
would  occur  if  I  was  out  on  the  veldt.  The  people  who 
live  on  the  veldt  are  different,  the  most  awful  old  ruffian 
of  a  prospector  is  quite  nice,  compared  with  the  small- 
town attitude  of  mind  that  you  get  in  Salisbury.  And  in 
Salisbury  you  have  to  blow  your  own  trumpet  so  loudly 

and  unceasingly  when  you  first  come  out Oh,  Luce, 

I  wish  I  could  get  out  of  it." 

She  stopped  suddenly. 

"Your  boys  prowl  rather  a  lot,"  she  said.  "I'm  sure 
one  was  listening  round  the  corner,  behind  the  tank." 

The  big  red  tank  that  took  the  overflow  from  the 
gutters  stood  on  Nantje's  side  of  the  house.  Luce  took  a 
determined  step  towards  the  tank  and  thought  she  heard 
the  scurry  of  swift,  naked  feet.     She  came  round  the 
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tank,  but  if  any  one  had  been  there  they  were  safely  in 
the  shelter  of  the  bush  that  separated  the  compound  from 
the  house.  And  from  Nantje's  room  came  the  sound  of 
her  deep  breathing. 

"Probably  my  imagination/'  said  Elizabeth,  who  had 
followed  her. 

They  stood  for  a  little  while  longer  in  the  warm  night, 
watching  the  faint  stars  and  the  milky  moon.  The  sky 
was  a  dim,  luminous  blue,  the  moon  and  stars  seemed  to 
shine  through  a  veil.  One  star  shone  more  brightly  and 
strongly  than  the  others.  A  tiny  wind  stirred  the  gum 
trees ;  the  leaves  shivered  and  rustled. 

"Christmas  Eve,"  said  Elizabeth  again  in  a  heart- 
breaking voice.  "Is  that  the  star  in  the  East,  Luce?  I 
suppose  it  was  a  warm  night  like  this  when  Christ  was 
born  in  a  stable.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  warm — 
and  to  me  Christmas  means  cold  and  snow  if  you're  lucky, 
and  glowing  fires  and  drawn  curtains  and  the  carol  singers 
outside  the  window,  and  church  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing " 

The  star  shone  over  them.  Luce  put  out  her  hand  shyly 
and  Elizabeth  held  it. 

"When  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night — out 
here  you  can  see  them  almost.  I  would  give  almost  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  be  in  England  for  Christmas — and 
I  can  believe  any  story  about  hardened  sinners  breaking 
down  when  some  one  sings  'Home,  sweet  home.'  " 

Again  the  little  wind  rustled  through  the  trees. 

"Nearly  Christmas  morning,"  said  Elizabeth.  "It  must 
be  twelve  o'clock.     Shall  we  see  it  in?" 

Luce  nodded. 

"Let's  go  up  there,"  she  said,  and  nodded  to  where 
the  two  gum  trees  stood  sentinel  on  the  rise. 

They  sat  there  in  silence  till  the  stars  dimmed  and  went 
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out,  till  the  moon  died  away  and  the  sky  paled  to  grey, 
until  the  dawn  wind  made  them  shiver  (Luce  had  fallen 
asleep,  but  Elizabeth  sat  with  her  chin  cupped  in  her  hands 
and  her  wide  eyes  staring  across  the  world),  till  the  sun 
climbed  sleepily  over  the  edge  of  the  vlei. 

"Merry  Christmas,  Luce,"  said  Elizabeth  softly.  "I 
wonder  what  they're  doing  in  England." 

Peter  did  not  turn  up  to  breakfast.  Jute  reported  him 
as  being  dead  to  the  world  and  unlikely  to  wake  before 
lunch  time.  Petersen  rang  up  at  about  ten  o'clock  to  in- 
quire about  his  car  and  snorted  indignantly. 

Luce  felt  wide  awake  in  spite  of  her  vigil.  Stars  shone 
out  of  her  eyes. 

"I  think  I'll  ride  over  to  the  Smiths'  before  lunch," 
she  said.     "I  can  do  it  easily  and  the  rivers  are  down." 

Tanby  glanced  at  the  sky. 

"I'll  come  with  you,"  he  said. 

He  brought  both  the  horses  round  about  twenty  minutes 
later. 

"What  energy,"  said  Elizabeth,  who  was  inclined  to 
be  languid  that  morning. 

"Sure  you  don't  mind  being  left  with  Jute?"  asked 
Luce.  "I  want  to  see  the  Smiths.  Oh,  and,  Elizabeth, 
will  you  tell  Peter  that  I  was  so  sorry  I  didn't  see  him 
at  breakfast  and  that  I  really  had  to  go  and  see  the 
Smiths?" 

Elizabeth  fluttered  her  eyelashes  in  disapproval. 

"He'll  be  here  when  you  come  back,"  she  said  re- 
signedly. 

Cantering  through  the  steadily  increasing  heat,  Luce 
could  not  think  of  anything  to  say.  She  had  intended 
to  say  quite  a  lot;  she  had  intended  to  try  and  explain 
her  lack  of  presents.     Both  Tanby  and  Jute  had  given 
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her  presents,  Tanby  a  pair  of  riding  gloves  and  Jute  a 
new  puppy.  And  Elizabeth  had  brought  her  a  paste 
arrow  that  had  in  reality  been  sent  to  her  as  a  Christmas 
present  from  England.  It  had  been  at  once  nice  and  dread- 
fully embarrassing.  And  though  she  had  told  Elizabeth 
about  things  privately,  and  been  told  not  to  worry  and 
that  men  did  not  expect  presents,  and  urged  publicly  not 
to  encourage  Jute  to  think  he  could  get  rid  of  all  his 
ridiculous  puppies  by  giving  them  to  his  long-suffering 
friends,  she  still  felt  that  she  might  appear  mean. 

Moreover  she  was  very  conscious  that  her  horse  was 
the  horse  that  Peter  gave  her,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
felt  uncomfortable  about  it.  Tanby's  books  had  done 
their  share  of  education.  They  were  varied  in  subject, 
but  uniform  in  the  excellence  of  the  authors;  they  be- 
wildered her  at  times,  but  certain  small  ethics  of  general 
behaviour,  of  which  she  had  been  entirely  ignorant,  were 
suddenly  impressed  upon  her.  The  matter  of  Peter's  horse 
dawned  upon  her  in  a  new  light.  Her  original  instinct  to 
return  it  was  reinforced  by  the  realisation  that  she  ought 
to  have  returned  it.  And  that  realisation  was  deepened 
by  the  meeting  with  Peter  and  the  knowledge  that  she 
no  longer  cared  for  him.  She  wondered  what  he  thought 
about  her.  She  did  not  want  to  give  him  any  chance  to 
smile  about  her  as  he  had  smiled  about  other  girls.  She 
had  discovered  that  Peter's  tongue  was  not  chivalrous. 
She  was  bothered  also  by  the  idea  that  Tanby  must  despise 
her  for  keeping  the  horse,  and  by  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
now,  so  late  in  the  day,  it  would  be  difficult  to  return 
him. 

She  leant  forward  and  patted  his  neck  regretfully.  She 
was  rather  fond  of  him.  Then  she  caught  Tanby's  eye 
and  blushed  furiously. 

Tanby,  however,  concluded  that  she  was  blushing  be- 
cause of  Peter  himself,  and  was  annoyed  to  find  that  he 
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did  not  like  the  idea  for  more  personal  reasons  than  he 
chose  to  admit. 

She  was  furious  with  herself  for  blushing  and  with 
Tanby  for  making  her  blush,  and  furious  because  it  was 
so  impossible  to  explain  why  she  blushed.  She  could 
hardly  say:  "When  I  kept  the  horse  I  didn't  realise  why 
I  ought  not  to  have  kept  it."    It  simply  sounded  silly. 

"It'll  rain  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,"  said  Tanby  sud- 
denly.   "It's  been  lucky  the  way  it  kept  off." 

She  nodded.  They  were  coming  up  the  long,  soggy 
vlei  that  bordered  the  Smiths'  homestead,  and  could  see 
the  grey  whirl  of  smoke  from  their  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  in  her  best  dress,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that,  Christmas  or  no  Christmas,  the  cooking  had  to  be 
done.  She  was  colonial  born;  there  were  no  regrets  for 
her,  and  if  Smith  had  any  heartburnings  he  had  long 
since  learned  how  to  dissemble.  He  was  playing  with  the 
children  in  the  patch  of  hard-baked  garden,  with  its 
solemn  paths  bordered  by  bits  of  rock  and  its  inevitable 
and  straggling  geraniums. 

She  seized  Luce,  leaving  Tanby  to  talk  to  her  husband, 
and  bore  her  off  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  vigorously 
basted  turkey  and  besought  Luce  to  stay  to  lunch.  Luce 
hesitated.  They  were  having  their  turkey  at  night,  lunch 
at  the  farm  would  be  cold.  She  could  stay.  She  would 
like  to  stay.  But  what  about  Elizabeth  and  Jute?  She 
wanted  to  get  Tanby  alone  and  ask  his  advice  on  the  ques- 
tion of  etiquette.  She  wanted  to  stay  in  Mrs.  Smith's 
odorous  kitchen,  to  watch  Mrs.  Smith,  triumphantly  red 
of  face  and  damp  of  brow,  struggle  with  that  turkey  and 
blow  with  pride  over  it. 

"Why  not  telephone  and  tell  them  ?"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
"They  can  spare  you  for  lunch.  Do  telephone  and  say 
you  will  stay." 

There  was  an  imitation  Christmas  tree  hidden  in  Mrs. 
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Smith's  bedroom.  There  was  a  Christmas  cake.  Luce 
had  never  thought  of  a  Christmas  cake.  There  were 
crackers. 

To  Mrs.  Smith,  that  excellent  and  easy  woman,  she 
told  her  story.  You  could  tell  Mrs.  Smith  that  you  had 
never  really  celebrated  Christmas  before.  She  cast  her 
eyes  up  to  heaven,  she  called  upon  the  Lord  to  witness 
that  she  had  never  before  heard  of  anything  so  outrageous, 
but  she  never  made  you  feel  uncomfortable.  She  en- 
veloped you  in  her  simplicity,  in  her  equally  sincere  amaze- 
ment at  the  iniquity  of  this  world.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it ;  Luce  must  stay  to  lunch.  They  had  spare  boxes 
of  crackers,  and  Luce  must  take  two  away  with  her.  Im- 
mediately after  lunch  Mrs.  Smith  would  bake  a  cake  and 
Tommy  should  take  it  over  in  the  mule-cart  for  her.  Not 
only  would  she  bake  a  cake,  but  she  would  ice  it.  Christ- 
mas wasn't  anything  without  an  iced  cake  and  crackers, 
and  there  was  another  jar  of  her  peach  conserve.  And 
Luce,  remembering  that  the  Smiths  were  notoriously  hard 
up,  that  Smith  was  known  for  his  hard  work  and  bad  luck 
throughout  the  district,  was  suddenly  moved  to  tears,  in- 
explicable tears. 

She  'phoned  through  to  Elizabeth. 

"Of  course  we  don't  mind,"  said  Elizabeth.  "Perhaps 
our  lazy  friend  will  condescend  to  go  when  he  hears  you 
won't  be  back.,, 

Outside  the  children  shrieked  and  pranced,  although 
they  were  stodged  with  chocolates  and  raisins.  They 
were  wildly  happy.  They  were,  thought  Luce  with  new 
insight,  the  sole  reason  for  celebrating  Christmas.  There 
was  no  other  excuse  unless  you  were  intensely  religious. 
But  she  was  not  religious;  she  knew  nothing  about  reli- 
gion, and  she  was  still  suffering  from  her  unanswered 
prayers.  And  again  she  wondered  how  Elizabeth  could 
have  left  the  Infant  Son  behind. 
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They  had  a  hilarious  lunch.  The  children  were  im- 
pervious to  the  heat,  but  afterwards  Smith,  beginning 
to  feel  the  effects  of  much  good  food,  unbuttoned  his 
waistcoat  and  fell  asleep  in  the  aged  chair  on  the  stoep. 
Tanby  wandered  out  beneath  the  gum  trees  with  a  paper, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  started  to  make  a  cake. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  before  they  were  ready  to 
start,  and  Luce  had  wandered  out  to  the  paddock  to  look 
at  the  baby  mule  when  she  heard  the  hum  of  Peter's  car 
on  his  way  back  to  the  Petersens\  He  pulled  up  when 
he  saw  her,  his  eyes  very  blue  and  ardent. 

"Unkind  of  you  to  go  off  like  that,"  he  said.  "Couldn't 
you  have  spared  me  a  little  time  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.  "I  didn't  go  till  ten 
o'clock,'*  she  answered,  "and  I  don't  think  you  really 
wanted  to  see  me." 

"Nothing  must  upset  the  excellent  Tanby,  I  suppose," 
he  said.    "You  forgot  me  quite  quickly,  didn't  you  ?" 

"I  tried  to  forget  you  quite  quickly,"  she  said,  "but 
it  is  nothing  to  do  with  Dennis  Tanby." 

"You  used  not  to  like  him,"  he  said  jealously. 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  lounged  in  the  driver's  seat. 
Wherever  you  saw  him  he  was  always  the  same,  more 
attractive  than  good-looking,  with  those  amazingly  blue 
eyes ;  and  he  was  always  driving  somebody's  car,  looking 
as  if  the  car  were  his.  He  would  certainly  always  fall 
on  his  feet,  always  find  people  who  would  let  him  drive 
their  cars.  He  was  always  so  understanding.  He  under- 
stood everything,  because  he  was  not  really  very  nice, 
not  really  nice.  He  was  one  of  the  people  that  other 
people  told  things  to,  things  that  they  wanted  to  talk 
about  but  that  they  could  not  talk  about  to  very  nice 
people. 

"Peter,"  she  said  slowly,  "I'm  going  to  send  back  your 
horse.     I  oughtn't  to  have  kept  him;  I  don't  know  why 
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I  did.  Th-thank  you  very  much  for  him — but  I'll  send 
him  back  to-morrow/' 

" Engaged  to  Tanby  ?"  he  said  quickly. 

She  went  scarlet.  "No,  I'm  not.  I  don't  think  you're 
as  nice  cs  I  thought  you  were." 

He  straightened  himself  in  the  seat.  "I  don't  want  the 
animal,"  he  said  stiffly.  "Keep  him,  Luce.  I  wanted 
you  to  have  him.  You  needn't  rub  it  in  like  this.  Oh, 
keep  him.  Don't  be  silly."  He  hesitated  a  moment.  "I 
shall  be  clearing  out  of  the  district  soon — I'm  getting  fed 
up  with  the  Petersens.  Good-bye,  Luce.  I  suppose 
you're  right — I'm  a  rotter,  but  I  never  thought  about 
the  horse." 

He  started  the  engine.  For  a  moment  the  old  feeling 
came  back.  She  wanted  to  stop  him,  to  stop  him  looking 
like  a  small  offended  boy;  but  he  was  already  driving 
away. 

She  watched  the  car  disappear  round  the  bend  by  the 
homestead,  felt  queer  and  lonely  again  among  the  empti- 
ness of  the  vlei  and  the  heat-drenched  afternoon.  Then 
she  went  quickly  back  to  Mrs.  Smith. 

The  horses  were  saddled  and  standing  under  the  shade 
of  a  mimosa  tree  that  grew  by  the  homestead.  Tanby 's 
saddle  was  festooned  with  parcels. 

She  kissed  Mrs.  Smith  good-bye  and  rode  off  slowly 
with  Tanby. 

They  cantered  slowly  through  the  hot  afternoon,  pass- 
ing through  a  patch  of  the  native  reserve  where  little 
herds  of  native  cattle  browsed  in  the  grass,  and  fierce, 
small,  sturdy  bulls  stood  threateningly  in  front  of  their 
cows.  The  herd  boys  were  sleeping  somewhere.  They 
passed  a  little  kraal  perched  on  a  small  rise  backed  by 
grey  rocks,  wisps  of  grey  smoke  floating  up  from  among 
the  straggly  line  of  mud-coloured  huts.    A  pack  of  half- 
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starved  naked  dogs  rushed  out,  yapping  and  snarling. 
And  near  the  kraal  were  a  few  cultivated  lands  where 
young  mealies  fluttered  their  spear-like  leaves  in  the  faint 
breeze,  grey  stumps  of  dead  trees  standing  among  them, 
witness  to  the  native's  incurable  laziness.  He  would  never 
clear  properly:  he  simply  burned  the  trees  and  left  the 
dead  stumps  to  moulder  among  the  fresh  green  of  the 
mealies. 

"They're  complaining  bitterly  about  a  buck  that  eats 
their  crops,"  said  Tanby;  "but  when  I  offered  to  sit  up 
all  night  and  shoot  it  for  them  they  refused  with  much 
agitation,  because  they  say  it's  the  spirit  of  the  uncle  of  the 
owner,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  brutal  to  deny  him  sus- 
tenance !" 

"If  they  really  believe  it,  I  think  they're  quite  right," 
said  Luce. 

"What's  in  all  these  parcels?"  he  asked.  "I  didn't 
think  it  was  necessary  for  old  Smith  to  cart  them  over 
in  the  cart." 

"Christmas  cakes  and  things,"  said  Luce.  "I  forgot 
all  about  them." 

They  reached  the  borders  of  Bronson's  farm.  It  was 
cooler. 

"I  saw  Peter  on  his  way  back,"  said  Luce.  "I  told 
him  I  would  send  his  horse  back  to-morrow." 

But,  as  she  said  it,  realisation  swept  over  her.  She 
would  be  lost  without  him,  tied  to  the  farm  again.  She 
did  not  hear  Tanby's  embarrassed  assent.  She  was  think- 
ing that  after  all  she  loved  the  horse. 

When  they  reached  the  homestead  she  went  with  him 
to  the  stable  and,  when  the  boy  had  rubbed  him  down 
and  left  him,  she  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck,  felt  his 
soft  nose  nuzzle  into  her  hand,  and  began  to  cry. 

Tanby  found  her  there. 
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"OH,  you  foolish  child,"  he  said,  and  unexpectedly 
put  his  arm  round  her  shoulder.  "If  you  want  him  as 
much  as  all  that,  why  send  him  back?" 

"I  must,"  she  muttered.  "I  said  I  would,  and  in  any 
case  I  ought  to." 

"I'll  lend  you  a  horse,"  said  Tanby  abruptly. 

"It's  awfully  nice  of  you,  but  I'd  grown  fond  of  this 
one.  It  hurts  to  send  him  away  when  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  it.  It  makes  me  feel  horrible.  I  don't 
think  he'll  have  such  a  good  time  anywhere  else." 

"We'll  manage  something.  Cheer  up,  Luce.  Come 
in  and  cut  the  cake — Elizabeth  and  Jute  are  ravenous." 

She  came  after  a  moment  or  two. 

"Look  here,"  said  Tanby  as  they  walked  towards  the 
house,  "try  and  cheer  up.  Elizabeth  isn't  any  too  cheer- 
ful, and  if  she  sees  that  you're  upset  she'll  probably  get 
worse." 

She  looked  at  him  and  tried  to  smile. 

"All  right,"  she  answered.    Til  be  cheerful." 


Chapter  XVIII 

SOMEHOW  or  other  Luce's  house-party  had  split  up 
into  pairs.  Without  any  apparent  effort,  Jute  and 
Elizabeth  managed  to  be  alone  a  great  deal,  and  Luce 
and  Tanby  wandered  about  round  the  homestead,  even 
sitting  on  the  ant-hill  that  had  been  dedicated  to  Peter. 
Except  for  meals  and  after  dinner  at  night,  Elizabeth  and 
Jute  walked  and  talked  alone.  Luce  did  not  bother  about 
it,  nor  did  it  occur  to  her  that  it  had  been  so  until  later. 

On  Boxing  Day,  after  breakfast,  she  and  Tanby  went 
off,  ostensibly  to  look  for  mushrooms;  in  reality  to  sit 
under  a  thorn  tree  by  the  side  of  the  red  strip  of  road 
and  talk.    Their  main  subject  of  conversation  was  books. 

Rain  was  threatening.  It  hung  in  the  air  and  in  the 
masses  of  heavy  clouds  that  were  gathering  in  the  distance. 

"Elizabeth  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  back,"  said 
Luce.  "You  know  I  wish  she  could  stay.  I  shall  feel 
horribly  lost  when  you've  all  gone.,, 

"Duty  calls,' '  said  Dennis.  "I  at  least  must  go.  And 
I  think  Elizabeth  ought  to  go  back."  He  gave  a  short 
laugh.  "It  seems  to  be  my  metier  in  life,  summoning 
people  back  from  amusements  to  stern  duty.  But  anyway 
you  can  always  get  me  on  the  'phone — and  if  you  feel  at 
all  worried  about  anything,  'phone  me  at  once.  I'll  send 
Barker  on  patrol  for  a  bit.  He's  getting  glued  to  the 
office  chair." 

"Do  you  hear  anything?"  said  Luce  quickly. 

He  listened. 

"It's  a  car,"  said  Luce. 

It  was  odorous  in  the  shade  of  the  tree,  and  the  air 
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was  full  of  laziness.  They  sat  silently  and  listened  to  the 
faint  sound  drawing  nearer. 

"It's  Peter/'  said  Luce  disappointedly.  "I  thought  it 
might  be  Mr.  Barens  and  Drina.  She  said  whenever  she 
could  she  would  come  and  see  me." 

"What  the  devil  does  he  want  now?" 

Peter  saw  them  under  the  tree  and  pulled  up.  He 
looked  rather  anxious. 

"Hallo,  you  two,"  he  said.  "I'm  rather  glad  I've  seen 
you  without  coming  up  to  the  house." 

He  got  out  of  the  car  and  came  across  and  dropped  on 
the  ground  by  Luce's  side. 

"Is  Elizabeth  still  here?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

Luce  nodded. 

"Well,  look  here,  I  think  she  ought  to  know  that  Lee 
took  the  Cape  Mail  the  day  after  she  left,  and  by  this 
time  he's  in  Cape  Town  with  that  child,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he's  sailing  for  England." 

Luce's  heart  thumped.    She  looked  at  Dennis. 

"You  see,"  continued  Peter,  "I  know  our  friend  Lee — 
and  I  think  there's  some  dirty  work  doing — exactly  what, 
I  don't  know.  But  Pollard,  the  auctioneer,  turned  up  at 
the  Petersens'  yesterday,  and  he's  very  cheered  because 
he's  made  a  bargain.  He  bought  the  plot  from  Lee,  took 
over  all  his  debts,  and  gave  him  a  small  amount  of  spot 
cash  in  full  settlement." 

"The  devil!"  said  Tanby. 

"I  think  it's  the  devil  myself,"  said  Peter.  He  looked 
different,  his  face  set  and  his  eyes  cold.  "Look  here, 
Tanby,  some  one  must  tell  her  and  I  don't  want  to  myself. 
I'll  do  anything  else  for  her.  I'll  go  down  by  the  next 
mail — it  goes  to-morrow — and  see  if  I  can  catch  the  brute 
in  Cape  Town,  and  if  necessary  I'll  make  him  shell  out 
half  of  the  money  he's  got  and  bring  back  the  kid — if  I 
threaten  to  hit  him  he  won't  argue  about  it.    You're  in  the 
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police.  Can't  you  have  him  stopped  sailing  on  the  grounds 
that  he's  left  his  wife  up  here  penniless — wire  the  Cape 
police  ?" 

"I  could  probably  have  him  bluffed  out  of  it,"  said 
Tanby  grimly. 

Luce  was  staring  in  a  horrified  manner  at  them  both. 

"Don't  look  so  scared,  Luce,"  said  Peter.  "We'll  fix 
it  somehow.  But  look  here,  you  two,  has  he  got  any  rea- 
son for  this,  over  and  above  his  general  filthiness,  I 
mean?" 

Luce  felt  nervous.  There  was  something  hanging  over 
them,  something  frightening,  something  that  might  make 
it  impossible  to  do  anything.  She  saw  that  Tanby  had  his 
inevitable  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  she  thought  irrelevantly 
that  he  hadn't  been  smoking  before  Peter  turned  up. 

"She  may  have  been — rather  indiscreet,"  said  Tanby. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  said  Peter. 

"It  puts  her  out  of  court  if  it  is  so,"  added  Tanby. 
"The  blighter  wouldn't  have  done  anything  without  advice. 
He's  been  with  Collins,  the  rather  shady  solicitor,  you 
know." 

A  pregnant  silence  descended.  Luce  had  only  the 
vaguest  glimmering  as  to  what  they  meant. 

"We'd  better  get  busy,"  said  Peter  after  a  minute  or 
two  had  slowly  passed;  "but  just  before  we  go  on  to 
the  house,  a  word  about  myself."  He  looked  at  Luce 
and  smiled.  "I've  just  had  the  Lord's  own  bust-up  with 
Petersen  and  I'm  clearing  out  this  afternoon.  That's  by 
the  way;  but  what  I  want  to  point  out  with  witnesses  is 
this,  that  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  Luce  should  insist 
on  returning  the  horse  I  gave  her.  It's  absurd.  I  can't 
cart  him  about  with  me  when  I  shall  probably  be  wander- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  should  hate  to  sell  him, 
for  obvious  reasons.  It's  a  rotten  business  for  a  horse 
that's  been  fussed  over  as  he  has  to  change  hands,  and 
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therefore  I  think  we  can  consider  the  matter  settled." 

Luce  said  nothing ;  she  flushed  faintly  and  smiled  back 
at  Peter. 

"Go  on,"  said  Peter  to  Tanby;  "back  me  up." 

Tanby  laughed. 

"I  think  you've  put  the  matter  excellently,"  he  said. 
"I  should  stick  to  the  horse,  Luce." 

"Thanks,"  said  Peter  laconically.     "Now,  Luce?" 

"I — I — well,  thank  you  so  much,  Peter,"  she  said. 
"You  know — I  should  hate  to  send  him  away." 

"That's  that."  Peter  looked  rather  flushed  himself. 
"Now  we'd  better  tackle  poor  Elizabeth's  problems." 

They  got  into  the  car  with  him. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Tanby,  "if  you've  had  this  row 
with  Petersen,  how  on  earth  did  you  get  the  car  ?" 

Peter  grinned. 

"It  was  partly  the  cause  of  the  row,"  he  observed;  "but 
I  won." 

"Tobacco's  looking  fit,"  he  said  as  they  passed  the 
lands.     Luce  nodded. 

Elizabeth  and  Jute  were  sitting  under  the  gum  trees. 
Peter  raised  his  eyebrows  and  looked  at  Tanby. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said  half  aloud.  "Look  here,  Tanby, 
either  you  or  Luce  has  got  to  break  the  news,  and  I  think 
it  had  better  be  you." 

"I  think,"  said  Tanby,  "that  it  had  better  be  Jute.  I'll 
tell  him." 

"I'll  take  her  up  to  Salisbury  if  she  likes,"  said  Peter. 
"I'll  take  them  both  up  for  that  matter." 

"She'd  better  stay  here  with  Luce  until  something's 
settled,"  said  Tanby  tersely.     He  got  out  of  the  car. 

"Get  Elizabeth  into  the  house  with  you  and  Torre," 
Tanby  said  to  Luce,  "and  I'll  collar  Jute." 

But  Elizabeth  was  coming  towards  them. 

"Come  in  and  talk  to  us,"  said  Peter.    "Luce  has  prom- 
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ised  to  give  us  a  John  Collins  out  of  the  remains  of  the 
bar  that  I  so  nobly  brought  the  other  night.  I'm  glad, 
by  the  way,  that  there  are  some  remains." 

He  glanced  at  Luce,  who  looked  white  and  shaky,  and 
touched  her  arm.  "Buck  up,  old  thing,"  he  whispered, 
"you'll  have  to  help  us." 

She  got  out  of  the  car  and  they  went  towards  the  house. 
Nantje  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  knitting.  She  nodded 
morosely  at  Peter.  "I'll  get  the  drinks,"  said  Luce,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  appear  natural.  Elizabeth,  however, 
noticed  nothing  much,  except  that  she  was  a  little  stilted, 
and  that  she  put  down  to  Peter's  presence. 

Tanby  and  Jute  were  still  under  the  trees.  She  was 
rather  bored  about  that,  because  she  didn't  want  to  talk 
to  Peter.  She  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  the  remainder 
of  her  holiday  before  she  went  back  to  those  endless 
interminable  days  at  Avondale. 

Luce  came  back  with  the  drinks. 

"What  about  lunch  in  the  hut,  Luce?"  said  Jute.  "It's 
cooler  there." 

She  caught  his  eye  and  his  faint  nod  towards  Nantje. 

"All  right,"  she  said.     "I'll  tell  the  boy " 

She  went  out  to  the  kitchen. 

"Elizabeth,  come  and  talk  to  the  horses,"  said  Jute. 
"I  want  to  instil  a  taste  for  sugar  into  Tanby's  charger." 

When  they  had  gone,  Peter  raised  his  eyes  at  Tanby, 
who  shrugged  hopelessly. 

"Lunch  will  be  ready  soon,"  said  Luce  as  she  appeared 
at  the  sitting-room  door. 

Everybody  relapsed  into  silence.  She  tried  to  think  of 
some  excuse  that  was  not  too  obvious  for  them  to  get 
away.  Nantje  had  an  uncanny  habit  of  knowing  when 
anything  was  wrong. 

"It'll  rain  before  evening,"  said  Peter. 

They  nodded  politely. 
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Jute  and  Elizabeth  moved  over  to  the  spare  hut.  They 
disappeared  inside. 

Peter  suddenly  stood  up. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  had  a  look  at  the  barns?"  he 
asked.    "I  take  a  fatherly  interest  in  them." 

"We'll  come  with  you,"  said  Luce  swiftly. 

They  went  out  to  the  tall  barns,  and  inside  to  look  at 
the  curing  trays. 

"Well?"  said  Peter. 

"I  think  they've  been  foolish,"  said  Tanby  dryly; 
"enough  to  give  him  a  certain  justification  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  In  the  eyes  of  common  sense  nothing  could  give 
him  justification." 

"What  are  they  going  to  do?"  asked  Peter. 

"They're  talking  it  over  now.  I  don't  know  what  they 
can  do.     If  he's  already  sailed " 

"But  can't  something  be  done  ?"  said  Luce  passionately. 
"He  was  such  a  horrible  person,  surely  he  can't  take 
Elizabeth's  baby  like  that.  I  don't  care  what  Elizabeth 
may  have  done — it's  too  awful." 

"It's  damnable,"  said  Tanby,  "but  I'm  afraid  he  can." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Luce,  "she  can  stay  on  here." 

Peter  said  slowly: 

"Anna  Twisdell  should  be  in  Cape  Town  about  now — - 
she'd  be  at  the  Mount  Nelson,  and  that's  where  he'd  go. 
The  best  was  always  good  enough  for  him,  and  I've 
never  known  him  stay  anywhere  cheap.  Anna  Twisdell 
could  deal  with  him  if  she  wanted  to." 

When  they  got  over  to  the  hut  they  found  Elizabeth 
very  bright-eyed  and  strained.  She  did  not  look  at  Luce, 
or  for  that  matter  at  Peter.  Her  voice  was  hoarse  and 
seemed  to  catch  in  her  throat. 

"I  want  to  get  down  to  Cape  Town,"  she  said.  "Can 
I  'phone  for  a  car,  Luce?" 
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"I  can  take  you  straight  up  in  Petersen's  car,"  said 
Peter,  "if  you  really  want  to  go.  But  do  you  think  it's 
really  any  good ?    If  he's  sailed,  what  can  you  do?" 

"Go  on  to  England,"  she  said.  "Dennis,  this  time 
I  will  borrow  the  fare  from  you." 

"You  can  borrow  it  from  me,"  said  Jute. 

"My  lamb,  you  haven't  got  it." 

"Tanby,"  said  Jute,  "can  you  find  out  whether  he's 
sailed  or  not — from  the  Cape  police  ?" 

"I  can  wire  through." 

"For  God's  sake,  do  it  then!"  said  Elizabeth. 

She  stood  up.  "I'm  going  to  pack,"  she  added.  "I 
don't  want  any  lunch." 

She  went  out  of  the  hut  and  walked  quickly  over  to 
the  house.  Luce  followed  her.  She  could  not  think  of 
anything  to  say.  She  was  desperately  sorry,  and  all  she 
could  do  was  to  help  Elizabeth  pack. 

And  Elizabeth  packed  swiftly,  her  eyes  still  unnaturally 
bright  and  her  mouth  trembling,  until,  just  as  she  was 
closing  the  lid  of  her  suitcase,  she  broke  down  and  began 
to  sob. 

Somebody  knocked  on  the  door  and  Luce  opened  it. 
It  was  Tanby.    He  beckoned  her  outside. 

"Come  round  the  back  for  a  minute,"  he  said ;  and  when 
they  were  in  the  open :  "Look  here,  can  you  persuade  her 
not  to  go?  If  he  hasn't  already  sailed  we'll  stop  him; 
if  he  has  sailed  she  can't  do  anything.  Once  he's  in 
England  he  can  refuse  to  let  her  see  the  child — and  she's 
got  no  money  and  her  people  are  very  hard  up,  and  in  any 
case  very  narrow-minded.  While  out  here,  if  there's 
nothing  else,  there's  Jute  and  yourself;  she's  got  friends 
and  we  may  possibly  make  him  give  up  the  child  if  we 
can  catch  him  in  time." 

"I'll  try,"  said  Luce;  "but  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
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to  her.     I'm  so  fearfully  sorry  that  I  can't  say  a  thing." 

He  looked  at  her  oddly,  with  the  unseeing  stare  that 
she  so  disliked. 

"Well,  try,"  he  said,  and  as  she  went  back,  looked  hope- 
lessly at  the  sky.  It  was  so  very  difficult  to  explain  to 
Luce  exactly,  or  even  to  be  sure  whether  she  understood 
at  all  what  it  was  all  about. 

Tanby  went  back  to  Jute  and  Peter.  They  were  still 
sitting  over  the  uneaten  lunch.  Peter  was  drinking 
whisky  and  soda. 

"It's  no  good,  Tanby/'  said  Jute  as  he  entered.  "If 
she  goes,  I  sell  the  farm  and  go  with  her.  She  can't  be 
left  like  this,  and  from  what  I  gather  about  her  family, 
they're  not  likely  to  take  her  side  in  the  circumstances." 

"You  can't  sell  the  farm  in  a  day,"  said  Tanby. 

"No,  but  I  can  raise .  some  money  on  it  and  leave  it 
in  an  agent's  hands.    There's  no  mortgage  on  it." 

"You'll  sell  at  a  dead  loss,"  said  Peter.     - 

"That  can't  be  helped,"  Jute  retorted. 

"No,  but  it's  a  damn  silly  thing  to  do,"  said  Tanby, 
"especially  if  things  are  really  bad  and  that  blighter  has 
got  any  evidence  of  your  colossal  imbecility." 

"I  don't  see  what  evidence  he  can  possibly  have,"  said 
Jute  obstinately. 

"Never  heard  of  native  evidence,  I  suppose,"  said 
Tanby,  "or  the  way  in  which  the  most  innocent  of  things 
can  be  distorted?" 

"He'd  never  be  such  a  swine,"  argued  Jute ;  "and  any- 
way, native  evidence  is  not  reliable." 

"He  can  throw  enough  mud  about  to  do  infinite  harm." 

"Then  I'll  break  his  neck,"  snarled  Jute. 

"When  he's  in  England,  having  taken  his  child  away 
from  Elizabeth's  contaminating  influence  and  left  his 
evidence  on  commission?" 

Peter  suddenly  swung  back  in  his  chair.    "You  know," 
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he  said,  "I  don't  know — but  it  may  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened.  It's  bound  to  cut  Elizabeth  up 
at  first,  but  what  was  the  earthly  good  of  going  on  with 
Lee  ?  She  only  did  it  for  the  sake  of  the  kid,  and  frankly 
that  kid  will  do  just  as  well  with  Lee's  family,  where  he's 
sure  to  take  it.  He'll  leave  him  with  them  and  start  out 
as  a  gay  bachelor;  and  they're  quite  decent  and  fairly 
solvent.  Yes,  at  any  rate  they're  quite  well  off.  Growing 
up  out  here  with  Lee's  influence  over  him,  no  money,  no 
decent  education,  what  could  Elizabeth  do  for  him  ?" 

"Tell  all  that  to  Elizabeth,"  said  Tanby  dryly. 

"It's  all  this  damned  country,"  said  Peter.  "With  all 
respect  to  Jute,  if  she  had  been  in  England  it  would  never 
have  happened.  She'd  have  had  her  own  friends  round, 
she'd  have  had  somewhere  to  go  and  visit,  and  amuse- 
ment ;  but  out  here  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  exist  until 
Jute  turned  up ;  and  when  he  did,  things  just  went  up  in 
the  air.  This  is  no  country  to  be  hard  up  in;  you  don't 
have  a  chance.  She'd  have  been  better  off  if  she'd  married 
the  local  curate  or " 

"Or  you,"  snapped  Jute. 

"Or  even  me,"  said  Peter.  "I  should  have  at  any 
rate  made  an  effort  to  support  her." 

It  began  to  rain. 

"Something  had  better  be  decided,"  said  Jute.  "I'm 
going  in  to  see  her." 

Luce  had  found  her  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
trying  to  stop  crying.  Her  own  shyness  melted  and  her 
own  eyes  became  bright  with  tears. 

"Oh,  Elizabeth,"  she  said,  "don't  go.  Stay  with  me 
and  let  the  others  do  everything.  You  know  they  will — 
you  know  that  Jute  will  do  anything,  and  even  Peter. 
They'll  all  do  everything  they  can." 

Elizabeth  stretched  out  her  hand  blindly,  and  Luce  knelt 
by  her  side. 
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"I'm  sorry,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I'm  sorry  you're  let  in 
for  all  this.  Oh,  God !  Luce,  how  could  I  be  such  a  fool, 
such  a  criminal  fool?  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  sup- 
pose I  can't  do  anything  by  going,  but  to  wait  is  awful. 
How  I  could  have  been  so  mad  I  can't  imagine.  I  al- 
ways had  a  sort  of  blind  belief  in  luck,  and  I  got  reckless. 
And — and  I  love  Jute.  I  know  that  now — but  what  about 
my  baby?" 

But  Luce  could  say  nothing,  only  press  Elizabeth's  hand 
against  her  face  and  wait. 

"Children  are  such  terrible  things,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"We  oughtn't  to  have  children  unless  we're  quite  sure 
about  loving  their  fathers.  Because  now  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  In  my  heart  I  know  that  the  baby  will 
probably  be  quite  happy  without  me — after  a  little.  He'll 
go  to  his  grandmother,  and  he'll  be  nicely  brought  up, 
and  they'll  be  awfully  kind  to  him,  more  kind  because 
of  my  outrageous  behaviour  in  a  way.  And  it  won't 
hurt  them  when  he  goes  off  to  school  the  first  time,  like 
it  would  hurt  me — poor  baby  in  his  school  clothes — 
they  can  give  him  more  than  I  can.  But  you  don't  know 
whether  he'll  miss  something  in  life,  whether  children 
do  miss  a  mother.  I  shall  never  be  sure,  never.  And  just 
now  he'll  be  missing  me,  probably  crying  for  me.  Oh, 
Luce,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  baby.  I  should  have  danced  with  joy  at  getting  rid 
of  Lee." 

They  stayed  silently  until  the  rain  began  to  patter  on 
the  iron  roof,  and  Jute  knocked  at  the  door. 

Elizabeth  did  not  move  as  he  came  in,  and  Luce  stood 
irresolutely  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  out. 

She  went  along  automatically  to  see  if  Nantje  wanted 
anything,  but  the  Boer  woman  nodded  at  a  tray  that  stood 
on  the  table  by  her  side  with  an  empty  cup  of  coffee 
on  it. 
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"More  important  matters  for  your  attention,"  she  said, 
"so  the  boy  brought  it  me." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Luce  wearily. 

The  rain  was  falling  steadily.  Peter  came  out  of  the 
hut  and  hoisted  the  hood  on  to  the  car.  Tanby  came 
along  to  the  house. 

"I've  got  to  get  back,"  he  said.  "I  can't  risk  being 
caught  by  the  rivers  again.  'Phone  me  if  you  want  any- 
thing." 

He  went  off  to  see  about  his  horse. 

She  felt  utterly  forlorn.  Somehow,  after  the  last  few 
days,  she  had  not  expected  Tanby  to  go  off  like  that,  in 
that  matter-of-fact  way.  She  had  expected  something 
different,  she  could  not  say  how,  something  more  friendly, 
more  intimate.  Jute  and  Elizabeth,  for  all  their  unhap- 
piness,  had  each  other.  Peter  was  going  off,  right  away. 
She  was  left.  She  wondered  rather  nervously  whether  her 
father  would  want  explanations  about  Elizabeth,  and 
whether  Elizabeth  would  stay. 

Peter  ran  towards  the  veranda. 

"I  must  go,  old  thing,"  he  said;  "or  I  shall  be  held 
up  or  drowned  or  something.  Look  here,  I'll  write  to  you 
as  soon  as  I  know  where  I  am.  I  shall  probably  wait 
events  in  Salisbury  for  a  few  days.  I'll  'phone  you  if 
there's  any  news." 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

"Good-bye,  Luce.  Good  luck."  He  smiled  at  her  in 
the  old  reckless  way.  "And  forget  anything  I  ever  said 
about  Tanby.    But  don't  forget  me !" 

He  rushed  off  the  veranda  and  through  the  spattering 
rain  to  the  car.  He  waved  to  her  once,  and  then  the 
car  surged  through  the  ponds  that  had  already  gathered 
in  the  drive  and  was  lost  in  the  midst  of  pouring  rain. 

Tanby  splattered  up,  covered  with  an  oilskin  cloak 
that  protected  his  horse  as  well. 
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"Good-bye,  Luce,"  he  called.  "Many  thanks  for  having 
me  all  this  time.  Don't  forget  you  can  always  get  me  on 
the  'phone.     Good-bye,  Mrs.  Bronson." 

He  was  gone,  his  horse  slipping  and  sliding  on  the 
greasy  red  clay,  the  rain  beating  into  his  face;  and  the 
house  sank  into  quietude. 

She  went  aimlessly  into  the  sitting-room  and  called 
for  the  boy  to  light  the  fire.  A  low,  continuous  murmur 
of  conversation  came  from  her  bedroom,  where  Jute  and 
Elizabeth  talked  round  and  round  the  subject. 

She  tried  to  read,  curled  up  in  the  big  chair,  while  the 
smell  of  wood  smoke  filled  the  room,  and  the  flames 
flickered  on  her  hair  and  danced  in  her  eyes. 

Everything  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  sudden  stop.  The 
house-party  that  had  seemed  so  solid,  so  permanent,  had 
dispersed  like  leaves  whirled  about  by  the  wind.  She 
wondered  if  people  always  felt  like  that  when  their  guests 
went  away.  Jute  and  Elizabeth  were  still  there,  of  course, 
but  they  were  different,  apart  now.  She  still  had  not 
grasped  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  might  be  divorced.  She 
was  still  full  of  the  feeling  that  Lee  had  behaved  in  an 
appalling  and  outrageous  manner.  And  even  if  she  had 
grasped  it,  it  would  have  made  no  difference.  She  had 
been  too  far  from  the  world  to  have  any  strong  feelings  on 
the  subject.  Besides,  as  she  did  not  really  understand  why 
people  were  divorced,  except  that  they  fell  in  love  with 
people  other  than  their  own  husbands  or  wives,  she  was 
much  too  partisan  to  have  felt  anything  but  furious  sym- 
pathy with  Elizabeth. 

Still,  Elizabeth  was  involved  in  a  whirl  of  events,  and 
she  herself  was  in  a  backwater.  For  Elizabeth  life  was 
marching  on,  for  herself  it  was  standing  still.  It  had 
relapsed  suddenly  into  the  round  of  seeing  to  the  Boer 
woman's  food,  of  drawing  her  curtains;  and  she  was 
almost  certain  that  Nantje  was  in  reality  much  better 
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than  she  pretended  to  be.  If  she  did  not  go  away,  it 
seemed  that  Luce  would  spend  the  rest  of  her  days,  or, 
at  any  rate,  such  a  great  number  of  her  days  that  the 
remainder  would  not  count,  in  staying  on  the  farm,  stand- 
ing between  her  and  the  shadowy  terror  that  hung  over 
her. 

She  sighed  and  turned  the  pages  of  her  book  restlessly. 
At  nights  the  things  she  read  revolved  in  her  head,  the 
stories  retold  themselves,  or  she  altered  them  slightly. 
She  became  the  heroine,  and  the  hero  nowadays  bore  a 
slight  resemblance  to  Tanby. 

She  heard  Nantje  get  out  of  her  chair  and  give  a  heavy, 
laborious  sigh,  and  then  walk  slowly  and  heavily  into  her 
bedroom.  She  was  sure  that  that  difficult  walk  was 
exaggerated.  After  an  interval,  the  heavy  thump  told 
her  that  the  Boer  woman  was  in  bed,  and  she  went  in 
to  see  whether  she  wanted  some  food  or  not. 

She  found  her  lying  on  her  back  staring  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing, and  slow,  difficult  tears  oozed  out  of  her  eyes  and 
rested  like  drops  of  dull  glycerine  on  her  cheeks.  And 
heavy,  choking  sighs  accompanied  them.  It  gave  Luce 
a  horrible,  uncanny  sensation,  as  if  a  stone  figure  had 
suddenly  come  to  life  before  her,  as  if  its  hard  weather- 
beaten  features  had  convulsed  into  tragic  grief.  She 
tiptoed  away. 

A  very  dim  comprehension  came  to  Luce,  an  obscured, 
fumbling  understanding  of  the  bitterness  that  caused 
those  slow  tears.  She  wondered  how  much  of  love  there 
had  been  through  those  long  years  when  Nantje  reigned 
supreme.  Somehow  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  her  father 
in  love,  or  to  imagine  those  two  people  linked  by  any- 
thing except  habit  and  the  marriage  tie.  But  they  must 
have  loved  in  the  beginning  or  they  would  never  have 
married.  Looking  at  the  woman  on  the  bed,  you  could  not 
imagine  that  she  had  ever  been  young,  that  she  had  ever 
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been  attractive,  that  she  had  ever  hoped  and  feared  as 
other  people  did.  And  yet — there  were  those  slow  tears, 
tribute  to  the  past  years,  unproductive  rain  that  could  not 
revive  the  faded  love,  that  could  only  water  its  grave. 

Luce  shivered,  thinking  of  the  long,  grey  years. 

Jute  and  Elizabeth  came  out  of  the  bedroom  and  into 
the  sitting-room.  They  were  tired-looking,  but  some- 
thing shone  in  their  eyes. 

"She's  going  to  wait  and  see/'  said  Jute. 

But  Elizabeth  went  over  to  Luce  and  kissed  her.  "I 
don't  know  whether  it's  fair  to  you,"  she  said. 

"But  it  is,"  said  Luce  hotly.  "Of  course  it  is.  I  want 
you  to  stay.     I  wish  I  could  do  something." 

"You're  a  darling,  Luce,"  said  Jute;  "and  now,  rain 
or  no  rain,  I'm  going  back  to  the  farm.  I  shall  come  over 
to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime,  Luce,  treat  Elizabeth 
sternly,  don't  let  her  brood." 

"Oh,  a  fire,"  said  Elizabeth;  "a  fire!  People  who  light 
fires  on  the  slightest  provocation  are  always  the  nicest. 
There's  something  comforting  about  fires.  I'm  so  sorry 
for  you,  Jute,  leaving  a  fire  and  going  out  on  this  fearful 
night." 

"Oh,  don't  go,  Jute !"  said  Luce. 

He  smiled  at  them. 

"I  must  go,"  he  said ;  "otherwise  it  would  be  the  same 
every  night,  and  I  should  stay  with  you  for  ever.  Cheerio, 
children !  I  can  get  off  by  myself;  don't  come  and  watch 
me  start." 

He  kissed  Elizabeth's  hand  and  blew  a  kiss  to  Luce, 
and  plunged  out  into  the  rainy  darkness. 

Elizabeth  sat  on  the  floor  with  her  arms  clasped  round 
her  knees,  staring  into  the  fire. 

By  and  by,  "What  will  your  father  say  to  my  protracted 
stay?"  she  asked. 

Luce  made  a  face. 
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"I  don't  suppose  he'll  say  anything,"  she  said,  "but 
he'll  make  things  more  difficult.  We  shan't  be  able  to  get 
out  so  much." 

"Oh !"  said  Elizabeth.    "Why  not  ?" 

Luce  hesitated. 

"Oh — I  don't  know !  He  doesn't  like  my  going  away 
much." 

Bronson  did  not  turn  up  next  morning,  but  Freeman 
appeared  about  nine  o'clock. 

"Your  father  says  he's  going  to  have  a  holiday  for  a 
few  days,"  he  told  Luce.  "He's  gone  to  the  Barens' 
farm  at  Marandellas." 

He  hesitated  a  moment. 

"If  you  don't  mind  my  asking,"  he  said,  "could  you 
tell  me  if  he  has  anything  on  his  mind?  I've  asked  him 
four  or  five  times  for  the  money  for  the  boys'  wages 
and  each  time  he's  said  he'll  see  about  it,  and  he  keeps 
on  forgetting." 

Luce  stared  at  him  in  horror. 

"Of  course,"  said  Freeman,  "I  can  always  stave  them 
off  until  we  get  the  crop  in.  I've  done  it  before.  Lots 
of  people  find  it  difficult  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
but  somehow  I  was  under  the  impression  that  there  wasn't 
any  difficulty  of  that  sort  here." 

She  hesitated,  and  then  something  solid  and  reliable 
about  him  reassured  her. 

"I  don't  know  anything  at  all,  really,"  she  said;  "but 
if  you  don't  mind,  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
if  you  could  do  something  like  that.  I — I  don't  think 
my  father's  very  well,  probably  his  holiday  will  do  him 
good ;  but" — she  hesitated  again — "I've  got  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  if  that  would  be  any  good." 

He  gave  an  odd  laugh,  almost  an  embarrassed  giggle. 

"He's  got  about  forty  boys  working  here,  Miss  Bron- 
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son.  Why,  the  wages  bill  amounts  to  about  eighty-odd 
pounds  by  now!" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  suggest,"  said  Luce  in  a  worried 
voice. 

"Oh,  look  here,  Miss  Bronson,"  he  said,  "don't  worry! 
We've  got  a  fine  crop  coming  along.  If  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty leave  it  to  me  to  keep  them  quiet ;  it'll  be  all  right  as 
soon  as  we  get  the  crop  in.  It  ought  to  mean  a  lot  of 
money.  But  I  don't  want  them  running  over  to  Lulapi  to 
the  police  there  and  complaining." 

"Oh,  that  would  be  dreadful !"  she  said  aghast. 

"Oh,  but  they  won't !    Trust  me." 

"Could  we — I  mean,  I  don't  think  he  notices  very 
much."  She  blushed  a  little,  feeling  slightly  guilty. 
"Could  we  possibly  do  with  fewer  boys,  pay  them  of!  with 
what  money  I've  got?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Not  till  we've  got  the  crop  into  the  barns,"  he  said. 
"I  got  rid  of  quite  a  lot  when  I  came." 

She  went  into  the  house,  feeling  as  if  more  responsi- 
bilities were  crowding  on  to  her  shoulders.  She  found 
Elizabeth  writing  endless  letters  that  she  tore  up  as  soon 
as  she  had  finished. 

"Trying  to  write  to  my  family,"  she  said  unsteadily. 
"If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I'd  like  them  to  realise 
as  much  of  the  truth  as  they  can. 

"They  won't  understand,"  she  added  wearily,  and 
threw  down  her  pen. 

Nantje  had  not  got  out  of  bed  that  morning.  She 
simply  lay  there  staring  at  the  ceiling.  Luce  had  been 
in  once  or  twice,  but  Nantje  had  only  answered  her  rather 
alarmed  questions  vaguely.  At  any  rate  she  was  not  at 
her  listening-post  on  the  veranda.  Luce  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Elizabeth  about  Freeman's  story.  Elizabeth 
shook  her  head. 
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"I'm  afraid  Peter  let  him  in  for  a  lot  of  expense  at 
the  beginning/'  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  know ;  but  after  all  Peter  might  have  expected 
him  to  know  whether  he  could  afford  it  or  not." 

"Well,  anyway,  if  the  tobacco  comes  off  it'll  be  all  right. 
I  shouldn't  worry,  my  dear." 

Bronson  rang  up  about  twelve  o'clock.  His  voice 
sounded  strange  over  the  'phone,  shaky  and  irritable.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  the  place  was  quiet  again.  He  couldn't 
stand  all  those  people  about  the  place,  he  said.  She  told 
him  that  Elizabeth  was  still  there,  and  he  muttered  some- 
thing indistinct.  After  a  few  moments  he  said  that  he 
was  coming  back  after  all,  and  that  she  was  to  send  the 
horse-boy  with  the  mule-cart  to  meet  him  half-way  in 
to  Salisbury. 

And  in  the  meantime  the  post  had  come  in  from  Lulapi, 
and  Elizabeth  was  reading  a  letter.  Her  face  was  very 
white,  but  she  attempted  a  shaky,  scornful  laugh  as  she 
handed  it  to  Luce. 

It  was  from  Collins,  a  short  communication  that  her 
husband  had  instructed  him  to  proceed  with  his  application 
for  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  her  misconduct  with  Jute 
Trendle,  and  he  asked  for  the  name  of  her  solicitors. 

"It's  so  like,"  said  Elizabeth — "so  exactly  like  him.  He 
would  never  have  tackled  me  on  the  subject;  he  simply 
sneaks  off!" 

"I  think  we  ought  to  let  Dennis  know,"  said  Luce,  "and 
—and  Jute." 

Elizabeth  began  to  tear  at  her  handkerchief.  "I  ought 
not  to  stay  here,"  she  said.  "It  isn't  fair.  But  it  will 
be  all  over  Salisbury,  and  I  couldn't  face  them." 

She  tore  her  handkerchief  across. 

"I  must  see  Jute,"  she  said.  "Luce,  can  I  send  a  mes^ 
sage  to  him  ?" 

"I'll  send  a  boy,"  said  Luce. 
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"I'd  like  to  see  him  before  we  see  Dennis,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, and  tears  spurted  out  of  her  eyes.  "I'll  write  a  note 
and  send  it  over  to  him." 

They  waited  for  Jute  in  that  nervous  jumpy  silence 
that  accompanies  suspense.  Elizabeth  kept  thinking  she 
heard  a  horse,  and  wandering  frantically  about  the  veranda 
and  out  into  the  soaked  garden.  The  rain  was  holding  off 
again,  but  the  skies  were  leaden. 

When  he  did  come  Luce  had  gone  off  to  see  something 
that  Freeman  was  worrying  about.  He  seemed  inclined 
to  want  her  approval  about  everything  that  he  did.  He 
didn't  want  to  take  too  much  upon  himself  in  Bronson's 
absence,  he  said. 

Jute  flung  himself  off  his  horse  and  kissed  Elizabeth. 

"Now  tell  me,"  he  said. 

She  showed  him  Collins's  letter,  and  then  her  voice 
shook.  "You  know,"  she  said,  "I  don't  think  I  ought  to 
stay  here.  I'm  sure  that  Luce  doesn't  in  the  least  realise 
what  it  means — and  supposing  her  father  objects?  I — 
I'm  in  a  rotten  position.  He's  done  it  as  meanly  as  he 
possibly  could.  I — I  don't  know  what  to  do.  If  I  could 
get  some  sort  of  a  job,  or  fight  the  case.  ...  I  feel  that 
I've  let  you  in  as  well  as  myself,  as  if  I've  let  everybody 
down  all  round.    I " 

"Don't  be  an  idiot,  Elizabeth.  You  haven't  let  me 
in.  Except  for  your  sake  I'm  damn  glad,  though  I  would 
like  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  breaking  his  neck  for 
him.  But  about  Luce.  .  .  .  I'll  talk  to  her.  She's  a 
nice  kid ;  and,  moreover,  I  think  we'd  better  get  Tanby's 
advice.  We'll  get  my  solicitors  to  act;  at  least  they're 
a  decent  firm  with  a  decent  reputation.  I'll  go  straight  up 
to  Salisbury  and  see  them,  and  we'll  find  out  what  grounds 
he's  really  got." 

He  put  his  hand  under  her  chin  and  made  her  look 
at  him. 
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"Elizabeth,"  he  said  soberly,  "I  promise  you  we'll 
try  and  stop  him  leaving  Africa  if  it's  not  too  late,  and 
we'll  try  and  get  your  baby  back  for  you.  But  if  it  is 
too  late — well,  do  you  love  me  or  not?" 

"You  know  I  love  you,"  she  said. 

"Well,  then,  if  necessary  we'll  stick  it  out  together, 
and  I  promise  you  you'll  have  a  better  time  than  you  had 
before.     I  love  you,  you  know." 

She  swayed  a  little  and  caught  at  his  arm. 

"I've  got  a  stupid  blinding  headache,"  she  said.  "Jute 
darling,  I  think  I  must  go  and  lie  down.  I  feel  now  that 
I  can  leave  things ;  they're  out  of  my  hands." 

He  took  her  into  the  house  and  deposited  her  in  a  long 
chair  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"I'll  'phone  old  Dennis,"  he  said,  "and  tell  him  I'm 
on  my  way  over.  I'll  get  a  car  from  Salisbury,  it  can  get 
across  the  pontoon  and  down  the  main  road  quite  easily, 
and  I'll  see  Luce.    Is  that  all  right  ?" 

She  put  her  hand  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

"And  you'll  telephone  the  moment  you  hear  anything 
definite?"  she  whispered. 

"The  very  minute." 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  the  pain  seemed  to  concentrate 
over  her  forehead.  It  rattled  in  her  head  and  drove  away 
any  thoughts  of  anything  else. 

Jute  found  Luce  coming  away  from  the  mealie  store. 
She  wore  a  little  worried  frown  across  her  forehead. 

"Luce  darling,"  he  said,  "I  want  a  few  words  of  great 
weight  with  you.  Will  you  come  somewhere  where  we 
shan't  be  disturbed?" 

"I'm  glad  you've  come,"  she  answered.  "Are  you 
staying?" 

"I  am  not.  I'm  going  to  Salisbury  at  once  after  I've 
seen  Dennis." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  shoulders  and  began  to 
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walk  along  the  cattle  track  that  led  to  a  patch  of  mealies 
behind  the  homestead. 

"Listen,  Luce !"  he  said.  "Elizabeth  is  very  worried. 
She  thinks  that  you  don't  really  understand  exactly  how 
serious  this  is." 

"Oh,  but  I  do !"  she  answered  quickly. 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  he  asked.  "Quite  certain?  Do 
you  realise  that  people  will  be  perfectly  beastly  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  by  all  the  canons  of  worthy  and  righteous 
people  they  will  be  quite  right,  and  do  you  realise  why?" 

She  looked  at  him. 

"Yes,  I  do  understand,"  she  said  solemnly,  like  a  small 
child.  "I  understood  when  I  read  that  letter,  but  it 
doesn't  matter  to  me  what  people  in  Salisbury  think.  I 
think  it's — well,  I  can't  explain.  But  if  it  were  anybody 
but  Elizabeth  I  might  think  differently,  but,  as  it  is,  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me." 

"I'm  glad,"  said  Jute  after  a  moment,  "because,  you 
see,  I  happen  to  love  Elizabeth  and  I  don't  want  to  make 
things  harder  for  her.  Anyway,  Luce,  I'll  never  forget 
it." 

They  began  to  walk  back  to  the  house. 

"There's  only  one  thing,"  said  Luce  tentatively.  "Do 
you  think  they'll  have  been  talking  much  in  Salisbury?" 

"Probably  been  chewing  it  as  a  terrier  chews  a  bone," 
said  Jute  moodily. 

"I  was  thinking  of  Dad,"  she  said.  "If  he's  heard 
anything  he  might  be  nasty  to  Elizabeth." 

"In  that  case  send  for  Dennis.  He  has  a  very  whole- 
some respect  for  Dennis." 

He  mounted  as  soon  as  they  got  to  the  house  and  rode 
off.    Luce  went  in  and  found  Elizabeth  had  gone  to  bed. 

Her  father  would  not  be  back  till  late.  She  took  up 
a  book  and  read  solidly  till  dinner-time,  when  Freeman 
came  in  and  discussed   farming  with  her.      She   found 
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that  she  knew  more  about  it  than  she  had  realised ;  that  all 
these  years  knowledge  had  been  sinking  in  without  her 
being  aware  of  it. 

She  made  an  effort  and  began  to  discuss  a  kitchen  gar- 
den with  Freeman,  and  the  possibilities  of  growing  toma- 
toes for  sale.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  absorbing  interest 
to  be  got  out  of  the  farm.  Strawberries,  lettuces,  carrots, 
all  sorts  of  things  that  you  could  have,  and  that  nobody 
ever  appeared  to  have.  She  got  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  plunged  into  calculations.  Freeman,  she  found, 
had  ideas ;  he  was  an  enthusiast.  They  were  still  deep  in 
the  soil  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commissariat  when 
the  rattle  of  the  mule-cart  announced  Bronson. 

He  came  in  looking  bad-tempered.  Freeman  got  up 
and  prepared  to  retire  to  bed.  Bronson  practically  ignored 
him.    As  soon  as  he  had  gone  he  turned  to  Luce. 

"Is  that  woman  still  here  ?"  he  demanded. 

"Whom  do  you  mean?"  she  countered. 

"That  Mrs.  Dorley?"  His  very  tone  was  insulting.  It 
reminded  Luce  of  an  old,  half -forgotten  fable  of  a  man 
whose  mouth  dropped  toads,  not  words. 

"Yes,  she's  still  here,"  she  replied. 

"Well,  she's  not  going  to  stay."    He  shot  his  chin  out. 

"Oh !"  said  Luce  slowly. 

"You  don't  know  what  she  is !" 

She  did  not  know  what  to  do.  She  was  numb  for  fear 
that  Elizabeth  should  awake  and  hear  him. 

"Mr.  Tanby  will  be  over  in  the  morning,"  she  said. 
"I — I  think  you  had  better  talk  to  him." 

"What  the  devil  is  it  to  do  with  Tanby?"  he  snapped. 
"There's  a  damn  sight  too  much  Tanby  about  this  place." 

She  stiffened  slightly. 

"Anyway,  he's  coming  to-morrow,"  she  said,  her  heart 
beating  in  a  suffocating  manner  as  if  it  were  in  her  throat ; 
"and  Elizabeth  is  my  friend — and  she'll  stay  here  until 
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something  happens,  otherwise  I  shall  not  do  anything 
more  for  Nantje.  .  .  .  And  people  were  beginning  to  say 
very  funny  things  before  I  came  back!" 

"You  must  be  mad,"  he  said. 

"Anyway,"  she  said,  "when  Mr.  Tanby  comes  to- 
morrow you  can  talk  to  him." 

She  could  stand  it  no  longer.  She  fled  into  her  bed- 
room. 


Chapter  XIX 

AT  ten  o'clock  next  morning  Jute  rang  up  from  Salis- 
bury.    Elizabeth  was  still  asleep. 

'Tell  her  I'll  ring  up  later,  will  you?"  he  said,  and 
then,  after  a  minute's  hesitation :  "Lee  sailed  for  England 
the  same  day  he  arrived  in  Cape  Town.  I'll  probably  be 
down  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning." 

Bronson  did  not  appear  at  all.  He  did  not  come  near 
the  house.  Luce  did  not  mind  that  particularly;  if  that 
was  the  only  way  he  intended  showing  his  disapproval, 
it  was  quite  simple.  She  had  been  afraid  he  would  be 
rude  to  Elizabeth. 

And  Elizabeth,  when  she  heard  that  Lee  had  sailed, 
seemed  in  a  way  relieved.  It  was  final.  There  was  no 
uncertainty  now,  and  all  that  remained  was  to  find  out  just 
what  he  could  do,  and  whether  there  was  any  chance 
of  stopping  matters  going  any  farther.  She  became 
brighter,  more  definite,  herself,  and  entered  into  Luce's 
plan  for  a  kitchen  garden.  Luce  had  a  vague  idea 
that  she  could  make  some  money  out  of  tomatoes  and 
vegetables,  and  her  real  absorption  in  the  idea  was  a  desire 
to  make  ten  pounds  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  make 
up  the  twenty  pounds  that  had  arrived  so  unexpectedly 
in  Mrs.  Twisdell's  letter.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Twisdell 
was  due  to  arrive  in  Salisbury  any  day,  had  recalled  the 
fact  that  the  emergency  had  never  arrived,  but  that  ten 
pounds  had  been  spent  on  other  things.  She  had  forgotten 
it  for  weeks,  but  with  the  imminent  arrival  of  Mrs.  Twis- 
dell, her  conscience  had  become  very  active. 

They  spent  the  day  prospecting  for  the  best  site,  and 
Freeman  pointed  out  a  patch  of  ground  down  by  the  little 
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river,  that  would  solve  the  question  of  watering  in  the  dry- 
weather.  Luce  was  quite  feverish  in  her  desire  to  start 
digging,  and  after  tea  became  as  absorbed  as  her  father 
in  a  seed  catalogue.  She  was  quite  prepared  to  spend  the 
remaining  ten  pounds  on  seeds  in  the  hopes  of  getting  at 
least  twenty  pounds  back.  She  had  spent  quite  a  large 
portion  of  the  night  in  making  calculations.  Elizabeth 
was  very  hopeful.  She  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  in  Rhodesia  in  growing  small  patches  of  vege- 
tables for  sale  and  to  save  money  in  the  household. 

Bronson  remained  in  the  seclusion  of  his  hut,  and  Luce 
decided  not  to  telephone  Tanby.  She  was  nervous  about 
calling  wolf!  wolf!  And  when  towards  evening  the 
golden  light  withdrew  slowly  behind  the  bush  and  Eliza- 
beth became  suddenly  quiet  and  brooding,  she  had  the  fire 
lit,  and  produced  all  the  books  she  possessed. 

Nantje  still  lay  silently  in  bed.  She  asked  once  whether 
Bronson  had  returned,  but  said  nothing  when  she  heard 
of  his  arrival.  She  complained  uneasily,  however,  that 
she  felt  ill  again,  and  in  the  lamplight  her  face  seemed 
etched  with  lines  of  pain.  Luce  looked  at  her  in  a  kind  of 
dull  disappointment.  Her  own  face  became  a  little  white, 
and  seemed  to  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  resignation. 
The  long  watchful  years  crowded  in  again.  For  a  few 
days  she  had  almost  forgotten. 

She  went  silently  into  the  sitting-room,  where  Elizabeth 
sat  staring  into  the  fire  with  her  eyes  full  of  memories 
that  only  a  few  days  ago  had  been  part  of  her  everyday 
existence. 

And  Luce  thought,  what  was  the  use  of  thinking  about 
people  or  letting  them  come  into  your  life,  when  they 
must  all  go  out  again.  Even  Tanby,  who  seemed  now 
to  be  permanent  in  her  life.  Of  course  he  wasn't.  Long 
before  anything  happened  to  set  her  free  he  would  be 
gone,  moved  to  some  other  district.     She  could  almost 
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have  wished  that  they  would  all  go  at  once,  and  leave  her 
to  it.  Instead  of  which  they  came  and  went,  and  each 
departure  seemed  to  make  things  worse  by  comparison. 

She  wished  Jute  would  come,  and  then  they  would  hear 
some  news,  and  then  she  wished  he  wouldn't  come,  or,  at 
any  rate,  if  he  came,  that  Tanby  would  come  too.  Then 
she  wouldn't  be  left  alone  while  Elizabeth  and  Jute  talked 
to  each  other. 

In  desperation  she  went  into  the  kitchen  to  see  what 
the  boy  was  cooking  for  supper,  and  to  try  and  make  an 
effort  to  go  through  the  housekeeping  accounts.  She  was 
sure  that  they  were  spending  far  too  much,  and  that  they 
bought  quantities  of  things  that  they  could  do  without. 
That  was  her  fault  really.  Ever  since  Peter  had  come 
to  the  farm  the  houseboy  had  had  things  all  his  own  way, 
had  asked  for  stores  and  been  given  them,  with  no  check 
upon  him. 

He  was  inclined  to  be  surly  when  she  began  to  go 
through  the  stores,  and  sulked  when  she  asked  him  ques- 
tions. He  was  leisurely  washing  all  the  day's  crockery 
in  a  small  basin  of  filthy  water.  She  told  him  tersely  to 
get  clean  rinsing  water  and  never  to  do  it  again.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  insolently,  and  lounged  to  the 
window  and  threw  the  dirty  water  out,  where  it  settled 
into  a  greasy  pool.  Evidently  he  was  going  to  be  tiresome 
under  supervision.  Luce  shrugged  her  shoulders — in  that 
case  he  could  go.  She  would  train  the  next  boy  they  had. 
She  found  a  bill  of  Crosby's  tucked  away  among  some 
empty  tins  in  a  cupboard.  Its  size  appalled  her.  She 
knew  that  she  ought  to  show  it  to  her  father,  but  at  the 
moment  she  preferred  not  to  see  him.  So  long  as  he  was 
quiet  it  was  better  to  leave  things,  at  any  rate,  until  Eliz- 
abeth went.  She  realised  reluctantly  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  Elizabeth  to  stay  indefinitely  as  she  had  at  first 
contemplated.    Bronson  would  not  remain  out  of  sight  for 
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ever,  and  even  if  he  did  not  become  openly  hostile,  he 
would  make  things  too  uncomfortable  for  everybody. 
And,  after  all,  she  supposed  drearily,  it  was  his  house, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  liked  about  it. 

Anna  Twisdell  presented  a  possible  checkmate  to  him. 
Luce  felt  sure  that  Anna  would  not  have  any  scruples 
about  upholding  Elizabeth,  but  then  again,  she  did  not 
want  to  obtrude  herself  upon  Mrs.  Twisdell's  notice  at 
the  moment. 

She  went  on  pottering  about  among  the  shelves  in  the 
kitchen,  noticing  subconsciously  the  difference  between 
their  old  bare  cleanliness  and  their  present  litter  of  half- 
used  bags  of  this  and  that,  and  the  appalling  evidence  of 
waste. 

The  houseboy  slouched  bad-temperedly  out.  And  she 
watched  his  departure  with  faint  amusement.  At  any 
rate,  she  need  not  put  up  with  him.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  more  important  matters  were  settled  he  should  go. 

The  telephone  rang,  and  she  heard  Elizabeth  answer 
it.  That  was  probably  Jute.  Evidently  he  wasn't  com- 
ing to-night.  But  Elizabeth  called  down  the  passage  that 
it  was  Dennis  speaking,  and  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
Luce.  She  felt  a  quick  relief.  Since  he  had  rung  up  she 
could  ask  him  to  come  over  without  feeling  that  she  was 
for  everlastingly  rushing  to  the  'phone  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

When  she  got  to  the  'phone  she  felt  quite  light-hearted. 

"Hallo,"  said  Tanby,  "that  you,  Luce?  Well,  can  you 
put  Jute  and  myself  up  to-night?  We'll  come  over  in 
about  two  hours.  It's  fairly  important  or  I  wouldn't 
bother  you." 

"Oh,  yes,  rather,"  she  said. 

"All  right,  then,  we'll  be  along." 

Everything  seemed  more  cheerful,  even  Elizabeth  began 
to  talk  again. 
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"At  least,  we  shall  hear  something,"  she  said.  "Every- 
thing seems  to  have  been  so  inevitable,  and  yet  I  keep 
indulging  in  unprofitable  ifs,  and  wondering — and  won- 
dering. Have  you  ever  noticed  how  impossible  it  is  to 
keep  from  surmising  what's  happened,  when  you  know 
that  it's  quite  impossible  to  guess,  and  that  sooner  or  later 
you  will  be  told?  Even  now,  when  I  know  that  Jute 
will  be  here  in  a  few  hours  and  that  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  me  everything,  I  still  want  to  bore  you  to  tears,  ask- 
ing do  you  think  this,  or  do  you  think  they'll  have  done 
that?" 

"We  shall  know  soon,  anyway,"  said  Luce. 

"I  knew  you'd  say  that,"  said  Elizabeth.  "Everybody 
always  does!" 

"I'm  glad  they're  coming,"  said  Luce. 

Elizabeth  looked  at  her. 

"So  am  I,"  she  said;  "but,  Luce,  you're  not  looking  as 
cheerful  as  you  might — not  that  there's  anything  to  be 
cheerful  about  in  the  present  mess,  but  you  look  more 
bothered  than  you  did,  well,  than  you  did  when  the 
whole  beastly  thing  first  cropped  up.  You  didn't  seem 
to  mind,  then." 

"I  don't  mind  now,"  said  Luce  quickly.  "It's  not  that 
at  all — it's — oh,  well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Nantje  isn't 
well  again." 

"What  exactly  is  the  matter  with  her  ?"  said  Elizabeth. 

"I  don't  quite  know.     I " 

"I  should  have  a  doctor,  Luce,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I 
don't  like  vague  illnesses  that  hang  on  like  this." 

"She  won't  have  one." 

And  there  the  matter  dropped.  For  a  moment  Luce 
thought  of  telling  Elizabeth,  or  shifting  the  responsibility, 
but  she  remembered  that  Tanby  knew,  or  at  least,  she  was 
almost  sure  he  knew,  and  she  did  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing without  his  knowing.     She  had  a  vague  idea  that 
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it  might  make  things  difficult  for  every  one,  specially 
for  Tanby.  She  thought  that  quite  possibly  he  might  get 
into  trouble,  for  not  acting  at  once.  And  she  was  almost 
certain  that  he  did  not  do  anything  because  of  her. 

"It's  funny,"  said  Elizabeth  suddenly,  "how  solitary 
you  are  out  here — nobody  for  miles.  It's  quite  frighten- 
ing when  you  think  about  it.  Anything  might  happen  and 
nobody  know.  And  it  never  occurs  to  you,  you  just  go 
on  from  day  to  day,  and  feel  just  as  safe  as  if  you  were 
in  the  middle  of  a  town.  In  a  way,  you  know,  I  think 
that  a  woman  alone  is  safer  on  a  farm  than  she  is  in  Salis- 
bury. It's  the  town  boys  that  are  the  danger,  they  pick 
up  all  the  vices  they  can  get  hold  of." 

She  stopped  speaking  for  a  moment,  and  the  silence 
seemed  intense.  It  seemed  to  settle  down,  to  move,  to 
come  nearer. 

Elizabeth  thought  of  Luce.  She  was  almost  sorry  she 
had  said  anything,  with  Nantje  lying  ill  in  that  almost 
ominous  manner,  and  her  father,  who  really  seemed  quite 
demented  at  times,  hiding  in  his  hut  like  that.  It  would 
be  fatal  if  Luce  got  frightened.  She  realised  with  a 
slight  shock  that  everybody  was  tacitly  agreed  that  Luce 
was  bound  to  stay  on  the  farm ;  there  was  no  question  of 
her  having  a  good  time  or  going  away  to  more  congenial 
surroundings.  She  tried  to  remember  how  the  impression 
had  started.  It  was  some  fleeting  impression  that  she 
had  got  from  Dennis,  something  he  had  said. 

Jute's  voice  sounded  outside.  They  must  have  come 
very  quietly.  She  jumped  up,  and  Luce  came  out  of  a 
reverie  with  a  start. 

"Here  they  are,"  she  said. 

They  came  in  through  the  veranda  door.  A  misted 
moon  was  shining  over  the  veldt,  throwing  vague,  soft 
beams  over  the  garden.    One  of  those  soft  African  nights, 
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still  and  beautiful,  when  the  moon  throws  a  net  of  silver 
over  you  and  binds  you  to  the  land. 

Elizabeth  felt  it.  As  her  mind  sought  anxiously  to 
read  Jute's  face,  she  felt  a  queer  fear  that  she  might  have 
to  leave  this  quiet  land,  might  have  to  leave  the  quiet 
spaces,  and  the  endless  untouched  vleis.  And  Jute  was 
very  silent. 

It  was  Dennis  who  spoke  when  they  were  settled  in 
the  sitting-room. 

"It's  a  bad  business,  Elizabeth,"  he  said. 

They  looked  instinctively  at  Luce,  and  she  stood  up, 
oddly  uncomfortable. 

"If  you  want  to  talk "  she  began. 

"We'll  clear  out,"  said  Dennis.    "Come  on,  Luce." 

They  went  out  and  wandered  aimlessly  towards  the 
road. 

"I'm  afraid  they're  in  a  nasty  hole,"  said  Dennis. 
"Dorley's  got  a  mass  of  evidence,  mostly  trumped  up 
probably,  and  all  gained  from  his  boys — how  they  could 
have  been  such  fools! — but  quite  enough  to  make  it  al- 
most impossible  to  fight.  They  might  fight,  but  it  wouldn't 
be  pleasant — never  is." 

Luce  said  nothing,  and  he  looked  at  her  as  she  walked 
in  the  moonlight.  The  white  light  shone  on  her  face  and 
her  lashes  threw  shadows  over  her  cheeks.  She  looked 
so  young ! 

"What  will  they  do,  do  you  think?"  she  asked. 

"Jute  wants  to  take  her  away  and  let  the  thing  rip," 
he  said  slowly.  "It's  probably  best.  He'll  sell  his  farm 
and  start  somewhere  else." 

She  sighed  a  little. 

"I  should  think  they'd  be  happy,  wouldn't  you?"  she 
asked. 

"Oh,  probably — as  happy  as  any  one  ever  is." 
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She  stood  still,  pulling  idly  at  a  stem  of  tall  grass  that 
grew  by  the  roadside. 

"Nantje  seems  ill  again,"  she  volunteered. 

His  eyes  became  vague  again.  He  seemed  not  to  have 
heard  her.  A  little  cold  feeling  of  unhappiness  crept  over 
her. 

Tanby  stared  at  the  distant  bush.  Things  were  getting 
worse.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  He  thought, 
morosely,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  Luce  if  he 
arrested  her  father,  better  than  leaving  her  to  face  those 
endless  days.  And  for  the  first  time,  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  before,  he  wondered  how  much  of  his  feeling 
was  purely  personal.  Somehow,  he  did  not  like  to  think 
of  her  staying  indefinitely  on  the  farm.  One  day  he 
would  have  to  go  away,  and  then — well,  then,  she  would 
stay  behind.  He  was  weaving  a  net  that  would  bind  her 
irrevocably,  that  he,  the  weaver,  would  be  unable  to  break. 

"Have  a  doctor,"  he  said  edgily.  "We'd  better  tele- 
phone at  once." 

The  sound  of  Tanby's  authoritative  voice  over  the  tele- 
phone made  Luce  feel  quite  certain  that  this  time  the 
doctor  would  come,  even  though  he  made  an  effort  to 
assert  himself  and  said  that  he  could  not  guarantee 
whether  it  would  be  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  At 
least,  he  was  coming,  and  Tanby  would  be  there  when 
he  came.  So  much  Tanby  said  over  the  telephone.  And 
when  he  put  the  receiver  down  and  gave  her  an  odd  smile, 
she  felt  better.  Now,  at  any  rate,  it  was  out  of  her 
hands.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  frenzied  dis- 
cussion on  ways  and  means.  Elizabeth,  pale  and  wide- 
eyed,  now  that  the  die  was  cast,  took  little  part  in  it. 
And  Luce  sat  silently  by  her  side.  Everybody  was  very 
determined  to  eschew  sentiment,  only  at  times  Elizabeth's 
eyes  flickered,  and  a  film  of  tears  covered  them.  For  the 
rest,  it  hinged  on  the  price  that  Jute  would  get  for  his 
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farm,  and  the  hitherto  unrevealed  fact  that  he  had  one 
hundred  a  year  income.  Jute  was  all  for  going  right 
out  of  the  country.  But  Elizabeth,  leaning  forward  for 
one  of  her  sudden  contributions  to  the  argument,  said  no ! 
Where  could  they  go?  British  East?  The  emigration 
laws  were  strict.  And  though  she  had  heard  that  they 
were  an  amiable  and  easy-going  community,  a  properly 
careful  emigration  officer  did  not  encourage  ladies  with- 
out their  own  husbands.  Besides,  people  from  Rhodesia 
were  always  going  over  to  British  East,  and  so  what  was 
the  good?  And  it  cost  such  a  lot  to  get  anywhere  really 
far  away,  so  they  might  as  well  stay  in  Rhodesia  and  go 
right  out  into  the  bluedd. 

It  was  Dennis  who  suggested  Melsetter.  In  Melsetter, 
it  was  said,  farmers  fed  their  pigs  on  pineapples,  because 
it  was  so  far  from  market.  It  was  very  fertile,  and  some 
day  the  transport  question  would  be  solved.  And  in  the 
meantime  Jute  had  a  hundred  a  year.  They  could  live 
on  that  and  grow  everything  they  needed,  and  news  did 
not  fly  to  Melsetter  so  quickly  as  it  flew  to  other  places. 

They  nodded.    Melsetter  it  should  be. 

"I  never  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  make  a  definite 
break,  even  with  an  unsatisfactory  life,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"I'm  going  to  cry  again.  I  must  cry,  because  of  the  In- 
fant Son.  And  I  don't  want  to  cry  in  front  of  Jute  and 
make  it  worse  for  him.    I  think  he  rather  loved  his  farm.'' 

She  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  and  tried  to  laugh. 

"I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  all  my  things  at  Avon- 
dale  ?"  she  whispered.  "I  suppose  he's  sold  all  my  books 
and  everything  that  is  mine.  It's  a  funny  sort  of  mental- 
ity— but  I  couldn't  ever  go  near  the  place  again." 

She  lit  a  cigarette.  "But  it's  funny  to  think  of  how 
much  I  went  through,  and  how  I  patted  myself  on  the 
back  as  being  so  very  virtuous,  and  even  thought  that  he 
would  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  stuck  to  him  fairly  loyally 
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and  put  up  with  quite  a  lot ;  and  the  end  is  this.  I  might 
as  well  have  let  things  go  hang  from  the  beginning." 

And  after  they  were  in  bed  and  there  was  no  light 
except  the  glimmer  of  the  moon :  "But  I  do  love  Jute — 
it's  only  that  it  seems  such  a  wasted  life." 

Next  morning  she  was  the  same  as  ever,  with  a  faint 
smile  and  her  old,  reckless  air. 

"You'll  write,  won't  you?"  said  Luce. 

"Of  course  I'll  write.  What  else  will  I  have  to  do  in 
Melsetter,  where  things  grow  of  their  own  accord,  and 
they  feed  pineapples  to  pigs  ?" 

Jute  had  been  over  to  his  farm,  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  transfer  of  his  numerous  dogs  to  Salisbury,  and 
to  see  after  his  cattle.  They  waited  for  his  return  through 
the  hot  afternoon,  watching  white  clouds  float  lazily  across 
the  sky,  saying  little,  oppressed  by  the  inevitability  of 
partings.  And  when  he  came  back  in  his  prosperous  Ford 
they  laughed  uproariously. 

Luce  and  Tanby  rode  with  them  to  the  border  of  the 
farm,  where  a  small  steep  drift  crossed  the  small  river. 
It  was  almost  dark. 

They  said  good-bye  and  watched  the  Ford  splash 
through  the  drift  and  pantingly  climb  the  further  bank. 
They  called  good-bye  and  good  luck  again,  and  the  car 
clambered  over  the  top  of  the  drift  and  vanished. 

A  small  dry  sob  caught  in  Luce's  throat  as  they  turned 
back  to  the  horses.    Tanby  took  her  elbow. 

"Don't,"  he  said. 

She  tried  to  laugh. 

"Everybody  seems  to  be  going  away,"  she  said. 

There  was  silence.  In  the  dimness  her  face  was  a  pale 
blur.  Tanby  hesitated,  leant  towards  her,  tried  to  remem- 
ber all  the  things  that  were  wise,  the  thing  he  believed 
about  her  father,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  a  conscience; 
but,  nevertheless,  in  the  dimness  he  kissed  the  pale  blur 
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of  her  face,  and  she  kissed  him  back  and  slid  into  his 
arms. 

And  afterwards  they  were  both  silent  and  very  shy. 
And  over  both  of  them  hung  the  question  of  Nantje  and 
their  responsibility,  and  the  fact  that  Bronson  was  her 
father.  They  said  nothing,  and  tried  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  they  had  kissed  each  other.  They  mounted  and  rode 
slowly  back. 

But  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  where  it  branched  into 
two  roads,  they  pulled  their  horses  in. 

"I'll  come  over  and  see  the  doctor,"  said  Tanby. 

"Yes,  please  do,"  she  answered. 

She  tried  to  smile  again,  and  held  out  her  hand.  The 
horses  were  close  together.  He  leant  over  and  kissed  her 
again. 

"Good-bye." 

"Good-bye." 

They  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  parted. 

She  found  the  homestead  in  darkness.  There  was  a 
light  in  her  father's  hut,  and  also  in  Freeman's  hut,  but 
there  was  not  a  glimmer  of  light  from  the  house  itself. 
A  heavy  dew  was  falling ;  her  habit  felt  damp  and  clammy, 
and  she  was  nervous  and  inclined  to  tears.  She  wished  the 
doctor  would  come.  She  wished  that  Tanby  had  stayed 
instead  of  going  away.  She  wondered  why  he  had  kissed 
her  if  he  was  going  to  go  straight  off  like  that.  And 
what  was  the  good  ?  Now  she  knew  that  she  was  in  love, 
and  what  could  either  of  them  do?  Tanby  of  all  people 
could  not  ask  her  to  marry  him. 

She  went  nervously  into  the  dark  house  and  heard  a 
low  moaning  from  NantjVs  room.  She  found  a  candle 
in  the  empty  kitchen,  where  the  fire  in  the  stove  winked 
like  a  red  eye,  and  she  went  into  the  bedroom. 

But  the  woman  in  the  bed  did  not  answer.  She  shut 
her  eyes  and  set  her  teeth. 
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And  Luce  could  not  ask  who  had  given  her  the  coffee 
that  stood  by  her  side,  half  drunk. 

She  offered  her  more  salt  and  water,  but  Nantje  only 
shook  her  head;  so  she  left  a  lamp  burning  low  in  the 
room  and  went  into  her  own  room,  wondering  where  the 
houseboy  had  got  to,  whether  he  had  decamped,  or  was 
simply  showing  his  independence. 

When  she  had  changed  she  went  over  to  her  father's 
hut.  He  was  sitting  bent  over  his  needless  papers  and 
looked  old.  Before,  he  had  looked  like  a  well-preserved 
middle  age. 

"Dad,"  she  said,  "who  gave  Nantje  that  coffee  ?" 

"I  did,"  he  said.  "If  you  spend  all  your  time  with  your 
friends,  who  else  do  you  expect  to  look  after  her?" 

"There  was  no  need  for  her  to  have  anything  else 
until  I  came  back,"  she  answered.  "I  gave  her  something 
just  before  I  went  out.  Please  don't  give  her  anything 
when  I'm  not  here." 

"May  I  ask  why  not  ?"  he  asked. 

"Because  she's  always  ill  afterwards,"  she  said  coldly, 
and  went  out  of  the  hut  back  to  the  house. 

The  houseboy  came  in  soon  afterwards,  and  with  an 
irritating  expression  handed  her  a  note.  He  had  been 
over  to  Lulapi,  he  said,  to  get  some  provisions.  There 
was  nothing  for  supper,  but He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  pointed  to  the  note  that  Luce  held  in  her  hand. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "I  will  come  in  a  moment  and 
see  to  things." 

When  he  had  gone  she  opened  the  note.  It  was  from 
Crosby,  regretting  that  he  could  not  fulfil  the  order,  but 
that  he  was  very  pressed  himself  and  had  great  difficulty 
in  meeting  his  store  bills  (his  brandy  bills,  thought  Luce), 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  say  that  until  Mr.  Bronson  could 
let  him  have  a  little  on  account  he  could  not  deal  except 
for  cash. 
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She  stared  at  it  dumbly,  wondering  how  much  the  boy- 
guessed,  and  felt  a  little  sick  at  the  thought  of  Crosby  and 
that  grinning  native.  At  least,  he  should  go  to-morrow. 
In  the  meantime 

She  went  firmly  into  the  kitchen.  He  was  lounging 
against  the  table. 

"There  are  plenty  of  eggs,"  she  said,  "and  cream,  and 
you  can  go  out  and  get  me  a  pumpkin,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  mealie  meal." 

She  showed  him  how  to  fry  pumpkin  and  to  cook  eggs 
in  the  cream,  and  left  him  to  do  it.  She  found  she  was 
shaking  with  nerves,  and  the  thought  of  Elizabeth's  words 
about  the  loneliness  had  stuck  in  her  mind.  To  her  relief, 
Freeman  came  in.  She  showed  him  Crosby's  letter. 
Since  the  matter  of  the  wages  she  had  no  qualms  about 
discussing  matters  with  him. 

He  made  an  odd  and  expressive  face. 

"I'll  go  and  see  him  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "I  can  cycle 
over.  I  know  friend  Crosby,  and  I  can  tell  him  not  to 
be  a  fool.  We  can  always  get  our  stores  from  Meikle's 
if  we  want  to.    There's  no  need  to  deal  with  him." 

"I  wonder  if  we  had  better  tell  dad?"  said  Luce. 

Freeman  shook  his  head,  and  they  said  nothing  more. 
In  a  way,  not  quite  free  from  snobbishness,  Luce  was 
faintly  doubtful  about  this  implicit  understanding  with 
Freeman.  He  understood  so  easily  and  never  obtruded 
the  fact  that  he  understood,  but  she  was  unsure  about  her- 
self. She  wondered  whether  she  ought  to  allow  him 
to  understand,  whether  she  ought  to  recognise  his  under- 
standing. An  odd  remark  of  Elizabeth's,  not  scornful, 
but  indifferent,  stuck  in  her  mind :  "Oh,  he's  quite  a  nice 
little  man."  He  was,  at  any  rate,  a  very  helpful  little 
man.    She  felt  rather  ashamed  of  that  faint  doubting. 

They  had  their  dinner  of  fried  pumpkin  and  eggs  in 
a  friendly  silence.    Luce  was  quite  sorry  when  he  said  a 
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polite  good  night,  and  hurried  off  to  bed.  She  rang  up  the 
Smiths  and  talked  gossip  for  a  time.  Mrs.  Smith  had 
heard  that  the  Petersens  were  doing  very  badly — and 
serve  them  right.  If  they  had  been  friendly  Bill  could 
have  saved  them  a  lot  of  mistakes — and  you  should  hear 
the  size  of  their  store  bills. 

It  struck  Luce  very  forcibly,  and  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  farmers'  line  was  a  mixed  blessing.  How  many 
people  had  discussed  her  father's  affairs  over  the  line,  and 
how  many  people  had  listened  in  while  they  did  so? 

Even  the  news  about  Elizabeth  and  Jute  had  shot  round 
the  district.  Mrs.  Smith  was  curious  and  sympathetic. 
She  had  always  heard  that  Lee  was  no  good — but  with  a 
baby,  she  was  really  rather  surprised. 

And  then  the  Dutch  farmers  beyond  Lulapi !  They  had 
just  squatted  on  their  farms  for  years,  and  now  they 
refused  to  pay  for  them,  and  threatened  to  shoot  anybody 
who  came  on  their  lands  in  order  to  serve  a  summons! 
And  somebody  had  dynamited  Town's  dip,  because  he  had 
given  evidence  about  the  farmer  who  was  supposed  to  use 
the  dip  and  hadn't  dipped  his  cattle  for  months. 

Luce  put  down  the  receiver  feeling  more  depressed. 
That  store  business.  She  became  conscious  again  of 
the  web  of  gossip  that  covered  the  district,  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  supremely  interested  in  any  small  details 
of  their  neighbour's  life.  It  was  not  malicious;  it  was 
simply  the  lack  of  any  other  subject  to  interest  them. 

The  light  was  still  burning  in  her  father's  hut.  It 
was  not  a  companionable  light,  it  seemed  to  emphasise  her 
loneliness.  She  wished  that  Dennis  would  ring  up.  But 
he  never  rang  up  unless  there  was  a  reason,  and  besides, 
it  was  getting  late.  A  ring  at  this  time  would  bring  al- 
most every  subscriber  to  the  'phone  to  find  out  what  it 
was  all  about,  whether  it  was  some  one  having  a  baby 
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unexpectedly  and  wanting  a  doctor,  or  whether  there  was 
anything  thrilling  happening. 

She  put  out  the  lights,  locked  the  useless  doors,  and 
went  into  her  room. 

It  was  still  untidy.  Elizabeth's  bed  was  still  crumpled 
where  she  had  sat  on  it.  She  looked  in  the  glass.  Her 
hair  was  getting  long  again.  She  remembered  Peter 
and  wondered  whether  she  could  cut  it  herself. 

Once  in  bed  she  thought  of  Dennis.  Things  were  not 
really  so  bad.  The  doctor  would  come.  Things  would 
be  decided. 

She  got  out  of  bed  once  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
The  night  was  cloudy  again  and  a  light  still  burned  in 
Bronson's  hut. 

Towards  dawn  she  woke  again  and  heard  the  rattle 
of  the  mule-cart.  Bronson  had  gone  off  somewhere.  She 
caught  her  breath.  She  wondered  if  he  were  running 
away,  if  she  had  done  something  fatal  by  talking  about 
Nantje  to  him  like  that.  She  ran  on  to  the  veranda  to  call 
to  him,  but  the  cart  was  already  out  on  the  road,  and  she 
knew  that  he  would  never  hear  her.  It  was  still  dark  and 
cold  with  the  shivering  chill  that  marks  the  death  of  night. 
There  was  a  faint  opalescent  grey  on  the  horizon,  and  the 
dew  lay  thick  on  the  ground. 

The  boys  were  stirring  in  the  compound.  Nantje  mut- 
tered and  groaned  in  her  room. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  back  to  bed.  She  was  too 
wide  awake,  and  filled  with  a  sense  of  foreboding. 

She  went  through  the  grey  house  into  the  kitchen  and 
began  to  rake  through  the  ashes  in  the  stove  in  order  to 
start  the  fire  and  make  coffee.  But  there  was  no  wood — 
she  would  have  to  wait  until  the  boy  came. 

She  went  into  her  room  and  dressed,  while  the  sky  grew 
lighter  and  tinged  with  red,  and  the  sun  came  over  the 
horizon  like  a  great  red  ball. 
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It  was  five  o'clock.  Freeman  came  yawning  out  of 
his  hut  with  an  overcoat  over  his  pyjamas  and  his  hair 
ludicrous  and  ruffled. 

He  got  the  houseboy  for  her. 

The  outhouses  lost  their  huddled  look  and  became  sharp 
and  clear. 

Luce  went  out  to  the  stables  and  talked  to  her  horse. 
She  would  not  go  away  from  the  house  to-day,  she 
thought.  Perhaps  the  doctor  would  come.  She  thought 
of  ringing  up  Dennis.  She  wanted  to  hear  him  talk,  to 
be  sure  he  was  still  there.  She  wanted  to  hear  whether 
there  was  any  change  in  his  voice  after  the  last  evening. 
But  she  remembered  that  single  line,  and  decided  not. 

She  still  had  that  presentiment.  She  was  afraid  of  what 
her  father  might  do. 

But  as  Freeman  got  the  boys  working,  things  became 
more  normal.  She  lost  that  strange  feeling  of  eerie  magic 
that  hangs  round  the  dawn. 


Chapter  XX 

AT  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Freeman  started  for 
Lulapi  on  his  bicycle.  He  had  meant  to  go  before, 
but  one  thing  and  another  kept  him.  Dennis  had  'phoned 
that  the  doctor  would  be  along  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  so  Luce  resigned  herself  to  solitude.  There  was 
no  word  of  Bronson,  and  she  felt  qualms  of  alarm  when- 
ever she  thought  about  him. 

She  watched  Freeman  ride  down  the  road,  and  saw 
that  he  had  his  rifle  slung  across  his  back.  He  might  get 
some  buck  on  the  way  back ;  there  was  always  a  chance  of 
a  duyker  at  the  Chinzu  drift.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  he  did  get  a  duyker,  because  that  would  save  buying 
meat  for  the  boys,  and  nowadays  Bronson  bought  his 
meat.    He  had  not  shot  anything  for  weeks. 

Somehow,  she  thought,  Dennis  might  have  rung  up. 
But  it  did  not  really  worry  her;  she  had  a  kind  of  serene 
faith  in  him.  The  lack  of  small  attentions  would  never 
really  bother  her,  because  she  had  never  grown  up  to  ex- 
pect them. 

Esau,  the  head  boy,  walked  past,  going  towards  the 
projected  kitchen  garden.  That  meant  that  Freeman  had 
started  it.  She  smiled  a  little,  thinking  of  Freeman  and 
his  Etta,  whom  he  intended  to  marry  and  take  out  to  a 
farm  somewhere,  some  place  where  there  would  be  no 
snobbish  people  to  make  her  feel  uncomfortable.  "Didn't 
they  realise,"  he  had  asked  Luce,  "that  her  family  down 
at  the  Cape  was  a  jolly  sight  better  than  any  of  them 
could  lay  claim  to?" 

She  went  back  to  the  house  and   into  the  kitchen. 
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M'Kula  was  leisurely  ironing  his  white  coat,  and  she  told 
him  to  make  some  coffee  for  the  missis. 

"Ja!"  he  said. 

Standing  on  the  veranda,  waiting  for  the  coffee,  watch- 
ing the  blue  jay  that  sat  motionless  on  the  wire  fence,  she 
thought  of  Jute  and  Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  Twisdell  and  the 
other  odd  people  she  knew,  that  seemed  to  fade  into  dim- 
ness as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  dimness  and  un- 
reality. You  could  hardly  believe  that  anything  existed, 
except  the  farm  with  its  vleis  and  bush,  the  plodding  cattle, 
the  impalpable  cloud  that  rested  over  it. 

She  sighed  impatiently  and  went  back  to  get  the  coffee. 
As  she  walked  down  the  passage  she  noticed  how  the 
matting  deadened  the  sound  of  her  footsteps,  and  as  she 
turned  to  go  into  the  kitchen  she  saw  M'Kula,  his  shoul- 
ders slightly  hunched,  his  tongue  stuck  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  mouth,  dropping  something  into  the  coffee.  As  she 
stood  staring,  comprehension  slowly  percolating  into  her 
brain,  he  looked  up  and  saw  her.  His  eyes  flashed  round 
the  kitchen,  and  instinctively  Luce  retreated  up  the  pas- 
sage, trying  to  walk  slowly  and  normally,  every  nerve  taut 
to  catch  the  sound  of  his  following  footsteps.  Her 
mouth  was  dry,  her  tongue  seemed  to  stick  to  her  palate. 
She  was  aware  that  he  was  standing  in  the  passage  looking 
at  her,  that  he  was  following  her.  She  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  to  the  telephone,  and  instead  bolted  blindly 
out  on  to  the  veranda  and  through  the  double  doors  to 
Nantje's  room.  As  she  tried  to  slam  them  shut,  she  saw 
his  face  close  to  the  door,  and  had  a  moment's  sickening 
vision  of  the  doors  slamming  and  jamming  his  neck. 
Something  flashed  and  sang  through  the  air.  The  doors 
were  shut  without  her  knowing  exactly  when  they 
slammed. 

She  ran  to  the  passage  door  and  locked  it. 
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Nantje  sat  up  in  bed,  staring  steadily  at  the  kitchen 
knife  that  still  trembled  as  it  stuck  in  the  bedpost. 

"It  was  him,"  gasped  Luce  hysterically,  "M'Kula — he 
was  putting  something  in  the  coffee." 

"So "  said  the  Boer  woman,  still  sounding  stupid 

and  dazed,  though  her  hand  slid  beneath  her  pillow  and 
she  pulled  out  an  old  service  revolver. 

"So — o "  she  said  again,  and  something  seemed 

to  tremble  into  life  in  her  dull  face;  her  eyes  seemed  to 
smoulder  into  blueness.  "We  were  wrong,"  she  added, 
and  her  lips  shook. 

Luce  was  milk-white ;  even  her  lips  had  paled  until  they 
were  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  rest  of  her  face. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  she  whispered.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  speak,  her  mouth  was  so  dry. 

"We  shall  wait,"  said  the  Boer  woman,  fondling  the 
revolver.  "He  will  not  come  again.  And  that  Freeman, 
he  should  be  here." 

"He's  gone  to  Lulapi,"  said  Luce,  and  began  to  shud- 
der.   "He  won't  be  back  for  some  time." 

"And  Johann?"  said  Nantje,  with  that  strange  light 
in  her  face. 

"I  don't  know — but  he  may  come  soon." 

"We  shall  wait " 

"If  I  could  only  get  to  the  telephone " 


The  Boer  woman  shook  her  head.  "He  may  be  hid- 
ing round — more  likely  he  has  run  away.  Better  wait. 
Besides,"  she  added,  "unless  he  is  a  fool,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  is  that,  he  will  have  cut  the  wires.  They  know 
how  to  do  that,  these  niggers." 

Luce  came  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  her  hands 
clenched  and  her  eyes  a  little  wild. 

"Nantje "  she  said  in  a  queer,  far-away  voice,  not 

noticing  that  she  called  the  Boer  woman  by  her  name. 
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"I  know  now — I  know  who  he  reminds  me  of — that 
kaffir— thatkaffir!" 

Everything  faded  away — from  a  great  distance  came 
the  Boer  woman's  slow  "So "  the  room  wheeled  to- 
wards her  in  a  haze  of  red. 

When  she  came  to — it  seemed  as  if  a  century  must 
have  passed.  She  found  her  hair  was  wet  and  clammily 
sticky  round  her  forehead,  and  Nantje  was  standing  by 
the  bed   in  her   old  blue   dressing-gown.     And   "So — 

so "  came  her  voice.     She  swayed  at  little  as  if  she 

were  very,  very  weak,  but  in  her  face  was  something  of 
her  old  vigour,  something  of  her  old  cold  strength. 

And  then:  "That  kaffir— eh— that  kaffir ?"  said  her 
calm  expressionless  voice. 

Luce  sat  up. 

"Sorry,"  she  muttered  hazily. 

Nantje  had  drawn  the  curtains  over  the  window  that 
faced  on  to  the  drive.  The  room  was  in  semi-gloom. 
The  reed  blinds  on  the  veranda  diffused  the  light.  A  go- 
way  bird  was  calling  monotonously  from  the  bush.  "Go- 
way,  go-way,  go-way,"  he  called  in  rising  hysterical  rage. 
They  were  always  so  bad-tempered,  those  go-way  birds, 
working  themselves  up  over  some  vast  insult. 

Nantje  came  and  sat  on  the  bed.  The  minutes  began  to 
drag  by. 

Every  time  the  reed  blinds  stirred  under  the  breath  of 
wind,  Nantje's  revolver  circled  unsteadily  round  the  room. 
Doors  creaked  that  had  never  creaked  before,  boards 
cracked.  It  was  fearfully  hot  with  all  the  windows  closed, 
hot  and  stifling  and  frightening,  with  the  veranda  door 
banging  in  the  wind  and  the  coconut  matting  rising  occa- 
sionally in  the  draught  and  falling  with  a  soft,  slithering 
sound.  They  did  not  speak.  The  knife  that  had  quivered 
in  the  bedpost  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  dull  thump,  and 
Luce  started. 
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Softly  the  shadows  stole  across  the  drive,  their  grey 
fingers  reaching  out  towards  the  house.  The  doves 
stopped  their  interminable  arguments  with  a  startling  sud- 
denness. One  minute  the  air  had  been  full  of  their  clam- 
our, the  next  there  was  complete  silence. 

The  room  became  darker. 

"It  would  take  Freeman  an  hour  to  get  to  Lulapi," 
said  Luce,  and  her  voice  sounded  strange  and  loud  in  the 
silence. 

"He  will  not  be  back  yet,"  said  the  Boer  woman,  but 
her  voice  sounded  placid  and  amazingly  satisfied. 

From  the  distance  came  the  sound  of  a  cart. 

"Johann?"  said  the  Boer  woman. 

They  both  stood  up.  The  rattling  came  nearer. 
Nantje  opened  the  veranda  doors  and  went  out.  The  sun 
was  only  just  beginning  to  sink  behind  the  bush.  It  was 
very  light  after  the  gloom  in  the  room.  They  watched 
the  cart  come  up  towards  the  drive. 

Something  moved  behind  the  gum  trees  on  the  far  side, 
something  black  and  tall.  They  saw  a  glint  of  light  flash 
through  the  air.  The  mules  plunged  and  stampeded,  and 
Bronson  toppled  quietly  out  of  the  driving  seat.  Luce 
heard  a  hoarse  cry  from  the  Boer  woman,  saw  her  lift 
the  heavy  revolver  in  both  hands  and  fire.  The  report 
crashed  and  reverberated.  She  saw  Esau  running  from 
the  compound  and  Nantje  walking  unsteadily  towards  the 
cart,  where  the  mules  had  quietened  and  were  standing 
still.  The  sun  seemed  to  sink  appreciably  lower,  and  a 
fluttered  winging  came  from  the  colony  of  doves.  She 
stood  rooted  to  the  ground  watching  a  scene  that  seemed 
grotesque,  the  quiet  mules,  her  father  lying  on  the  ground, 
her  stepmother  in  that  billowing  blue  gown  swaying  like 
a  wounded  ship,  and  the  native  that  she  had  wounded 
running  and  reeling  towards  the  veldt. 

The  veldt  was  drenched  in  the  dying  beams  of  the  sun ; 
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it  lay  serenely  in  the  glow,  oblivious.  Nothing  in  all  the 
world  stopped  because  of  the  distracted  group,  the  woman 
kneeling  on  the  red  earth,  the  man  with  an  assegai  in  his 
chest.  Weirdly  into  Luce's  mind  came  a  chance  remark : 
"They've  lost  the  art  of  throwing  an  assegai !"  But  it 
was  not  so  evidently.  She  was  quite  dumb  and  stupid. 
She  ought  to  do  something,  but  she  was  paralysed.  She 
could  do  nothing. 

Nantje,  stumbling  back  to  the  house,  followed  by  two 
boys  carrying  the  Baas,  galvanised  her  into  activity. 

"Use  that  telephone/'  she  said  hastily;  "quick!" 

She  rang  violently.  "Quick,  quick,  quick!"  she  mut- 
tered; "quick,  quick,  quick!"  and  when  at  last  Salisbury 
answered,  she  still  said :  "Quick,  quick,  quick !  I  want  Lu- 
lapi  Police."  Salisbury  snapped:  "If  it's  so  important 
why  not  ring  them  direct?"  "Oh,  quickly,"  she  answered 
wildly.     "My  father's  been  murdered." 

Salisbury  put  her  through.  It  seemed  ages  before  any 
one  answered,  and  then  it  was  Barker.  "I  want  some  one 
at  once,  and  a  doctor,"  she  said,  "quickly — my  father's 
been  murdered."  Barker  made  a  startled  impatient  noise : 
"Who's  speaking?"  "Oh!  me — Luce  Bronson — send 
some  one." 

She  heard  the  receiver  slammed  down.  She  found 
Nantje  in  the  bedroom,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Her  father  lay  on  the  bed.  She  could  not  look  at  him. 
The  Boer  woman  motioned  her  impatiently  out  of  the 
room. 

Esau  came  to  the  back  door.  M'Kula,  he  reported, 
had  come  back  to  the  compound,  and  was  sitting  there, 
making  no  effort  to  escape.     He  was  badly  wounded. 

"The  police  will  be  here  soon,"  she  told  him. 

He  had  armed  himself  importantly  with  a  little  axe 
and  had  discarded  his  shorts,  and  was  clad  in  a  loin  cloth. 
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He  looked  dignified,  as  all  natives  do  until  they  adopt 
European  clothes. 

The  telephone  rang  furiously.  Salisbury  was  inquiring 
whether  they  could  do  anything;  they  had  already  in- 
formed the  police  there.  Was  the  boy  still  at  large  ?  Was 
it  an  isolated  case  or  was  it  likely  to  be  a  rising?  She 
answered  dully,  and  they  rang  off. 

The  sound  of  a  shot  not  far  away  startled  her,  until 
she  thought  with  relief  that  it  was  probably  Freeman. 
The  numbness  was  passing.  She  was  conscious  of  a 
curious  peace  over  the  entire  place.  The  compound  was 
scared  into  silence.  She  wondered  why  M'Kula  had  re- 
turned like  that,  but  she  was  no  longer  frightened.  He 
was  not  likely  to  do  anything  more.  The  queer,  impal- 
pable cloud  had  lifted.  That  dread  that  had  hung  about 
the  place  was  gone.  From  the  time  that  she  had  seen 
M'Kula  so  absorbedly  bending  over  the  coffee,  it  had 
begun  to  lift.    M'Kula— so  like  "that  kaffir." 

The  sun  was  quite  gone.  The  blue  twilight  drifted 
across  the  vlei.  A  storm  of  tears  shook  her.  She  cried 
for  her  father,  for  the  uselessness  of  his  death, 
for  her  own  words  the  night  before.  She  thought  mor- 
bidly that  now  she  would  never  know  what  he  intended 
to  do  when  he  started  out  in  the  morning,  that  perhaps 
she  was  responsible  for  his  death.  Freeman  found  her 
collapsed  in  a  chair  in  the  living-room,  utterly  spent,  sobs 
shaking  her  at  intervals. 

He  gave  her  a  whisky  and  soda,  and  propped  her  up 
with  cushions.  He  had  found  Esau  marching  like  a  sen- 
try up  and  down  outside  the  house,  and  Esau  had  told 
him  what  had  happened.  Luce,  lying  back,  her  swollen 
eyes  half  closed,  told  him  the  rest. 

The  sound  of  galloping  hoofs  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  police. 
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Nantje  came  out  of  her  room,  quiet  and  collected.  She 
made  a  clicking  sound  when  she  saw  Luce. 

"Better  she  goes  to  bed,"  she  said  to  Freeman.  "Help 
her  to  her  room." 

Throughout  the  soft  stir  that  enveloped  the  house  Luce 
slept.  Once  she  moved  and  tried  to  wake,  wanting  to  tell 
Tanby  something,  but  her  eyes  seemed  glued  together  and 
her  head  was  like  lead. 

Without  her  knowledge  M'Kula  was  taken  away  by 
the  Black  Watch  and  Barker.  Once  Tanby  glanced  in 
through  the  door  to  see  that  she  was  all  right.  Through- 
out the  night  Nantje  sat  by  her  dead  husband  and  wept 
slow,  difficult  tears,  tears  that  were  half  tinged  with  relief, 
for  the  last  weeks  had  not  been  easy. 

And  through  Luce's  broken,  drifting  dreams  was  a  thin 
line  of  gold.     The  long  bad  days  had  passed. 

By  the  time  she  woke  all  Salisbury  knew  of  the  tragedy, 
and  Anna  Twisdell  was  driving  down  the  Lulapi  Road  to 
see  her. 
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WHEN  Luce  awoke  her  eyes  were  still  red  and 
swollen,  and  she  felt  lost  and  unhappy.  The  after- 
noon before  seemed  distant  and  unreal,  like  a  dream,  but 
a  dream  that  remains  vivid  and  frightening  when  you 
wake.  She  heard  Nantje's  heavy  tread  about  the  house. 
It  had  the  power,  that  sound,  to  make  the  last  months  a 
long  dream,  to  make  it  seem  as  if  she  had  only  to  get 
up  to  find  the  old  mealie  shed  standing  behind  the  house, 
to  find  the  vlei  in  front  stretching  away  in  khaki  waves 
to  the  bush,  to  find  the  straggling  geraniums  choking  the 
rose  bushes.  There  was  an  oppressive  silence.  A  kind 
of  stillness.  The  stillness  of  death.  It  made  her  quiver, 
and  fresh  tears  welled  to  her  red  eyes.  Frightening 
visions  of  inquests  and  trials  rose  before  her.  Sickening 
questions — people  discussing  the  Bronsons  and  their  un- 
fortunate history.  And  she  was  so  terribly  alone  now. 
Her  father  had  at  least  been  some  one  that  belonged  to 
her,  his  presence  familiar  and  to  an  extent  reassuring. 
Queer  and  unhappy  as  her  last  memories  of  him  had  been, 
his  sudden  death  flung  a  kindly  veil  over  them,  and  the 
suspicion  that  had  hovered  over  him  like  foul  flies  made 
it  more  sad,  made  it  seem  to  her  as  if  she  might  have 
been  less  absorbed  in  herself  and  more  interested  in  him. 
And  now  he  was  gone. 

She  lay  and  cried  helplessly,  dreading  the  questions 
that  she  would  have  to  answer,  dreading  the  burial,  the 
business  that  would  come  after  it,  the  discovery  of  his 
debts,  the  whispering  network  of  talk  that  would  be  spun 
round  the  district. 

Once  she  heard  Tanby's  voice.  Once  she  thought  she 
heard  the  rattle  of  a  cart  and  shivered. 

33i 
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By  and  by  the  bedroom  door  opened  and  the  Boer 
woman  came  in.  Her  face  was  white  and  drawn,  but  her 
eyes  were  calm,  almost  exalted.  There  was  even  pity 
in  them,  a  measured  pity  for  Luce,  who  could  do  nothing 
but  weep. 

She  had  brought  some  coffee,  but  Luce  shook  her  head 
and  the  tears  ran  hopelessly  down  her  face. 

"So,   so "  said  Nantje.     "Better  drink — there  is 

no  good  in  lying  there/'  She  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
then  continued  in  an  odd,  kind  voice :  "Your  friends  are 
coming,  your  own  friends." 

And  when  Luce  did  not  answer:  "I  should  cry — not 
you.  He  was  not  a  great  deal  to  you — and  he  was  not 
well  these  last  days — nor  so  very  happy  in  spite  of  his 
great  tobacco  plan."  There  was  a  tinge  of  bitterness 
in  that.  "And  we  know  now — things  are  cleared  up  now 
— the  policeman  Tanby  knows  too." 

She  seemed  to  hypnotise  Luce  into  sitting  up  and  tak- 
ing the  coffee.  And  while  she  drank,  Nantje  sat  on  the 
side  of  the  bed. 

"It  is  I  who  should  cry,"  she  said.  "My  God  does  not 
tell  me  what  will  happen,  or  whether  we  shall  meet  again. 
There  was  only  one  thing  he  vouchsafed  me,  to  know  that 
it  was  not  my  husband  that  tried  to  kill  me — that  schellum 
of  a  kaffir." 

The  hot  coffee  began  to  have  an  effect.  She  began 
to  listen  to  the  woman  sitting  on  her  bed  in  the  dim 
light  (the  curtains  were  still  drawn),  the  woman  who 
was  taking  a  new  hold  on  life,  whose  old,  purposeful 
character  was  returning. 

Nantje  droned  on.  She  began  to  quote  the  burial 
service:  "The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away — 
give  me  revenge,  O  Lord,  on  that  kaffir — that  kaffir." 
Queer  echo  from  the  past. 
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"Let  him  rot,  Lord — let  him  rot " 

A  kind  of  commination.  It  went  on  in  an  intense 
monotone. 

No  longer  "that  kaffir,"  but  the  evil  man : 

"The  evil  man  taketh  revenge  for  the  just  punishment 
on  his  evil  brother,  but  revenge  is  Thine,  O  Lord — see 
Thou  to  it." 

It  was  becoming  unbearable,  reverting  to  that  strange 
feeling  of  a  stage  effect,  an  unbearably  long-drawn-out 
last  act.  Luce  was  incapable  of  stopping  that  almost 
inspired  drone.  But  suddenly  it  stopped  and  the  Boer 
woman  went  out  of  the  room.  Luce  heard  voices  from 
the  front  of  the  house — Mrs.  Twisdell's  world-weary 
drawl. 

After  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Twisdell  appeared  at  the 
bedroom  door. 

"Poor  child,"  she  said.    "Poor  child." 

And  again  those  foolish  tears  spurted  out. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Twisdell.  "As  soon  as  every- 
thing is  over,  we'll  get  away.  Better  get  up,  Lucia,  and 
get  things  over." 

She  delved  among  the  dresses  hanging  in  the  cupboard 
and  found  a  plain  grey  frock.  Luce  got  out  of  bed  and 
began  to  dress. 

When  they  came  out  on  to  the  veranda  the  light  seemed 
glaring.  The  hot  blue  sky  hanging  over  the  tobacco  lands 
seemed  heartless,  and  up  on  the  rise,  under  the  gum  trees, 
they  were  digging  a  grave.  Tanby  was  there.  Tanby, 
dark  and  impersonal  and  official.  In  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  have  caught  something  of  Nantje's  dirge-like  quality, 
Luce  answered  his  questions,  made  a  statement,  signed  it 
and  saw  it  put  away  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

"Will — will  there  be  an  inquest — and  a  trial?"  she 
asked. 
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"Yes,  of  a  sort,"  said  Tanby ;  "but  I  hope  that  all  we 
shall  have  to  bother  about  with  the  native  is  burying  him. 
Your  stepmother  settled  that  for  us." 

Luce  nodded. 

"I — I  told  him — —  I  mean  I  almost  accused  him  of 
trying  to  poison  her,"  she  muttered,  "and  in  the  morning 
he  went  away,  and  I  feel  as  if  it  was  my  fault." 

Tanby  shook  his  head.  "He  came  over  to  Lulapi  to 
see  Crosby,"  he  said,  "and  afterwards  I  gave  him  lunch. 
It  was  nothing  to  do  with  you " 

Mrs.  Twisdell  wandered  out  to  the  veranda  door. 

"A  God- forsaken  country,"  she  observed  to  the  unre- 
sponsive veldt. 

Tanby  half  smiled.  "Do  you  think  so,  Luce?"  he 
said. 

She  shook  her  head  gravely.  The  weight  was  lifting 
from  her  heart. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Dennis  Tanby," 
said  Mrs.  Twisdell  cryptically,  and  she  went  out  into  the 
garden. 

Tanby  looked  at  Luce  as  she  sat  listlessly  in  a  long 
chair. 

"Poor  kid,"  he  said.  "Do  you  mind  as  much  as  all 
that?" 

A  painful  honesty  possessed  her.  "I  don't  know,"  she 
answered,  and  a  dull  red  stained  her  white  face.  "I — 
somehow  I  can't  say  that  I'm  as  unhappy  as  I  ought  to 
be.    I  didn't  love  him " 

He  stood  up  and  went  and  stood  against  the  veranda 
door. 

"Luce,"  he  said  abruptly,  "can  you  stand  living  on  a 
farm  again?  I'm  clearing  out  of  the  police,  and  I  thought 
of  buying  land  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  It  would  be  lonely 
— lonelier  than  it  is  round  here." 

She  smiled  a  little. 
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"At  first,"  she  said,  "this  farm  might  have  been  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  district  for  loneliness/' 

"But  could  you  stand  it  voluntarily  ?"  he  asked. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  she  said. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I'm  asking  you  to  marry  me,"  he 
said,  and  half  smiled  again;  "and  what  I  was  trying  to 
convey  is  the  fact  that  I  want  to  ranch  in  Northern  Rhode- 
sia, but  that  if  you  hate  the  idea  I  could  quite  easily  take 
you  to  England." 

Her  eyes  shone  like  quiet  stars.  She  stared  out  over 
the  hot  land,  and  small  visions  of  quiet  farms  came  to 
her,  and  of  the  dim,  deep  content  that  they  can  bring. 

"I  could  make  a  tennis  court,"  said  Tanby  meditatively, 
"and  there  are  probably  people  that  could  get  over  for 
the  week-end.  Probably  nobody  very  exciting;  but  then 
there  aren't  many  exciting  people  in  this  country;  it's 
rather  difficult  to  be  exciting  when  you  have  no  money 
and  have  to  work  hard.  Have  you  ever  noticed,  Luce, 
that  all  the  rich  men  in  this  country  are  men  who  have 
been  able  to  trade  or  who  have  shops  ?" 

She  nodded  with  a  faint  smile  in  her  eyes. 

"I  think  I  should  like  it  better  than  anything,"  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Twisdell  sauntered  back  from  the  garden. 

Luce  did  not  listen  much.  She  gathered  that  Mrs. 
Twisdell  wished  to  talk  about  her  father's  will.  She 
gathered  that  he  had  left  everything  to  her,  and  a  sud- 
den pity  sprang  into  being  for  Nantje. 

"Don't  tell  my  stepmother,"  she  said  solemnly.  "I'd 
rather  she  didn't  know.  I'd  rather  that  she  stayed  on. 
I  don't  want  to  turn  her  out." 

Tanby  nodded. 

"Let  the  old  lady  think  it's  been  left  to  her  in  trust," 
he  said.  "Luce  doesn't  want  it — anyway  it  can  be  fixed 
later." 
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In  the  cool  evening,  when  the  tenuous  shadows  crept 
up  the  rise  and  the  doves  had  become  silent,  they  buried 
Bronson  next  his  daughter  Mary. 

The  words  of  the  burial  service  seemed  to  echo  wist- 
fully in  the  still  air  and  linger  in  the  beauty  of  the  eve- 
ning. It  was  agonisingly  simple — the  empty  grave  filled, 
the  earth  piled  on,  and  the  evening  caressing  the  mound 
with  its  blue  fingers. 

And  later,  when  the  headlights  of  Mrs.  Twisdell's  car 
flung  their  cold  swords  down  the  drive,  Luce  went  to  say 
good-bye  to  her  stepmother. 

The  Boer  woman  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  making 
mealie  porridge.  Her  shadow  was  thrown  grotesquely 
on  the  uneven  walls,  a  gigantic,  fabulous  monster.  Her 
lips  were  set  and  her  gentian  eyes  shone  like  pools  of 
deep  water. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said.    "It  is,  after  all,  the  policeman." 

They  shook  hands  awkwardly. 

But  Luce  took  away  a  memory  of  the  house  of  her 
childhood,  the  shadow  on  the  wall,  mealie  meal  porridge 
— no  houseboy.  An  odd  poignant  feeling,  that  childhood 
feeling.  Even  as  the  headlights  swept  round  the  bend, 
turning  the  grass  into  waving  golden  spears,  her  hand 
stretched  desolately  out  to  wave  good-bye.  Wavering 
shadows.    Her  old  bare  room.    Her  mouth  quivered. 

Mrs.  Twisdell  said  nothing,  just  drove  silently  on. 

And  then  Luce  suddenly  thought  of  Dennis,  who  would 
soon  be  in  Salisbury,  of  a  long,  low  ranch  house,  of 
great  sweeping  spaces  and  herds  of  cattle,  of  the  long 
fight  with  the  land;  and  the  past  dropped  away  behind 
her,  mile  after  mile,  until  the  first  faint  lights  of  Salisbury 
showed  ahead.  And  then  the  small  capital,  lying  in  the 
shadow  of  its  great  kopje,  became  simply  a  port  of  call, 
a  place  where  she  would  wait  until  she  started  off  again 
to  the  veldt  that  called  to  her.    Its  lights  and  its  shops  and 
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its  clubs  were  mere  incidents  in  the  midst  of  the  endless 
spaces,  where  men  worked  in  solitude,  where  wagon  tracks 
scored  their  way  through  the  slumbering  red  earth  to 
fresh  regions,  that  Salisbury  might  exist  and  have  her 
being,  and  the  stores  and  hotels  and  clubs  bear  witness  to 
her  prosperity. 


THE   END 
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